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ARTICLE I. 


INFLUENCE OF DEVOTION ON THE INTELLECT. : 

In many minds the impression seems to exist, that de- 
votional habits often lead to insanity, and that, even when 
they do not produce this effect, they are connected with a 
weakened or disordered state of the intellectual powers. 
It may be profitable to the cause both of religion and of 
philosophy, to inquire what are the facts on “which this 
impression is based; and whether those facts, when viewed 
in the light of sound reason, authorize us to ‘conclude that 
religion exerts upon the powers of the mind any deleterious 
influence. In addition to this, as devotional feeling is 
naturally connected with frequent and earnest contempla- 
tion on the subject of religion, and as such contemplation 
cannot fail to exert on the intellect an influence of some 
kind, it will be proper to inquire, whether there are not 
reasons for believing that influence to be beneficial rather 
than the reverse. 

1. One of the causes, which have produced the impres- 
sion that religion exerts an injurious influence on the in- 
tellect, is the fact, that cases of partial or total insanity 
have repeatedly been known to occur among those whose 
attention was strongly fixed upon religious subjects. 
These cases have occurred most frequently among those 
who, previously careless and indifferent, have suddenly 
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been awakened and led to cherish feelings of deep anxiety 
respecting their spiritual well-being. ‘That deep anxiety 
on a subject so important should tend to render the action 
of the mind irregular, is what might reasonably be ex- 
pected. Anxiety, when it becomes intense, is, in its very 
nature, connected with strong excitement; and strong ex- 
citement ever endangers the due subordination and regular 
operation of the mental faculties. But, before we decide 
that these facts authorize us to pronounce religion a com- 
mon cause of insanity, we should survey the facts belong- 
ing to the case, in the order in which they stand. ‘That 
order is as follows: Ist. The attention is fixed upon the 
subject of religion. 2d. There arises in the mind a con- 
viction of personal destitution of religion, and with this a 
consciousness that such a state is one of great guilt and 
danger; and anxiety is of course produced. 3d. This 
anxiety continuing, becomes at length the absorbing feeling 
of the soul, and thus leads to insanity. Now it may justly 
be remarked, that anxiety about religion is not religiofy. 
Indeed, it is a consciousness of the absence of religion that 
causes the anxiety. Again, it is to be observed, that there 
is a refuge from the threatening danger, and that when- 
ever the anxious individual flees to that refuge, his dis- 
tressing anxiety ceases. But fleeing to that refuge is the 
first step in true religion. It is, then, a reluctance to take 
that first step, which prolongs and increases that anxiety, 
and causes it ultimately to terminate in insanity. ‘The 
case may be illustrated thus: Here is a man who has 
placed himself in a very dangerous situation. He is 
warned of his danger, and at length becomes sensible of 
it. At the same time he sees, that the deplorable situation 
in which he finds himself, is the result of his own mis- 
conduct. A way of escape is pointed out to him, but he 
is unwilling to avail himself of it. His danger becomes 
more and more imminent, and no other way of escape is 
offered. ‘The struggle between opposing motives, together 
with the influence of anxiety and self-reproach, produces 
an excitement which destroys the equilibrium of the mind, 
and thus terminates in insanity. Now is it just to say, 
that the way of escape is the cause of that insanity? Yet 
in this light religion is often viewed. ‘The insanity which 
results from the struggle between pride and hardness of 
heart, on the one hand, and the dictates of conscience and 
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the commands of God, on the other, is charged upon re- 
ligion; while in fact the whole tendency of religion is to 
end that struggle, by bringing the soul to submit to the 
divine requirements. 

Again, it should be observed, that but a small portion of 
those whose attention is strongly fixed on the subject of 
religion ever show any signs of mental aberration; and 
that we therefore need to know the character of those in- 
dividuals and the circumstances in which they are placed, 
before we can come to a correct conclusion on this subject. 
There is a vast difference between different minds in re- 
spect to excitability; and the same degree of excitement 
which may safely be borne by one mind, will produce 
insanity in another. In minds of this latter class there is 
what is termed a predisposition to insanity; and the sup- 
posed causes of insanity, in these cases, are for the most 
part only the occasions on which that predisposition is 
developed. ‘This tendency to insanity often grows stronger 
with years, and any thing which calls one or more facul- 
ties or passions into intense action, may prove the occasion 
on which it shall reach the point towards which it is 
regularly tending. ‘The mine is prepared, the train is 
laid, and a spark of fire from any source may produce 
an explosion. Nay, more: in the mine itself there are 
materials, which are slowly but surely preparing for that 
explosion. ‘The spark has but hastened the approach of 
an event, which could have been delayed but a little while 
at the utmost. In minds of this class, religious anxiety 
may be, and doubtless sometimes is, one of the occasions 
on which predisposition to insanity is developed. So are 
many other acts or states of the mind. But the occasion 
should not, in such cases, be confounded with the cause. 

2. There are some persons who seem to have a dread 
of every kind and degree of excitement. Be the subject 
of our contemplations what it may, they would have us 
remain perfectly cool and unimpassioned. It is hardly 
exaggeration to say of such persons, that they seem to 
regard reason as given not to control, but to destroy suscep- 
tibility to emotion. In the view of these persons, the fact 
that religion is naturally connected with deep feeling, is 
regarded as proof conclusive that its influence on the in- 
tellect must be unfavorable. It is true that there is no 
religion without feeling. Love to God, faith in Christ, 
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penitence for sin, and gratitude for divine mercy are feel- 
ings which every true Christian cherishes. But these 
feelings are very different from mere excitement. 'The 
objects which religion presents to view are such as cannot 
be contemplated and realized without awakening deep 
feeling. But is this feeling necessarily allied, in any 
degree, to insanity? Man was made to feel. ‘The death- 
like torpor of a mind that is indifferent to every thing, 
indicates a degree of mental disorder scarcely less than 
that shown by him whose reason has been prostrated by 
the tempest of mere excitement. ‘The argument, then, 
that as religion tends to excite emotion, its influence must 
be unfavorable to soundness of mind, is inconclusive, 
unless it can be shown, that the emotions awakened by 
religion are of the same class, and act on the mind in the 
same way, with those, the known tendency of which is to 
produce insanity. Newton doubtless felt deep emotion as 
he investigated the laws which govern the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; but was Newton therefore insane? Was 
that mighty mind disordered by the intensity of its own 
feelings, when at the same time it possessed power to 
carry its researches, it might almost be said, to the bounds 
of the universe? It is true, that Newton afterwards be- 
came insane; but the history of the human mind does not 
furnish stronger proof that different emotions differ in their 
influence on mental action, than is to be found in the fact, 
that this insanity was brought on by the loss of some 
papers containing important calculations. Herschel felt 
deep emotion as he watched the motions of the planet which 
bears his name; but was Herschel therefore insane? Few 
can stand and view Niagara’s awful flood without deep 
emotion ; but are they therefore insane? In fact, the con- 
stitution of man is such, that objects, possessing grandeur 
or sublimity in a high degree, do, of course, excite emotion 
in every well-regulated mind. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that the same result will follow from a contem- 
plation of the sublime truths of religion. And when we 
consider that this is a subject bearing directly on the 
highest interests of every accountable being,—interests 
commensurate with eternity, and that the objects brought 
to view by religion are moral objects, and therefore fitted, 
independent of their sublimity, to awaken strong moral 
emotion, it must be admitted that religion possesses in 
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itself every thing that is calculated to act on the sensibili- 
ties of the soul. Has God, then, in requiring us to attend 
earnestly and seriously to religion, required us to pursue 
a course which is full of danger to the intellectual powers ? 
Has the all-wise Creator so made the mind of man, that 
it cannot, without endangering its own stability, fix its 
adoring gaze on the beauties of holiness? An affirmative 
answer to these questions would seem to be little less than 
charging the Creator with folly. If we take a just view 
of the constitution of man, it will appear evident that deep 
emotion is no more inconsistent with the regular action of 
the mind, than clear recollection or powerful reasoning. 
God has placed man in a world abounding in objects 
which are calculated to call into action the sensibilities 
as well as the reasoning powers; and he has given him 
faculties corresponding to his situation. 'These faculties 
were all meant to be exercised. Not one was intended to 
lie dormant. Nor does the soul of man ever stand forth 
in all the beautiful symmetry which it was intended to 
exhibit, except when all the faculties, perceptive, intellec- 
tual and sensitive, are cherished, cultivated and brought 
into harmonious action. In relation to other subjects of 
human interest and inquiry, we expect to see this harmo- 
nious action, and we call the man who does not exhibit it, 
eccentric, if not insane. We expect the merchant, not only 
to lay his plans wisely, but to watch with deep interest 
whatever seems likely to affect their success. We expect 
the politician, not only to examine the causes and effects 
of political operations, and the bearings and tendencies of 
political measures, but to enlist his whole heart in that 
cause which he deems right. We expect to hear from his 
lips the language, not merely of sound reasoning and cau- 
tious investigation of principles, but of earnest and fervid 
appeal to the sensibilities of the soul. And when the 
subjects discussed are important, we feel that the speaker 
is fully justified in pursuing this course. What would 
have been thought of James Otis, or Samuel Adams, or 
Patrick Henry, if, in addressing their fellow-citizens on 
those momentous subjects in which they took so deep an 
interest, they had manifested no emotion,—had simply 
given a train of ratiocination completely formed, but as 
cold as an iceberg? In every thing but religion we see 
and acknowledge the absurdity of expecting the action of 
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the intellect to be separated from that of the sensibilities. 
And this alone is sufficient proof that they were intended 
to act together in relation to religious interests as well as 
others. We come, then, to the conclusion that while reason 
should ever maintain its place as the controlling power 
among the faculties of the mind, its supremacy is not en- 
dangered by allowing each of the subordinate faculties to 
act in its proper sphere. 

But we go farther. We assert that in many cases, the 
action of the intellect is even safer and more likely to be 
thorough and correct, when it is accompanied by emotion 
than when it is not. Truth is not always so obvious as 
to be seen at the first glance. Indeed, it is not unfre- 
quently the case, that the aspect which a subject at first 
presents is very far from affording a correct view of it. 
Its most important qualities, those which mark its charac- 
ter most decidedly, may be, in a greater or less degree, 
recondite. Such was manifestly the case with the Coper- 
nican system. ‘The opinion formed from first impressions 
, Was #rroneous, because the most important characteristics 
of the solar system, namely, the revolution of the planets 
around the sun, and their rotation on their axes, were not 
such as to present themselves to the mind at the first 
glance. ‘I’o the close observer and the rigid investigator 
the proofs were ample and conclusive, but not to others. 
How, then, shall the mind be led to pursue that course of 
earnest, careful, persevering research, which alone affords 
any security of leading to correct results? We answer, 
there must be emotion. ‘The mind must be interested in 
the subject. If it is not so interested, there is nothing to 
secure fixedness of attention or accuracy of investigation. 
The truths of religion are the greatest and most momen- 
tous that address the human mind. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that these truths will be as clearly seen and as 
correctly apprehended by the cold unimpassioned action 
of the intellect, as by mental action cherished and warmed 
by emotions such as the subjects contemplated would 
naturally excite? ‘The man who contemplates such 
truths without feeling, certainly does not see them as they 
are. If he did, he would feel. He fails, then, in the very 
first step towards ascertaining the truth, namely, a correct 
view of the subject of inquiry. ‘Thus manifest is it, that, 
in reflecting on the subject of religion, the action of the 
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intellect should not be separated from that of the sensibil- 
ities; and that a due degree of emotion on this subject, a 
degree sufficient to fix the attention and thus keep the 
thoughts from wandering, is so far from leading to irregu- 
lar mental action, that it tends to render that action more 
correct and more eflicient. 

3. In times of religious revival, a course is sometimes 
pursued by well-meaning but mistaken men, which tends 
to produce excitement of the mere animal feelings, and to 
give these the ascendency over the reflective part of 
our nature. And this excitement, carried to the utmost 
extent that it can reach short of absolute insanity, is, by 
some, regarded as a mark of exalted piety and an indica- 
tion of the special favor of Heaven. In accordance with 
these views, every influence which can act on the imagin- 
ation or excite the passions, is brought into action to 
produce and sustain a state of feeling which is deemed so 
desirable. An excitement is created, based not on a deep 
and solemn interest in the realities of the eternal world, 
but on impressions made on the mind through the medium 
of the senses. 'This excitement being kept up for a length 
of time, and often increasing in intensity, the mind, at 
length, sinks beneath its power, and insanity, permanent 
or temporary, is the result. Cases of this kind have not 
unfrequently been regarded as true exhibitions of the in- 
fluence of religion on the mind; and hence the conclusion 
has been drawn, that the natural tendency of deep religious 
feeling is to lead to insanity. But, in fact, what has all 
this excitement to do with religion? ‘True, religion may 
be united with it, but is it a partof religion? We answer 
unhesitatingly, No. Excitement of the feelings which 
belong to our animal nature, surely, is not the same with 
that devotion which is appropriate to our spiritual nature. 
Religion, it is true, is naturally connected with emotion, 
but not with that kind of emotion which may be as easily 
awakened by a novel or a tragedy as by “the words of 
eternal life.’ The conclusion unfavorable to religion, 
drawn from cases of this kind, rests on the mistaken 
ground of assuming two things to be alike, which are, in 
fact, essentially different. 

It is not to be doubted, that reflection on the subject of 
religion has sometimes given rise to a state of feeling 
which has ultimately led toinsanity. Butif the views taken 
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in the foregoing pages are correct, it appears that the evil is, 
in most if not all of these cases, to be charged on something 
else than religion itself. And when due allowance is made 
for all those cases of insanity which result from the resist- 
ance of the heart to the mandates of conscience, and from 
mistaking mere animal feeling for devotion, and when 
the line of distinction is accurately drawn between those 
emotions which are perfectly consistent with regular men- 
tal action, and that tumultuous excitement which is sub- 
versive of such action, it is believed that few instances of 
insanity will remain to be charged against simple, pure, 
undefiled religion. 

Our next inquiry is, What influence, then, does religion 
exert on the intellectual powers of man? ‘The influence 
of religion extends to the whole character. ‘This is essen- 
tial to its nature. It claims that all our voluntary acts 
shall be under its direction,—that the whole man shall 
bow to its supremacy. Hence the intellect, as well as the 
other portions of our nature, must be affected by its influ- 
ence and modified by its action. In stating our views of 
the nature of the influence thus exerted by religion sepa- 
rate from all adventitious circumstances, we maintain 
that religion tends to promote regular and prevent irregu- 
lar mental action, Ist. By bringing the intellectual powers 
more fully under the control of an enlightened conscience. 
2d. By allaying the excitement of passion. 3d. By fixing 
the thoughts on subjects which tend to elevate the mind, 
and thus give it greater power to resist erroneous impres- 
sions. 

ist. Religion brings the intellectual powers more fully 
under the control of an enlightened conscience, and thus 
tends to secure their action from irregularity. ‘There are 
cases, and those not a few, in which individuals know- 
ingly pursue courses calculated to weaken or disorder 
the powers of the mind. ‘The excitement of passion, the 
desire of self-gratification, or some other seductive influ- 
ence, proves too strong an antagonist to a conscience not 
sustained and supported by religious principle. Cases are 
perhaps still more numerous, in which the means of men- 
tal cultivation are neglected, even when this neglect is 
accompanied with a sense of wrong in so doing. Many 
a person has felt sensible that it was his duty to improve 
his mind,—has felt conscious of guilt in suffering his fac- 
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culties to lie dormant, and yet from indolence, or love of 
pleasure, or some other motive, has neglected to make the 
efforts which duty required. In all such cases, the influ- 
ence of religion on the intellect must be favorable. It 
gives to conscience a life and energy unknown before ; 
and not only so, but it brings the heart and the will to 
harmonize with the conscience. ‘Thus the judicial and 
the executive powers of the soul act in unison. The 
mind is no longer harassed and weakened by the collision 
of opposing faculties, nor does it longer put forth the lan- 
guid and spiritless efforts which indicate that the heart is 
compelled by conscience to do that to which it still feels 
reluctant. Where duty calls, there it is ready to go; 
there is its chosen field of action. If the acquisition of 
mental culture demands sacrifices of ease and pleasure, ° 
those sacrifices are rewarded by the approbation of con- 
science and the hope of more extensive usefulness. The 
soul feels, that to “render itself a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to the Lord,” is but its ‘‘ reasonable service.”’ 
But religion strengthens not only the impulsive, but the 
discriminating power of conscience. Its influence is felt 
over the whole field of moral vision, illuminating what 
was before obscure, and pouring the full light of truth upon 
many a moral monster, which previously lurked unde- 
tected and undisturbed in the dim obscurity of a 
sin-darkened. mind. Thus many thoughts and many 
modes of occupying the attention, which were once 
deemed innocent, are now seen to be criminal. ‘The plea 
is no longer urged, that ‘‘nobody can help what he 
thinks,” or that ‘‘ our minds are our own, and we may use 
them as we please.”” ‘The conscience is now too fully 
awake to its duty to be misled by such miserable preten- 
ces. No longer is time wasted in idle reveries and vain 
rovings of the imagination, but as soon as the thoughts 
wander from their appropriate sphere, the solemn voice of 
conscience is heard, giving warning of danger, and calling 
the wanderers back to their post of duty. ‘Thus religion 
increases the discriminating power of conscience, and 
brings all this increased power to act directly in favor of 
mental cultivation. Insome minds, this influence is clear- 
ly seen; in others, through the imperfect ascendency of 
religious principle, or erroneous views of duty, it is not so 
manifest; but that its general tendency is such as has 
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been described, will, it is believed, appear obvious from 
the considerations which have been adduced. 

2. Religion tends to allay the excitement of passion, 
and by so doing, to promote regular, and prevent irregular 
mental action. 'The world abounds in objects which are 
calculated to produce undue excitement of passion, and it 
is no uncommon thing for this excitement to be so great 
as to endanger, and even overthrow, the supremacy of 
reason. Almost every one has felt this in a greater or less 
degree ; has felt that, under the influence of joy, or sorrow, 
or love, or anger, or some other passion, the mind was in 
a state of excitement, which sound reason did not war- 
rant, but which at the same time, it had not power to 
subdue. When all the objects, on which the heart fixes 
its affections, belong to this world, it is not easy to find 
any principle which will come in to aid reason in her 
strife against the turbulence of passion. Under the influ- 
ence of disappointment, the man of the world exclaims, 
‘Ye have taken away my gods, and what have Il more?’ 
And if the excitement be of some other passion, the prin- 
ciple is still the same. The object which has caused that 
excitement absorbs, for the time being, the supreme 
attention of the soul. If this object be lost, what have I 
more? If this evil be encountered, what is life worth? 
is the natural language of excited passion. Every thing 
else is, for the time, overlooked. Let the individual pos- 
sess as many other sources of enjoyment as he may, still 
‘all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” Now it is easy to see 
that the influence of religion is the very thing that is 
wanted to repress this unhallowed excitement. In the 
light of eternity, the objects of earthly passion wear a far 
different aspect from that which they present to the view 
of him whose eye looks not beyond the bounds of time. 
And he whose mind is accustomed to dwell on “ the 
things which are unseen and eternal,’”’ cannot but have a 
deeper sense than others, of the vanity, the nothingness, 
of those objects, on which the affections of the man of the 
world are fixed. The storms of adversity may lower, 
disappointments and afflictions numerous and repeated 
may come upon him, his brightest earthly hopes may be 
blighted ; still all this is but the tempest of a winter's 
night, that soon will pass away. He is assured that 
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‘though sorrow may endure for a night, joy cometh in 
the morning ;” and this assurance sustains him under the 
pressure of afflictions which would otherwise be insup- 
portable. 

Again, religion cherishes a spirit of confidence in God 
and calm submission to his will, and thus tends to allay 
the excitement of passion. The man of a devotional 
spirit feels that all his interests are in the hands of a Being, 
who will do all things well. This is not, in his case, 
merely a conviction of the understanding; it is a deep- 
seated feeling of the heart. Hence he chooses to be in 
the hands of God, and to leave all to his disposal. 'The 
language of his heart is, “‘ It is the Lord; let him do what 
seemeth him good.” In sucha state of feeling, the excite- 
ments of passion cannot well be violent or lasting. In the 
breast of him who knows not what it is to “cast all his 
care upon God,” the surges of passion often rise higher 
and higher; barrier after barrier is swept away, till at 
length conscience, and reason, and all the higher faculties 
of the soul, are borne down by the overwhelming torrent. 
But in the truly devotional spirit there is a powerful 
antagonist principle. Ifthe waves of passion rise fora 
moment, there is a power that restrains their violence. 
The same voice which once said to the stormy waves of 
Gennesaret’s lake, ‘‘ Peace, be still,” is now heard, awing 
the tumults of the soul to silence ; and soon the commotion 
ends in a peaceful calm. 'The storm is past, and the angry 
billows die away in gentle ripples on the shore. 

A great part of the more violent excitements of human 
life result from the influence of the selfish feelings. Anger, 
pride, jealousy, all of which are fruitful sources of tumul- 
tuous excitement, are all essentially selfish in their nature. 
The same is true to a great extent, of the distressing and 
often bewildering excitement produced by disappointed 
hopes. The mortification which so often attends loss of 
property and unsuccessful efforts to acquire influence and 
distinction, is to be traced to the same source. Submis- 
sion to the will of God strikes at the very root of such 
excitement. Its first principle, is ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, 
O God, be done.” In this way religion exerts a most im- 
portant influence in tranquillizing the mind and guarding 
it against the tumultuous violence of passion. ‘There is 
another way in which the influence of selfishness is hos- 
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tile to regular mental action, and the influence of religious 
feeling is no less favorable in this case than in the other. 
The man whose heart is under the dominion of selfishness, 
is prone to look at things, not as they really are, but as 
they are related tohim. Hence an object of trifling im- 
portance, which is closely, connected with his own inter- 
ests, may occupy his attention more closely and act upon 
his feelings more strongly, than one of much greater im- 
portance, which is not thus connected. ‘Thus his views 
of objects, not being taken from the right point, are often 
deplorably erroneous. And even when his judgment is 
convinced of the truth, his feelings are so deeply interested 
in whatever favors self, that the decisions of the under- 
standing are often to him mere theories, exerting no prac- 
tical influence. 'The tendency of religion to correct this 
state of things is manifest. Religion leads its possessor to 
look upon himself as only one among the many millions 
who are the objects of God’s care and the subjects of his 
government. It brings the glorious plan of God’s gov- 
ernment so near to the heart of the saint, that it becomes 
impossible for him to wrap himself up in his own interests 
and throw off all care and concern about those of others. 
The cord which binds his heart to the interests of his 
great Master’s kingdom, binds it also to the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures. ‘hus the mind is prepared to enter into 
the plan of God’s moral government, to see it and realize 
it as it is, and to base its reasonings respecting that gov- 
ernment on sound and correct principles. 

3. Religion directs the thoughts to subjects which tend 
to elevate the mind; and thus to give it greater power to 
resist erroneous impressions. ‘The mind naturally assim- 
ilates itself, in a greater or less degree, to those objects 
with which it is principally conversant. Upon the 
mind of the miser and the sensualist is marked, in charac- 
ters too distinct to be misunderstood, the degrading influ- 
ence of the subjects which occupy their thoughts; while 
the minds of the philanthropist and the true patriot 
exhibit, in characters no less distinctly marked, the influ- 
ence of their favorite subjects of contemplation. It isa 
general principle of our nature, that the contemplation of 
sublime themes tends to elevate the mind and increase its 
power. But there is no subject, which presents themes 
for contemplation so sublime as religion. 'The all-pervad- 
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ing presence, the all-comprehending intelligence of God,— 
the vast interests, over which he watches with ceaseless 
care, and for which he provides with boundless benevo- 
lence,—the transcendent importance which immortality 
gives to the character, actions, and destiny of man ;—and 
the plan of redemption, devised by infinite wisdom and 
carried into effect by infinite mercy ;—these are themes, 
compared with which the noblest earthly objects of con- 
templation have but a feeble claim to sublimity. Hence, 
we sometimes see, in the case of one who has been brought 
‘out of darkness into God’s marvellous light,’’ an expan- 
sion and elevation of intellect scarcely less noticeable than 
the change which has taken place in his moral nature. 
His mind, which before grovelled in the dust, now begins 
to exhibit those capacities which, when enlarged and 
expanded by ‘‘the powers of the world to come,” will 
qualify it for companionship with angels and the spirits of 
justified men made perfect.””, And as his growth in grace 
advances with advancing years, the exalting and enno- 
bling influence of contemplation on sacred themes be- 
comes more and more manifest. And when we see him 
on his dying bed, we look with wonder on that immortal 
mind, which, amid the decays of nature, seems to lose 
none of its vigor, but rather to waken into new life and 
activity, as the time of its departure {from earth draws 
nigh. We say, then, that the influence of religion nat- 
urally tends to elevate and strengthen the mind; and that 
in proportion as the mind is brought under this influence, 
its power to resist the operation of those causes which 
would disturb its regular action is increased. In addition 
to this, it is to be observed, that no earthly objects of 
contemplation can satisfy the desires of an immortal mind. 
The disclosures made by the worldling, the courtier, the 
voluptuary, the votary of fame, and the slave of ambition, 
all bear witness to the truth of this. ‘They tell us that 
there is in the soul of man something which the enjoy- 
ments of time and sense cannot satisfy. Be those enjoy- 
ments what they may, there is still a dreary vacuity, an 
aching void, an indefinite longing after something on 
which the powers of the soul may be employed; and its 
affections centred, without a feeling of degradation. ‘This 
dreary vacuity religion fills; this wearisome longing it 
satisfies. ‘The soul, under the influence of this divine 
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principle, no longer wastes its energies in vain longings 
and idle imaginings, but gazing with adoration on the 
glories of Uncreated Holiness, exclaims, ‘‘ Whom have I 
in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee.” Reason here finds a field wide enough 
for her utmost exertions, and still ‘‘cannot by searching, 
find out God;” imagination can stretch her wings for a 
loftier flight than she ever before attempted, but is still 
unable to form an adequate conception of ‘the things 
which God has prepared for those who love him;’ and 
all the other faculties of the soul find, in the vast range of 
objects presented to the view of faith, enough to furnish 
them with employment adapted to their nature, and fitted 
to elevate, enlarge and perfect them. ‘Thus the spirit of 
devotion gives full scope for the exercise of the different 
faculties, each in its appropriate sphere, calls them all into 
regular and healthful action, and gives them increased 
power to resist the inducements to irregular action. 

In reflecting on this subject, the inquiry naturally arises, 
If the influence of religion is thus decidedly favorable to 
the regular action of the mental powers, why do we not 
see it more distinctly manifested’? Why is not the evi- 
dence from experience and observation so conclusive as 
to preclude the necessity of appealing to other kinds of 
evidence? ‘I'o this inquiry, the true answer is, that relig- 
ion does not generally have that ascendency in the soul 
which it ought to have. In not a few minds religion is in 
the condition of a sovereign, a part of whose subjects are 
often in open rebellion against his authority, while others 
hold but a hesitating and doubtful allegiance. ‘Too often 
is it obliged to carry on a defensive warfare, and struggle 
to maintain its own position, instead of ‘‘ subduing every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.”” When such is its 
situation, when it is compelled to carry on an almost 
doubtful contest with pride, and passion, and selfishness, it 
can make but a faint exhibition of its power to quell the 
tumults of the soul; indeed, in such circumstances, the 
contest may even produce an excitement that will lead to 
insanity. It is not in such a state of things, that we can 
see its true character. When the morning sun is employed 
in dispelling the mists and scattering the clouds which 
obscure his brightness, we see little of his splendor, and 
feel little of his power. But when all this is accomplished, 
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when the contest is over, and the glorious luminary pours 
down the full effulgence of his noon-tide rays on hill, and 
valley, and plain, who can then be blind to his surpassing 
splendor, or doubt his power to warm, to enlighten, to 
vivify ? Soit is with religion. There are instances in 
which she exhibits all the power that we have ascribed to 
her. When the passions of earth are well nigh subdued ; 
when “a sweet and sacred calm reigns through the realm 
of conscience ;”? when the soul has risen so far above the 
world, that the din of its cares and its tumults comes to the 
ear only like the beating of the ocean surge on some far 
off shore, just perceptible in the distance, then it is that 
the influence of religion is to be seen in its true light. In 
the character of the great apostle to the Gentiles we have 
a striking example of this. With dangers threatening him 
on every side, with ‘‘ the care of all the churches”’ resting 
upon him, with a fervor of feeling naturally capable of 
being wrought up to the highest degree of intensity, we 
behold him always calm, composed and self-possessed. 
Though at one time he ‘rejoices with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,’ and at another has ‘‘continual sorrow 
in his heart’”’ on account of ‘‘his brethren, his kinsmen, 
according to the flesh,” yet neither joy, nor sorrow, nor 
any other passion obscures, even for a moment, the light 
of reason, or endangers its ascendency. What could the 
passions of time do to disorder the action of a mind thus 
living in the atmosphere of heaven, and nerved by the 
energy of eternal life? God has not left himself without 
witness of the truth of his declaration, that ‘‘ Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” And when the 
day spoken of in his word shall come, when ‘“ the knowl- 
edge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea,” we may expect to see the favorable influence of 
religion on the intellect so fully and triumphantly 
manifested, as to remove every doubt and silence every 
objector. R. A. C. 
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Articie II. 
REVIEW OF ‘*EDWARDS ON THE AFFECTIONS.,”’’ 


Mere human greatness is an unenviable distinction. 
But the man with whose greatness is combined moral 
excellence, to direct and adorn it, is allied to Jesus Christ. 
God has, from time to time, given to his church, men not 
only of extraordinary intellectual powers, but of minds so 
pre-eminently sanctified, as to render them suitable agents 
for the accomplishment of his purposes of grace on earth. 
President Edwards, of revered memory, is one of this 
number. We believe it is detracting from no man’s lawful 
fame, to say, that among uninspired theological writers of 
any age or country he is without arival. ‘This suprem- 

acy is most conspicuous in his treatises on controversial 

and experimental theology. He saw very deeply into the 
philosophy of both doctrinal and experimental divinity, 
and expounded with unwonted clearness those mysterious 
truths in religion which have so frequently bid defiance 
to the ablest and most laborious inquirers. It may be 
difficult to compare his mere intellectual strength with 
some of the eminent writers in the earlier periods of the 
church; with such, for example, as Saint Augustine. 
But no one who shall read a single treatise in each can 
fail to perceive that the lead in the hands of Edwards 
strikes bottom in deeper water. If there is not greater 
originality, fertility, acuteness or comprehensiveness, there 
is, from some cause, brought out to view more truth. And 
this truth is made to commend itself more effectually to 
the reader’s own judgment and consciousness. 

In experimental theology, the most useful, if not the 
ablest production, is Mr. Edwards’s ‘ ‘Treatise on Re- 
ligious Affections.”” It was written about one hundred 
years ago, during those extraordinary revivals of religion 
with which God, at that period, was visiting the churches 
of New England. The ministry of the author, who was 
then pastor of the Congregational church at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., was signally successful. But among his own 
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people, as throughout the country, these revivals were 
attended with many serious evils. | These evils distracted 
the churches, and were an obstacle to the progress of re- 
ligion. ‘They seem to have had their origin in a prevalent 
ignorance of the true nature of those exercises of heart 
which are gracious. ‘l'here were then, as there ordinarily 
are, many professed Christians who, considering religion 
to consist chiefly in the understanding and in an upright 
life, looked with suspicion on any striking manifestation 
of religious feeling, and stigmatized them as fanatical. 
On the other hand, from an equal ignorance of the true 
character of gracious exercises of heart, and from the 
influence of a peculiar mental constitution, another class 
exhibited in themselves and approved in others, views 
and feelings in the highest degree fanatical, and as 
unlike the purity, meekness and wisdom of the gospel 
as is infidelity itself. 

It was to correct each of these evils, and to allay the 
excitement of the public mind, under the influence of 
which “ religion had degenerated into vain jangling,”’ that 
the work on the ‘religious affections’? was written. But 
the author seems to have had his attention principally 
directed to those religious manifestations which he deemed 
spurious. ‘This is evident not only from the tenor of the 
work, but especially from the preface. ‘It is by mixing 
counterfeit with true religion, that the devil has gained 
the greatest advantage against the cause of Christ. And 
he has generally succeeded most effectually during seasons 
of particular revival.’’ And he adds still further, ‘‘ During 
revivals of religion, those persons who are engaged to 
defend its cause, are in general most exposed where they 
are least apprehensive of danger. While they are wholly 
intent upon the opposition which presents itself before 
them, the grand enemy of the church comes behind them 
and gives them a fatal stab before they pereive it. As he 
is not opposed by any guard, he strikes at his leisure and 
wounds the deeper.” 

To protect religion from thus degenerating, Mr. Edwards 
wrote his ‘‘ Treatise on the Affections,” in which his object 
is ‘‘ to describe the nature of the gracious. operations of the 
Holy Spirit, and to point out the peculiar signs by which 
they are distinguished from every thing besides, of which 
the mind of man can possibly be the subject.” ‘This was 
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laying the axe at the root of the tree. ‘They who looked 
upon religion as a beautiful form, but cold and lifeless as 
a marble : statue, were rebuked by Mr. Edwards, by being 

made to see what life, and power, and spirituality animate 
the whole system of the gospel. At the same time, every 
species of spurious religious excitement was distinguished 
and rejected. 

As a foundation of his treatise, Mr. Edwards chose that 
delightful passage in 1 Peter, ‘‘ Whom having not seen, ye 
love; in whom, though ye see him not, yet believing , ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

In the brief exposition of this passage, he gives of it, 
also, a neat analysis. There are two affections alluded to: 
love to Christ, and joy in Christ. The exciting cause of 
these is faith; and their nature, especially that of joy, is 
pure and sublime,—a prelibation of the joys of heaven, 
raising the mind to a degree of heavenly blessedness. 
From this analysis, he skilfully, and yet very naturally, 
deduces the general principle, which he makes the propo- 
sition to be proved, that ‘“'Il'rue religion chiefly consists 
in holy affections.”’ 

In order to sustain this proposition, he considers, 1. 
What is to be understood by the affections generally. 2. 
He endeavors to show that a great part of religion resides 
in the affections. 3. That many affections are excited by 
religion which are not necessarily the effect or proof of the 
saving operations of the Holy Spirit. 4. And, in the last 
place, he fixes upon several tests or signs of ‘the saving 
exercise of grace upon the heart. The ‘subject is unique, 
and the plan is perfect; comprehending the whole subject 
and no more. 

Under the first head, the more satisfactorily to define 
what is meant by the affections, the author divides the 
human mind into the understanding and the inclination. 
By the understanding is meant the soul’s capacity to per- 
ceive and speculate. And it includes all ideas, all knowl- 
edge on subjects either material, spiritual, or moral. In 
this analysis, it will be perceived, Mr. Edwards refers the 
perceptive power of conscience to the understanding. 

By the inclination, the author means that endowment of 
the mind, by which it is affected in any manner as a con- 
sequence of the activity of the intellect; seen chiefly in 
liking or disliking, approving or disapproving; thus refer- 
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ring the motive power of conscience to the inclination. 
When these feelings relate to actions, they include the 
will. Mr. Edwards, it is well known, does not speak of 
the will as a faculty distinct from the feelings and desires, 
but as the effectiveness of these. In this analysis of the 
human mind, he is followed by Dr. Thomas Brown, but 
not by most philosophers, who make a generic distinction 
between the feelings or desires and the will. 'They con- 
sider the feelings as that part of the mind which acts upon 
the will, and so gives rise to resolution. 

Again, Mr. Edwards does not give the name affections 
to all of this last general division of the human mind, but 
only to those exercises of the inclination which are “lively 
and powerful.” He says that the inclination or the will,— 
terms which he uses indiscriminately,—is not a distinct 
faculty from the affections, and still there are many acts 
of the inclination which are not in general called affections. 
He divides the affections also into two sorts, those by 
which the soul cleaves to or seeks, and those by which it 
dislikes or opposes. Of the former kind are love, desire, 
hope, joy, gratitude, complacence; of the latter kind, are 
hatred, fear, anger, grief. He enumerates also several 
which are of a mixed nature. 

Thus much for President Edwards’s analysis of the 
human mind. His next step is to show that,true religion 
resides in a great measure in the affections. 

It will be remembered, that the affections have been 
made to consist not in all of that part of the mind which 
he calls the inclination or will, which is often expressed 
by the terms, feelings, desires, emotions, sensibilities, &c., 
but in the lively actings, the vigorous manifestations of 
these. Now if no exercises of the heart are to be called 
the affections, but such as are strongly excited, his posi- 
tion, when he says that true religion is confined to them, is 
by no means correct. ‘‘ That religion,” says Mr. Edwards, 
‘which God requires and willaccept, does not consist in 
weak and lifeless inclinations, raised but a little above a 
state of indifference. God in his word insists upon it, 
that we should be in earnest, fervent in spirit. If we are 
not in earnest, and our wills and inclinations strongly ex- 
ercised, we are nothing as to religion.” ‘I'his view he goes 
on to establish from the Scriptures, not one passage of 
which, however, proves more than that God requires 
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great earnestness and diligence in his service. True 
religion, says Mr. Edwards, is a powerful principle. 
‘Those who profess religion, but are destitute of its saving 
influence, are said to have a form of godliness, but to 
deny its power—and as this spirit of power, which resides 
in religion, acts upon the feelings, the excitement must be 
ereat. We give in this sketch only an epitome of the 
author’s argument. 

But is not that an extraordinary energy which can 
quicken into life, and make capable of any feeling an in- 
animate body? ‘T’o impart life, in any degree, to the dead, 
or to an inanimamate substance, there must be a powerful 
principle ; and yet there may be life, real life, where the 
sensations aye feeble, and the faculties but indifferently 
exercised. Religion does indeed consist in the exercises 
of the heart, but not always in its vigorous exercises. 
First the blade, and then the ear, and finally the full corn 
in the ear. If God accepted nothing of penitent sinners, 
but what is in itself worthy, our case would be hopeless. 
Grace not only originates what we do offer, but renders 
our feeble attempts to serve God acceptable. ‘Though it is 
a less worthy offering, yet, there is true religion in the 
smoking flax as well as in the ardent flame. When we 
say, therefore, that religion consists in the exercises of the 
affections, we must include, in this term, something more 
than strong and fully developed feelings and inclinations. 
We admit that there is no religion when the feelings are 
not moved more or less; and that the language of the 
author is correct, when he says, that ‘the things of relig- 
ion are so great that there can be no suitableness in the 
exercises of our hearts to their nature and importance, un- 
less those exercises are lively and powerful.” Our 
criticism is that the author employs the term ‘ affections” 
in too limited a sense. 

True religion consists very much in the feelings or sen- 
sibilities, and when these are not excited more or less, the 
quickening power of grace has not been exercised. It is 
a certain proof of an unregenerate state, to know the truth 
and not be affected by it, and it is a proof of a backslidden 
state, to be lightly aflected by it. 

Perhaps this criticism has been extended too far, espe- 
cially when it is considered how ably the position is 
sustained, that true religion chiefly consists in the affec- 
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tions, or, as it seems to us, the author should have said, in 
the sensibilities. 

We know not which most to admire, in this part of his 
treatise, in which he endeavors to show that much of 
religion resides in the affections,—the masterly clearness 
with which the operations of the heart savingly affected 
by divine grace are exhibited, spread out like a map, 
with full drawn lines, and made still more easily distin- 
guishable by contrasted colorings,—or the deep and all 
pervading religious spirit which it breathes. A specimen 
of this characteristic may be seen in the following passage. 
Speaking of desire after God and holiness as one of the 
affections which grace excites in the renewed heart, he 
quotes the passage from the Psalms, ‘‘ My soul breaketh 
for the longing it hath unto thy judgments at all times,” 
and then adds, ‘‘Such a holy desire or thirst of soul is 
mentioned in the beginning of Christ’s sermon on the 
mount, as one of those things which render or denote a 
man truly blessed. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 'T'o 
this holy thirst is promised the participation of the bless- 
ings of eternal life. I will give unto him that is athirst 
of the fountain of the water of life freely.”’ 

In passing here from the language of the author to that 
of the Bible, and then looking again to that of the author, 
one is scarcely able to perceive a change. ‘hey possess 
a common unction. ‘They are both, as deep, and clear, 
and gentle, and refreshing, as the fountain of the water of 
life of which he is speaking. 

His next object is to prove that there are many religious 
affections, which are an evidence neither for nor against 
a gracious state. ‘They are excited by the subject of relig- 
ion, and you cannot decide, when considered indepen- 
dently of every thing else, whether they are spurious or 
the effects of the saving operations of the Spirit of God. 
It is necessary only to allude to a few of these affections 
which are ‘‘no signs,’ in order to recall them to the recol- 
lection of most of our readers ; that they are very strong, or 
that they have an effect upon the body, that they render 
an individual fluent in religious conversation, that they 
cannot be accounted for on any other natural principles, 
that they are attended by the appearance of great love, or 
of actual joy and zeal, &c., are no proof that they are or 
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are not saving exercises. ‘I'he Christian has or may 
have them all; so may the hypocrite or self-deceived man. 
On some of these points, it is believed, that Mr. Edwards 
has pressed his criticisms as far as truth will warrant. 
And yet, there is no point, at least, if we except that con- 
cerning the affection of love, which he does not seem to 
sustain from the Word of God. Greater discrimination 
and caution were requisite here than in any other part of 
the work. In reading this head one is impressed with the 
idea that the writer had undertaken to annihilate fanati- 
cism, and that he had said to Jehovah, ‘‘ Let thy servant 
smite, I pray thee, and I will not smite a second time.” 

The fourth and last division, on the distinguishing 
signs of gracious affections, occupies something like two- 
thirds of the whole work. He enumerates twelve of these 
tests or signs. 

The elementary principle, the kernel of all that he lays 
down, distinguishing true from false religious affections, 
is found in these two ideas. One is, that the Spirit not 
only occasionally influences the souls of renewed persons, 
but abides in them. ‘This idea is extended still further. 
The Spirit of God is so united to the faculties of the soul, 
as to become the principle of a new nature and life. ‘‘ He 
is a fountain and well of water in the soul, springing up 
into spiritual and everlasting life.’”’ By this living water, 
Mr. Kdwards says, the evangelist means the Spirit of 
God. It is on account of this residue of the Spirit in the 
soul, as a quickening influence, a causation giving birth 
to whatever is good in the heart and life of man, that the 
saints are denominated spiritual. ‘This is one element. 

The other is, that the Spirit of God, dwelling in the 
saints as a vital principle, imparts its own moral nature 
to the soul. ‘‘'That which is born of the Spirit, is spirit,” 
is one of his proof texts. The soul of the Christian is 
made a partaker of the divine nature by a communication 
or impartation, not of its divine essence, but of its divine 
morality. Although Mr. Edwards has not set these forth 
with a formality, which indicates that he intentionally 
laid them down as such, yet, they are in fact the ele- 
mentary principles of all his masterly exhibitions of the 
genuine fruits of divine grace in the human heart. 

The design of the present article does not lead us into 
an analysis of this part of the work. But we cannot 
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omit a reference to a defect or two, which we think should 
be held in mind by the reader, and which, perhaps, most 
youthful or unskilful readers need to have pointed out to 
them. 

The full assurance of hope, of which the Scriptures 
speak as attainable by Christians, does not result, in our 
opinion, from any one test, of so plain and palpable a 
character, that on discovering its existence the question 
is for ever settled. There are several kinds of evidences. 
A religious life is one. But these actions may spring from 
other causes than from the operations of divine grace. 
Religious affections is another, but it is very doubtful 
whether any one of these affections is of such a character, 
that, by examining it, we can know that the Spirit of God 
has its residence in our hearts. Besides this, there is a 
higher and more spiritual source of evidence, that is, a 
hope which does not result from reflection, but which 
springs up in the soul spontaneously, in connection with 
certain religious exercises. If the love of God be shed 
abroad in the heart, hope is its concomitant. The individ- 
ual hopes, and perhaps enjoys an assurance, without once 
thinking of the reason of his hope, and the moment he- 
begins to examine its foundation he begins to doubt. 
And although by a process of self-examination he comes 
to the final conclusion that he is a Christian, his peace is 
of a more mingled and less satisfactory character. And 
yet, even this spontaneous hope is often fallacious, and is 
the marked characteristic of the fanatic. 

Now, Mr. Edwards seems to admit this in the begin- 
ning of this part of the work. He says, ‘‘I am far from 
laying down such rules as shall be suflicient of themselves 
to enable all true saints to know the goodness of their 
state, or afford them the principal means of their satisfac- 
tion.” And yet, as all are aware, who are familiar with 
his manner of treating this subject, he is ever laboring to 
touch bottom, though in unfathomable depths, to make 
palpable what God has not made so in his word. ‘This 
occasions in some places an obscurity which we used to 
experience when reading the book in early youth, the 
cause of which we have but more recently discovered. 
Had Mr. Edwards kept in mind his own concession just 
quoted, or the remark of Erasmus, “that it is not essential 
that one be able to know how much he does for himself, 
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and how much the grace of God does for him, provided 
he acknowledge that for his entire renewal he is dependent 
on the divine compassion :” he would have been clearer 
with less labor. 

Another objection to which allusion has been made, is 
the introduction of a doubtful philosophical principle, as 
a religious test. Were the principle true, it would be 
an unhappy use of it, so long as many did at that period, 
and probably, always, will reject it. 'The doubtful prin- 
ciple is this, that the ultimate element of goodness is moral 
beauty; and hence to perceive and enjoy this requires the 
peculiar capacity of a regenerate soul. It is doubtless 
familiar to our readers, that this is the fundamental prin- 
ciple in President Edwards’s theory of virtue. 

Now, we are ready to admit, that in moral goodness 
there is a combination of elements. Goodness has so far 
as we know utility, and we believe, one is as universal 
as the other. 'That act or character is also good which is 
what it ought to be. Rectitude and goodness are co- 
extensive. And we have no doubt, that there is moral 
beauty in goodness; if not in a single right act, at least, in 
a perfect moral character, composed of parts in which 
there is a moral symmetry. But we do not believe this 
attribute or element of moral goodness is always perceived 
by the renewed soul. If an action be useful or right, the 
plainest Christian has a perception of it, and a feeling con- 
cerning it, which no unrenewed man can experience. 
And he looks upon the Deity on account of his benevo- 
lence and justice, with entirely new views and feelings, so 
soon as he is, by the Spirit of God, brought out of darkness 
 ,into light. But the beauty of goodness, or the loveliness 
of holiness, is not clearly perceived, nor is its charm on the 
soul fully felt, we apprehend, till by education and much 
refined meditation, the moral taste of the soul has been 
developed. ‘The common Christian may experience the 
distinct appeals of right and of utility. Their impulse 
may shake the whole frame of his inner man, and yet, he 
may be nearly blind to that softer and more latent attribute, 
which is denominated moral beauty; an attribute which 
is often more distinctly perceived and admired by the 
unsanctified poet, than it is by some true saints of strong 
moral feelings. 
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But these defects in this part of the treatise, if defects 
they are, as we suppose them, are only as so many grains 
of sand in a wedge of gold. 

This book ought to be labelled, the ‘ Pastor’s Manual 
for the Inquirer’s Room:” and though not free from 
defects, nor in all respects adapted to this age, yet, it is 
the only work, we apprehend, in the English language in 
any degree entitled to such a designation. The old and 
experienced pastor may not need any such assistance. 
But every young pastor does. ‘The youthful pastor who 
brings to the work of guiding religious inquirers such 
qualifications only as he has acquired by general theolo- 
gical reading, and by the hearing of sermons, must ordina- 
rily be very incompetent. ‘The recollection of our own 
early crude instruction to inquirers has been a source of 
great regret and mortification. We committed errors, 
which, had we studied, instead of occasionally reading, 
Edwards on the Affections, would have been avoided. 

The importance of accuracy and skill in this department 
of pastoral service is not duly appreciated. At that stage 
of a human being’s probation, the most important of any, 
from his birth to the judgment seat of Christ, every thing 
is often indiscriminately laid before the mind. Not only 
do different individuals advance different views, but the 
same individual teaches the inquirer sentiments utterly at 
variance with his avowed doctrinal opinions. Arminian- 
ism, Iluminism, and Fanaticism, all are fostered by 
unskilful guides to inquirers. Scarcely any thing has 
done more to confirm us in the doctrine of divine sovereign- 
ty in the operations of grace, than to see order arise from 
such confusion, and the soul emerge safe from this flood, 
not only of error, but of actual contradiction. 

But, nevertheless, all do not thus safely emerge. False 
hopes are not unfrequently the consequence. Familiarity 
with Edwards on the Affections, and the use of it as a 
manual, would tend to diminish hypocrisy in the church. 
It would not only engender a spirit of caution, making the 
pastor, and, through him, the church deliberate, but it 
would, also, promote a spirit of discernment and skill in 
judging of religious exercises. ‘The examination of can- 
didates by the church, or its committee, would in this 
case be a rational ordeal. Although no pastor or church is 
competent to pronounce a decision as to a candidate’s 
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piety with absolute certainty, yet, if a sufficient length of 
time be allowed to elapse between the supposed conversion 
and the baptism, for the candidate to have been the sub- 
ject of those exercises which, in a few hours or days, 
cannot be expected to spring up in the soul, the church 
will be kept in great purity, so that such a church would 
be an almost perfect realization of the new covenant, 
when all shall know the Lord from the least of them to 
the greatest of them. 

And besides protecting the church from hypocrites, its 
tendency would be generally to purify the religion of 
actual Christians. We know of nothing more painful 
than to listen to the narration of religious exercises in 
candidates for church membership,—and not unfrequently 
in all Christians, in which are mingled spurious and 
genuine exercises,—the result of religious ignorance. We 
find all this in intelligent religious congregations, and 
under a highly educated ministry. ‘There are exercises 
of so marked a religious character, that you cannot doubt 
that they are the fruits of grace, and yet there is enough 
that it is false, both to mar the beauty of the divine work 
on the soul, and to diminish the power of truth in mould- 
ing the Christian character. What can be more painful, 
more heart-sickening, than to see a brother in the Lord, 
one whom you truly believe to be an heir of heaven, 
adulterating the sincere milk of the word with that which 
is pestilential to his soul, and thus nourishing in his heart 
affections along with those which the word of God in- 
spires, that are gross, earthly, sensual; and yet, all these - 
looked upon alike as evidences of the presence of a super- 
natural power. Surely he whose business it is to dissi- 
pate this darkness, with which sin has filled the human 
heart, and to deliver the soul from the delusions of the 
devil, should be a workman who needeth not to be 
ashamed. 

Again, were young pastors to make themselves familiar 
with this treatise of President Edwards, it would greatly 
increase the experimental character of their preaching. 
They would so thoroughly cultivate the habit of observ- 
ing the religious exercises of the heart, that in their 


discourses, they would be perpetually drawing from this 
fountain. 
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Experimental preaching stands opposed to three kinds. 
To abstract, doctrinal sermons, which, though true, are as 
inanimate as an anatomical preparation; to mere moral 
practice, overlooking the moral feelings, which are the 
spring of all that is acceptable in practice; and to that 
poetic, captivating kind of preaching, which is seen in 
men of a lively fancy, and the creations of whose imagin- 
ations are mostly collected from the external world. 

Sometimes doctrines are to be stated in an abstract 
form, and proved by a close and rigid train of reasoning. 
But doctrines are, ordinarily, inculcated with most suc- 
cess, when so incorporated with the exercises of the heart 
as to be made objects of consciousness. And as to that 
imaginative species of preaching which abounds chiefly 
in images and illustrations drawn from the external world, 
except so far as it more. perfectly exhibits, and more 
intensely fixes the minds of the hearers on what passes 
within themselves, however entertaining, it has in it but 
little moral power. ‘The kingdom of heaven is within: 
and that must be made the point of observation. Every 
thing is to be avoided which tends to divert attention from 
the exercises of the heart. Imaginative preaching may 
collect a congregation, but it will not convert sinners. 
Nor will it deepen the piety of Christians. Its tendency 
is to make every thing in religion superficial. ‘The con- 
gregation who sit under such a ministry are likely to live 
and die ignorant of themselves. 

We have said, that imaginative preaching is entertain- 
ing. It is not certain, after all, that it is more so than 
that which is experimental. Whose poetry is most 
pleasing and most deeply excites the interest of readers 
generally? That of Thomson, or of Cowper? ‘The one 
who causes to pass under your observation a ceaseless 
succession of the brightest pictures of the external world, 
—forms which must ever please, because they are the 
images of nature,—or the one who spreads before the eye 
of the mind images of the internal world, of the heart of 
man,—images equally true, and, as it seems, too, equally 
pleasing? Is there not a personality, a self-recognition, a 
freshness, a depth and tenderness in this last, that cannot 
be found in the first? Milton combines both of these 
characteristics. But we apprehend that while children, 
and, perhaps, some grown up men, may, at first reading, 
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be most pleased with the drapery and supernatural char- 
acters of the immortal bard, yet such as have had the 
passions of their heart developed, stop oftenest and ponder 
longest upon those passages, which, speaking of the heart, 
reach the heart. ‘These passages excite a sympathy, 
cause a gush of feeling indescribably more affecting than 
that superficial pleasure which any combination of the 
conceptions of material forms can produce. 

A family circle gathered around the domestic hearth, 
or the domestic altar, is a lovely sight. But the ideas it 
suggests to most minds are few and vague. Most of what 
is adapted to affect the heart is within the vail,—the 
feelings of the heart, the varied, tender, and sweet affections 
actively in exercise in this little group. ‘The most perfect 
specimen of painting produces but a feeble impression, if 
seen before the history is known, or without an explana- 
tion. So of all illustrations of mental operations drawn 
from the outward world. They are useful only to prolong 
reflection, and so deepen the impression after the spiritual 
idea is fully comprehended. 

But should it still be true that those preachers who 
have a fertile fancy are the most pleasing, it should be re- 
collected that their object is not to please their hearers, 
but to save them. The will cannot be moved through 
the imagination. It must be through the affections. ‘This 
Demosthenes well understood. In his Oration for the 
Crown he has but very few illustrations drawn from the 
outward world. The only one we believe to be found, 
for several pages, in the very heart of that master spec- 
imen of human persuasion, is the simple metaphor, ‘ He 
that sows the seed, is the father of the crop.” Here is 
the example of the greatest orator, perhaps, the world 
ever witnessed, pleading his own cause, with fame and 
liberty, if not life itself, in jeopardy. 'The nature of his 
object leads him away from the mere images and analo- 
gies of the material world, to the living spring of action in 
the human soul. 

But before closing these remarks, there is one tendency 
which a familiarity with this work of Mr. Edwards is 
likely to foster, that is to be guarded against. Some 
preachers seem to mistake a description of the religious 
affections, for the production of them. Now, accurately to 
delineate the state of the heart under the full influence of 
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religious feelings is a very different thing, and requires a 
very different talent, from that of exciting these feelings, 
by a proper presentation of the truths and motives of the 
gospel. Some preaching seems to be fitted only for a few 
inquirers, who need guidance rather than impulse; or, 
for a few mature Christians, who are always highly de- 
lighted, when the preacher skilfully describes what they 
have personally experienced. 

Hortatory preaching, not in its abused, but in its true 
sense, is necessary to excite the religious feelings. A 
description of what are true and saving exercises of heart 
may be necessary to save a man from error, but some- 
thing more is necessary to excite his sensibilities and to 
influence his will. Perhaps this distinction will account 
for the different results of the ministry of different preach- 
ers, each of whom preaches the truth. 

It is well-known that the preaching of the late Dr. 
Chaplin, whose name and reputation are, we doubt not, 
dear to us all, was not attended with the apparent results 
which might have been expected from a preacher of his 
talents and piety, and sound theological knowledge. Few 
men have so attentively studied, or could so faithfully 
delineate the different mental states of an awakened or a 
renewed sinner, under the conflicting influence of a de- 
praved heart and the Spirit of God; and yet, unless we 
are very much deceived, he rarely attempted to excite 
these exercises, or to move the will. His sermons are, 
ordinarily, a discussion of some practical or experiment- 
al subject—clear as a sea of molten glass, but purely 
didactic, and rarely ever persuasive. He was not in the 
habit of so laying down his propositions as to involve the 
personal application of the subject to his hearers, nor did 
he so construct the discourse, as to allow him without an 
awkward digression (of which he was rarely guilty) so 
to apply it to the congregation, as to awaken any strong 
sensations either of duty or of interest. 

A sermon which will cause men to resolve and to carry 
that resolution into action, must do something more than 
make, at the close, an application of the subject. A per- 
suasive influence must all along distil upon the heart. 
‘The will must never be left unplied.” ‘This does not 
imply that the speaker be a mere declaimer. But to 
secure practical religion, we must so reason as not merely 
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to convince, but to persuade, which is the chief end of 
preaching the gospel. 

We trust we shall not be supposed to advance a doc- 
trine at variance with the instructions of Dr. Whately, 
when he says, ‘‘Sermons would probably have more 
effect, if, instead of being, as they too frequently are, 
directly hortatory, they were more in a didactic form. 
The generality of hearers are too much familiarized to 
direct exhortation, to feel it adequately. ‘To use, says he, 
a homely illustration, a moderate charge of powder will 
have more effect in splitting a rock, if we begin by deep 
boring, and introducing the charge into the very heart of 
it, than ten times the quantity exploded on the surface.” 
It is not that we object to the didactic element in sermons, 
nor a rigid train of reasoning, but to the practice of ad- 
dressing all this exclusively to the intellect, and stopping 
short of the active principles of our nature, in which 
chiefly the gospel works its moral change. It is not that 
we would not introduce the charge into the very heart of 
the rock, but, when lodged there, it is as powerless as 
upon the surface, provided it is not ignited. 

Edwards on the Affections may be so studied as to in- 
duce a preacher to devote an exclusive attention to a 
description of those exercises which, after all, it is the 
first, and perhaps, the chief object of the pulpit to excite. 
But, on the other hand, it may be so read as not only to 
make the preacher skilful in separating the precious from 
the vile, but also to render him more competent to affect 
the heart and to determine the will. 
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Articte III. 
LIFE OF DEWITT CLINTON. 


Life of Dewitt Clinton. By James Renwick, LL. D., 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and 
Chemistry, in Columbia College. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1841. pp. 334. 


In this brief delineation of the life and character of 
one of our greatest men, Professor Renwick has made a 
valuable contribution to American biography. He has 
furnished the reading community with a volume which is 
fitted, not only to excite a strong interest, but to teach, 
especially to men in the earlier periods of life, many 
lessons of practical wisdom. Not only should they read 
the life, but they should study the character, of such a 
man as Dewitt Clinton. ‘To contemplate the career of 
aman distinguished for great talents, wisely directed to 
the accomplishment of great objects, can scarcely fail to 
awaken ennobling aspirations in every generous mind. 
Dewitt Clinton belonged to that noble class of men, who 
rise up at distant periods in the history of mankind, and 
give a new and lasting impulse to the progress of society, 
and leave to posterity monuments of their greatness and 
usefulness as imperishable as the country in which they 
lived. 

Few have failed to note how prone we are to forget the 
wise and practical lessons which are taught us by the 
services and virtues of departed worthies. ‘Though we 
may retain in our memories the names of the great and 
good, who, but a few years ago, were the leading agents 
in advancing the social interests of their time,—who have 
left us in their examples the fullest exhibition of wisdom, 
patriotism and piety,—yet we are not accustomed to hold 
these benefactors of our race in that fresh remembrance 
which urges us onward with a quicker and firmer step 
in the paths of usefulness and duty. Hence it may not 
be unwise to turn our thoughts back occasionally, and to 
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review the bright examples of the illustrious dead, in 
order to awaken and to direct the dormant energies of the 
living. With these sentiments, we purpose to give a brief 
sketch of the life and most prominent services of the dis- 
tinguished man whose biography is now before us. 

Dewitt Cumnton was born in March, 1769, at Little 
Britain, in Orange county, State of New York. His 
father, James Clinton, whose ancestors were of English 
origin, was a native of the same place. Possessing strong 
natural powers of mind, he acquired a good education, 
and became distinguished both as a civil and a military 
officer; having attained the rank of a Major General in 
the army of the United States in the revolutionary war. 
General Clinton married Miss Mary Dewitt, a descendant 
of a respectable family from Holland. Their son, who 
was honored with his mother’s family name, early receiv- 
ed her devoted attentions. Dr. Hosack informs Us, that 
Mrs. Clinton was ‘‘a lady of extraordinary merits,” and 
we may safely presume she did much to mould the early 
character, to cultivate the expanding affections, and to 
develop the mental powers of her promising son. 

While he lived in his native town, where he received 
his early education at a grammar school taught by the 
village pastor, he was uniformly considered an indus- 
trious and sensible boy. His talents, however, attracted 
no particular attention until, at about thirteen years of 
age, he was sent to Kingston Academy to prepare for 
college. Here his mind, acting under a new stimulus, 
began to unfold its powers, and even at that early age 
he gave many indications of future eminence. 

Having spent two years at this institution, pursuing the 
studies preparatory to an advanced standing in college, 
he returned home with the expectation of immediately 
entering Princeton College. With this design he ac- 
companied his father to New York, where he spent a few 
days with his friends. The mayor and several other 
distinguished citizens, having learned the intentions of 
General Clinton and feeling that it would be a public dis- 
grace if the nephew of the governor should be obliged to 
resort to another State for his education, persuaded him 
to relinquish his original preferences in behalf of Prince- 
ton, and to place his son in Columbia College. 
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This institution had been entirely closed from the time 
the British took possession of New York; and, although 
some arrangements for re-opening that venerable seat of 
learning had been made, yet at this time none of them 
had been carried into effect. Ample provisions for in- 
struction, however, were now almost immediately made, 
and young Clinton, with several others, entered the junior 
class in 1784. 

Dr. Cochran, then one of the professors in the college, 
in speaking of Clinton, says, ‘‘1 found him apt to learn 
any thing that was required of him. He was clear in the 
mathematics and correct in his classical knowledge. He 
did every thing well.”’ 

To say this of any man is high praise. May not this 
very habit of doing every thing well have laid that broad 
foundation of character, upon which, in after life, he 
erected such a noble superstructure? While in college, 
Clinton and his fellow-students formed a literary society 
for mutual improvement in composition, declamation, and 
extemporaneous debating;—and, though a boy of but 
fifteen, he soon became its most prominent member. 
After spending two years in close application to his col- 
legiate studies, he was graduated in 1786, receiving the 
highest honors of the class. Though his competitors 
were few in number, yet they were fine scholars for young 
men of their age. Dr. Cochran, speaking of them, says, 
‘‘ Draw at a venture from the old and illustrious semina- 
ries of England and Ireland, the same number of names 
as we had on our books, and I will venture to affirm, that 
they will not be superior to such men as Governor Clin- 
ton, Chancellor Jones, Dr. John M. Mason, and several 
others.”” Clinton was highly esteemed both by the officers 
and students of Columbia College, and left to the latter, 
says his biographer, ‘“‘an example of steadiness, diligence 
and moral excellence.”’ 

Immediately after leaving college, Clinton commenced 
the study of the law with the Hon. Samuel Jones, who at 
that time held a high rank as a member of the New York 
bar. This profound jurist taught him to form a proper 
estimate of his intended profession, and so directed his 
studies as to make him thoroughly acquainted with its 
great principles. While pursuing his legal studies, young 
Clinton joined a literary association, composed of gentle- 
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men engaged in the study of the law and polite literature. 
Here, among many who were then distinguished for ability 
and eloquence, and afterwards for professional eminence, 
he soon rose to a prominent place; evincing at that early 
period, that quickness of perception, and clearness of rea- 
soning, that ample power of illustration and facility in 
composition, that skill and power in extemporaneous 
debate, which he so fully manifested in his subsequent 
career. After the usual course of three years’ study, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1789, when only about twenty 
years of age. 

He commenced practice in the city of New York, his 
friends anticipating for him a brilliant career of profes- 
sional success; but his uncle, George Clinton, then gov- 
ernor of the State, wanting a private secretary in whose 
ability and fidelity he could place the most implicit con- 
fidence, appointed Dewitt Clinton to fill the office. He 
accepted the appointment, and from that moment he 
began to mingle in political strife, into which he threw all 
the force of his ardent temperament, and all the power of 
his giant mind. He entered upon the duties of his new 
office, at that time of extraordinary political excitement, 
when the question of adopting the constitution of the 
United States was about to be submitted to the people. 
‘‘'The veteran pen of Jay, the strong and clear intellect of 
Hamilton, and the cool sagacity of Madison,” were, on 
this occasion, put in requisition. The papers of these 
eminent writers collected in the Federalist, show how 
triumphant were their arguments, and how irresistible 
were their conclusions. Clinton, having adopted the poli- 
tical opinions of his uncle, who was opposed to some 
features of the constitution, could not allow these able 
papers to remain unanswered. From his pen proceeded 
the ablest articles, which were written against the adop- 
tion of the proposed constitution. These articles are 
said to have influenced many votes in the State, and to 
have left upon many minds the impression, that in force 
of argument and happy illustration, they were not inferior 
to the papers of the Federalist. But the cause in which 
he displayed his youthful prowess was, happily, not des- 
tined to prevail. After attending the convention, and 
hearing the debates on the great points in his discussions, 
he abandoned, in a most patriotic spirit, his opposition to 
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the adoption of the Constitution. Convinced of the pro- 
found wisdom and forecast of the framers of our national 
bulwark, he ever afterwards was one of its warmest 


friends and strongest defenders. 'Though an active poli- - 


tician during the whole five years in which he acted as 
private secretary to the Governor, he was esteemed by all 
parties as a young man of true dignity of character and of 
great promise. While discharging the duties of his 
confidential station, he was honored with the office of 
Secretary to the Board of Regents of the University of 
New York, and also with that of Secretary to the Board 
for fortifying the harbor of New York. In performing the 
duties of these offices, he became acquainted with the 
leading men in the State, and was, in fact, thus introduced 
into political life. 

In 1795, John Jay, then Chief Justice of the United 
States, was elected Governor of the State of New York, 
in place of George Clinton, who had rendered himself 
somewhat unpopular by his opposition to the Constitution ; 
and owing to the change in the political fortunes of his 
uncle, Clinton’s appointments ceased, and he retired to 
private life at the age of twenty-five. We have now 
glanced at the early history of Dewitt Clinton. We 
have viewed him in his academical, his professional, and, 
in fact, his political pupilage. Henceforward, we must 
contemplate him as standing alone, rising to eminence, 
guided by his own judgment, and relying only on his own 
powers. 

Before following Clinton through the great enterprises 
to which he devoted the strength of his manhood, it may 
be gratifying to some of our readers to peruse Professor 
Renwick’s graphic description of his personal appearance : 


“Clinton’s person, in his youth and early manhood, was remarkable 
for its masculine beauty, and, as years advanced, assumed a majestic 
character. His stature was upward of six feet, straight, and finely pro- 
portioned. His eyes were a dark hazel, approaching to black, and 
highly expressive; his hair brown; his complexion clear, and more 
florid than usual among Americans; his teeth fine, giving a peculiar 
grace to his smile; his nose slightly aquiline. His habits of reflection 
and close study were marked in the ordinary expression of his counte- 
nance, which, controlled at an early period of his life to the gravity be- 
coming the magistrate and the senator, presented an appearance of 
seriousness almost approaching to austerity. When speaking in public, 
however, his face expressed, with the utmost flexibility, the varying 
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emotions to which his words gave vent; while in the intercourse of pri- 
vate Jife and in familiar conversation, the gravity, which rested on his 
features when not excited, gave way on occasion to playfulness and 
mirth.”—p. 299. 


The following extracts from Dr. Hosack’s Memoir of 
Clinton will give our readers some conception of his ap- 
pearance and power as a public speaker. Those who 
have never heard him on some great occasion will perhaps 
wonder how he wrought such miracles in arousing, 
directing and controlling public opinion. All who have 
heard him speak on a subject affording ample scope to the 
mighty powers of his mind, will never forget his manly 
bearing, and that solemn earnestness which seemed to 
concentrate all his energies upon the single point in dis- 
cussion, and make every feature in his face speak the 
same language that fell from his lips. 


“Clinton, as a public speaker, was slow and deliberate in his man- 
ner, manifesting the constant exercise of his understanding, while in 
the act of delivery ; he also observed great order in the plan of his dis- 
course, arranging his arguments with precision and with the view to 
giving to each its appropriate place and effect, exhibiting thereby much 
previous and careful consideration of the subject; yet such was the 
quickness of his perception and the power of analysis, that he did not 
require long preparatory deliberation to embrace a full view of the merits 
of the question which came before him.”—pp. 38, 39. 


“Tam aware, that by many persons, Clinton * * * was not con- 
sidered an eloquent speaker. It is to be observed that he so exclusive- 
ly addressed himself to the understanding of his hearers, that he gave 
less attention to the manner of his communication than is customary with 
most public speakers. He never indulged in rant or vehemence, either 
in voice or gesture, yet his clear and logical method and arrangement, 
the force and perspicuity of his style, and dignity of manner, his strong 
and manly tone of voice, united with his undaunted firmness, gave to his 
discourse, whether in the judgment seat or in the halls of legislation, 
an influence and effect which no other individual, except the lamented 
Hamilton, Wells and Emmet, has ever exercised in our State. As far 
as inductive reasoning, happy illustration, strong and vigorous lan- 
guage, a style always dignified and ofttimes highly ornamented, can be 
considered as constituting eloquence, and calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion and carry conviction to his auditory, Clinton is entitled to the 
denomination of an eloquent speaker.”—p. 41. 


He was, in a remarkable degree, endowed with the 
rare faculty,—the most valuable faculty which the orator 
can possess,—of perceiving the effect of his speaking upon 
the persons whom he addressed. As he himself declared, 
he could anticipate the probable result of his arguments, 
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and thus, while speaking, could decide whether it 
would be wise to press an immediate decision of the ques- 
tion, or endeavor to have it deferred until he should be 
able, with greater certainty, to control it. 

To these delineations of his peculiarly commanding 
person, and more commanding mind, we subjoin one or 
two notices of his character, as a politician, and this we 
do without the slightest sympathy with any of the politi- 
cal parties of his time. We would contemplate him only 
as he rose above all party strifes,—we would view him as 
the traveller sometimes gazes on the grandeur of a distant 
mountain, raising its towering summit into the clear sun- 
shine, far above the fogs and mists that hang around and 
obscure its base. 


“ Born and nurtured among the Whigs of the Revolution, imbibing 
daily from the counsels of a patriot father and uncle the cardinal princi- 
ples of liberty, and learning from their great examples the practical appli- 
cation of those principles, Clinton could not be other than an ardent 
and devoted republican, * * * In all the public acts and docu- 
ments which owe their existence to his prolific and vigorous pen, there 
is apparent throughout a deep and confirmed veneration of the princi- 
ples and forms of our free institutions, a living faith in man’s capacity 
for self-government, and an unconquerable hostility to arbitrary and 
illegal power, in whatever shape it — appear. * * * Asa Sen- 
ator, as a Judge, and as Governor of the State, he constantly repressed 
the claims of power, steadily resisted the encroachments of the different 
branches of the government upon the precincts of each other, and firmly 
and at much hazard, vindicated the sovereignty of the State and the in- 
dividual rights of the citizen. These, it is true, are political principles 
of conduct recognized by the great body of our fellow-citizens, but are 
apt to be forgotten by our public men when elevated to office. In this 
respect, Clinton was at all times consistent. The lessons which he 
inculcated, as a private citizen, he practised when in power. Upon the 
whole, he exhibited in political conduct the example of a stern and in- 
flexible republican, in the large and catholic sense of that term, worthy 
of the purest page of Grecian or Roman history.”—p. 42. 


He was in reality what he has been eloquently called, 
“the Pericles of our Commonwealth; for nearly thirty 
years he exercised, without stooping to the little arts of 
popularity, an intellectual dominion in his native State, 
scarcely inferior to that of the illustrious Athenian,—a 
dominion as benignant as it was effective.” * 

This noble spirit was manifested in all the public sta- 
tions which he filled during his eventful political career. 





* George Griffin, Esq. 
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For nearly ten years he was mayor of the city of New York, 
then a very important office, as the mayor was president 
of the Common Council, chief judge in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and presiding judge in the Court of General 
Sessions or Criminal Court. One of the ablest jurists* in 
our country considers some of the opinions which Clinton, 
in the capacity of judge, gave, in these and other courts, 
on important cases, “‘as models of judicial and parliament- 
ary eloquence, and all relating to important questions of 
constitutional rights and personal liberty.” 

The Hon. Richard Riker, for several years Recorder 
of New York, says in a letter addressed to Dr. Hosack, 
‘Clinton was the chief magistrate of our city for nearly 
ten years. As such, he was the presiding judge in the 
Court of General Sessions. During almost the whole of 
that period I was the district attorney, and conducted 
before him the criminal business of the city. You ask 
me to give his character in the important station of judge. 
My answer is, that he was, in my opinion, one of the 
safest judges that ever presided in a court of criminal 
jurisprudence. He was patient, discriminating, master of 
all the great principles of criminal law, severe, when jus- 
tice required it, but always inclined to the side of mercy.” 

Clinton was for many years a member of the State 
Legislature, either in the Senate or House of Assembly. 
In these bodies, where he maintained a high reputation 
for talent and statesmanship, he distinguished himself by 
his support of every measure for the development of the 
physical resources of the State, the promotion of learning, 
and the extension of benevolence. 

In 1801, he was elected a Senator of the United States, 
at the age of thirty-two, being the youngest man, we be- 
lieve, who ever took a seat in that august body. Here, in 
all the debates in which he participated, he exhibited a 
maturity of judgment and an extent of knowledge which 
soon gained for him a high rank as a statesman. His 
power in debate against a strong opposition was not 
known until Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, introduced into 
the Senate his famous resolutions, which amounted, in 
fact, to a declaration of war with Spain, because the 
Spanish authorities at New Orleans had, in violation of 





* Chancellor Kent. 
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treaty, interfered with the trade of American vessels navi- 
gating the Mississippi. Clinton opposed these resolutions, 
which were supported by some of the oldest and ablest 
debaters in the Senate. Says Professor Renwick, 

“In the debate which ensued, Clinton took a decided lead on the side 
of the administration. His speech delivered on this occasion, is remark- 
able for its sound and luminous exposition of the state of the question and 
of the principles of international law which were applicable to it. It fur- 
nished the basis of the speeches of the other friends of the administration, 
and _ arguments met with no satisfactory reply from the opposition.” 
—p. 59. 

Clinton opposed an appeal to arms to settle what might 
be settled by negotiation. ‘The plan which he proposed 
was finally adopted. ‘The result was a measure which 
gave to the administration of Jefferson enduring renown, 
the acquisition of Louisiana for a sum infinitely less than 
it would have cost our country to have regained her privi- 
leges by a war with Spain, without acquiring the right to 
a foot of that invaluable territory. 


“ Clinton continued for two years in the Senate of the United States,” 
says his biographer, “and his reputation for ability as a statesman, for- 
merly confined to the limits of his native State, became national. He 
was on all sides looked up to as the most rising man in the Union, and 
may reasonably have seen in perspective the highest honors in the gift 
of the people.”—p. 60. 

After leaving the Senate, the State of New York became 
the great field of his labor. With a mind well developed, 
well balanced, and stored with learning at once various and 
profound, governor Clinton devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his native State, with a steadfastness and energy 
‘“‘that the nature of the human mind forbade to be more, 
and the character of the individual forbade to be less.” 

He had early studied her laws, seen their defects, and 
often recommended some important changes. ‘‘ Clinton, 
most undoubtedly, was master of the great and leading 
principles of the laws and constitutions of his country, 
and of general jurisprudence ; and when questions of diffi- 
culty came before him, none could better or more promptly 
seize the true bearings of the case and place it on its true 
foundation, and by the force of a discriminating and un- 
sophisticated judgment clear it from all perplexing embar- 
rassments. ‘The law never suffered by any judgment or 
opinion delivered by him, but often acquired additional 
dignity from his manly and liberal expositions. In moral 
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courage to withstand all undue influence, Clinton was 
characteristically and intrinsically strong.” * 

His influence and eloquence released the laws of New 
York from many of those inconvenient forms and tram- 
mels by which the purposes of justice were too often 
embarrassed or defeated. In his official communications 
to the Legislature, he frequently and strenuously urged 
various and important reforms in the laws of the State. 
These recommendations prepared the public mind for, and 
in a great measure led to, the important revisal of the State 
laws. Though the great masters of law had long seen and 
felt the necessity of a reform in their department, yet none 
were ready to make any decided movement in the case. 

Clinton was the first governor of any State in the Union 
who ventured, in the face of deep-rooted prejudices, to 
recommend a complete code or digest of State laws. ‘The 
laws of New York are indebted to him more than to any 
other man, for many and important improvements. ‘'T'o 
him belongs the lasting glory of having moulded the 
system of English law into a code adapted.to our free 
institutions, and of infusing into that code a greater spirit 
of liberality and a more benignant feeling of philanthropy. 
In the great work of reform in jurisprudence, he accom- 
plished for his native State what Lord Brougham so long 
labored to effect in the most enlightened of European 
nations. Clinton’s official recommendations, and his un- 
tiring personal efforts in forming a wholesome code of laws 
for the State of New York, will remain to after ages an 
enduring evidence of his enlightened and comprehensive 
views of jurisprudence, and posterity will rank him with 
the Justinians and Bacons of other nations. 

Another remarkable trait in his character was that de- 
votion to literature and science which distinguished him 
in an honorable manner from the generality of American 
statesmen. Honorably ambitious of the character of a 
man of science and letters, every moment he could snatch 
from his numerous avocations, was spent in the cultiva- 
tion of his mind. His library was large and well selected, 
and in the society of his books he spent those morning and 
evening hours which most men waste in useless slumber 
or in fashionable amusements. His acquaintance with 
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the ancient and the English classics was extensive. He was 
also quite familiar with the physical sciences, particularly 
with chemistry, botany, mineralogy, geology and zoology. 
Through the whole course of his life he devoted a liberal 
share of attention to almost every department of learning. 
He was a member of most of the literary and scientific 
societies of his own and other States, and an honorary 
member of many of the learned societies of Europe. 

For many years a member of the New York Historical 
Society, he enriched its archives with the results of his 
personal researches. His discourse on the history and 
character of the Indians called the Five Nations, pro- 
nounced before the Historical Society when he accepted 
the office of its president, ‘‘may,’” according to Professor 
Renwick, “ well place him on a level with any writers of 
that class which America has ever produced.” 

Clinton was one of the founders and the first president 
of the New York Literary and Philosophical Society. <A 
philosopher in the truest sense of the term, he prosecuted 
his studies with a freedom from all bias to preconceived 
opinions. Not only was he a diligent student in the 
various branches of natural philosophy, but he actually 
made several interesting and valuable discoveries in natu- 
ral history. ‘These gained for him a high rank among 
the learned at home and abroad, and many of the foreign 
societies, founded for the cultivation of the natural 
sciences, conferred upon him their honors. ‘The celebrat- 
ed Dr. Mitchill once said that Clinton, with little more 
than an incidental attention to these departments of learn- 
ing, had, by his accurate knowledge and his peculiar tact 
of observation, acquired honors and estimation abroad 
beyond those gained by almost any American. 

Not confining his attention to the natural sciences, Clin- 
ton was a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, and for 
several years its efficient president. Before this institution 
he pronounced a most finished discourse, which evinced 
his extensive knowledge of the principles of the fine arts. 

The periods during which he presided over these asso- 
ciations, fill the brightest pages in their history. ‘They 
flourished while his influence on them was felt; they 
declined when it was withdrawn. In establishing and 
fostering such institutions as these, Clinton exhibited a 
character widely different from that of almost any Ameri- 
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can statesman. He always stood prominent among the 
few who seem to have foreseen, that money expended in 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences and in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, was not wasted, but would soon be 
returned with tenfold interest. 

With these enlightened and liberal views, he gave to 
literary and scientific institutions, in addition to his :per- 
sonal labors and pecuniary contributions, the benefits of 
his pen and the power of his eloquence in obtaining for 
them valuable charters, and, whenever he could effect his 
object, liberal donations of money. 

But his attention was not confined to these and simi- 
lar institutions of learning. His views were as wide as 
the wants of the community. We cannot present this 
part of his praiseworthy efforts in a better manner, than 
by introducing a few extracts from the work before us: 


“While mayor of the city of New York, Clinton took the lead in the 
promotion of numerous important public objects. To the aid of these 
he not only brought his talents as a writer, his personal exertions, and 
the whole weight of his political influence, but contributed, when 
necessary, freely from his private purse. Among these, the Free 
School Association, as well from the direct and immediate benefits it 
produced, as from having been the first step towards that system which 
now includes the whole State in its beneficent influence, is most worthy 
of notice.”—p. 78. 


He drew the plan and obtained the charter of the 
‘‘F'ree School Association,” whose object was to provide 
gratuitous instruction for the children of the poor. 


“No farther legislative aid was granted at the time; and it became 
necessary, in order to carry the objects of the association into effect, 
to have recourse to private contributions. Inthe labor of solicitation 
and explanation necessary for such a purpose, and in the irksome task 
of begging from door to door, Clinton took more than his share. In 
company with Frederic Depeyster, another of the associates, he called 
personally upon many of the citizens, and did not cease from his exer- 
tions until no more funds could be collected. The list of Depeyster 
and Clinton exhibited subscriptions to the amount of $4910. 

“ His influence with the corporation of the city, over whose delibera- 
tions he then presided, was next brought into action, and a grant of an 
old building, formerly used as an arsenal, with a donation of $2000 in 
money, was obtained. 

“Tn the year 1806, Clinton, having taken his seat in the Senate of 
the State, was named chairman of a committee to which a petition of 
the Free School Society for aid was referred. In this capacity he made 
a most able and conclusive report, in which the importance of the in- 
stitution to the public was exhibited in so clear a light, that a bill was 
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passed, by which an immediate appropriation of $12,000, with an annuity 
of $1500 per annum, was granted to the Society. 

“This was the germ of the public schools of the city of New York, 
now so flourishing, and the basis on which the great system of common 
schools throughout the State was founded. 'The success of the first pub- 
lic school was unexampled in training up to habits of industry and mo- 
rality, youth who might otherwise have fallen into idleness and vice. 
At the end of twenty years from its foundation, it was the proud boast 
of Clinton, then governor of the State, in a message to the Legislature, 
that out of the many thousands who had received instruction in the 
public schools, none had ever been convicted of a criminal offence. 

“The success of the public school in New York led to its speedy 
imitation in Albany and Troy ; and the obvious benefits which the sev- 
eral establishments conferred on the community, furnished the most 
powerful inducements for the accumulation of such a fund as might 
spread similar advantages throughout the State. It is unnecessary to 
enter into an exhibition of the immense value which the common schools 
have been to the State of New York. Their importance is admitted on 
all hands ; and, where the right of suffrage is universal, the only secu- 
rity for liberty is to be found in an equally universal diffusion of the 
blessings of education.”—pp. 79—81. 

“ From the time that he became an associate and the first president of 
the Public School Society of New York, Clinton was unwearied in his 
labors to promote the cause of education. As mayor of the city, as sen- 
ator, and as governor of the State, he made every fair use of the influence 
of his station to increase the school fund and extend its benefits. Stand- 
ing alone at first, he was joined in the end by such numbers, and the 
influence finally became so powerful, as to overleap the bounds he would 
himself have set to it, and to monopolize patronage, of which a part 
might have been extended, with greater public benefit, to institutions 
of more elevated character.”—>p. 86. 


We have made these extracts to show what the future 
historian will record, that Clinton was not only the prin- 
cipal founder of that grand system of public instruction 
which is now conferring its blessings upon more than half 
a million of children in the State of New York, but that 
he was through his whole life, one of its firmest friends 
and most faithful guardians. 

In thus providing for the education of the mass of the 
people, he showed himself to be a statesman of the highest 
order. ‘To lay broad and deep the foundations of schools 
for elementary instruction,—to foster the higher sem- 
inaries of learning,—to encourage the cultivation of prac- 
tical science and general literature, were always parts of 
Clinton’s enlightened and far-reaching policy. 

Let us now view this illustrious statesman from another 
point of observation. The most western settlements in 
New York, at the close of the Revolution, extended not 
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far beyond the valley of the Mohawk, and even in that 
fertile vale not as far as the present site of Utica. Most 
of the settlersin the valley were of German origin, a quiet 
and industrious, though not an enterprising, people. But 
soon after the close of the war, the hardy and enterprising 
sons of New England began to turn their attention to the 
fertile regions of interior and western New York; and 
in the course of a few years, these regions were overspread 
by the tide of immigration from the Eastern States. ‘These 
people carried with them the habits of New England in- 
dustry. The forests were swept away before them. The 
rich vales and uplands soon yielded harvests so abundant, 
that the products needed for domestic consumption were 
supplied, and a large surplus remained almost useless for 
want of a market. The eastern portions of the State 
wanted this very surplus, and would give in exchange for 
it those foreign articles which have become so necessary 
to the comforts of civilized life. 

But the means of transportation from the distant set- 
tlements to the eastern markets were so slow, laborious, 
and expensive, that the western produce, sold at the cur- 
rent prices, would scarcely defray the expense of carrying 
it to market. ‘The oldest and ablest statesmen of that 
time suggested remedies for this evil. One was to im- 
prove the inland navigation by removing the obstructions 
to boating from the Mohawk and other streams leading 
westward, and connecting them with the lakes in the in- 
terior and western part of the State. ‘This experiment 
was made, and the result was a complete failure. 

Next, an attempt was made to remove this evil, by con- 
necting the remote regions to the eastern marts by turn- 
pikes. ‘The ‘‘ Genesee,” the ‘‘Cherry Valley,” and other 
turnpikes, were constructed, and soon lined with immense 
baggage-wagons, conveying the country produce to the east- 
ern markets, and bringing back the various articles, needed 
in the remote districts, which the new settlements could 
not produce. ‘Though these new thoroughfares increased 
the rapidity of transportation, and somewhat diminished 
the expense, still the energies of the whole State seemed 
to be paralyzed for want of some larger channels, affording 
a more free and rapid circulation of its vital current. 

At this crisis in the public affairs, Clinton began to put 
forth his views of a system of artificial inland navigation. 
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Though Washington, and other distinguished statesmen, 
had talked and written about the utility of canals con- 
necting the lakes and rivers of New York, yet no one had 
projected so bold and yet so feasible a plan as the Erie 
Canal. 

Clinton’s views on this subject were regarded by the 
mass of the people as the offspring of the overheated brain 
of some visionary statesman. But he was no visionary. 
The scheme, and the means proposed for carrying it into 
effect, were alike worthy of his mind. ‘They bore the 
impress of a practical projector and of an able financier. 
With a perception bold and intuitive, with views just and 
comprehensive, he saw and examined the subject in all its 
bearings, in all its importance. But public opinion was 
against him, or rather half a century behind him. Some 
master-spirit was needed, to enlighten the public mind and 
to direct it to this new and bold enterprise. Some pioneer 
was required, to instruct the ignorant, to lead on the timid, 
to persuade the wavering, to inspire the ardent. Clinton 
stood forth the zealous advocate of the grand Erie Canal. 
He had weighed well the whole subject. He foresaw 
that, if the great channel, when completed, should not 
meet the wants of the people, the enterprise would bring 
bankruptcy upon the State, and utter ruin upon its pro- 
jector. He foresaw, too, that the scheme, if successful, 
would crown the State with unparalleled prosperity and 
imperishable glory. With a living faith in the practica- 
bility and importance of the enterprise, he periled, without 
wavering, his highest earthly hopes on the dubious issue 
of the undertaking. 

Soon his most devoted political friends saw that his 
cause was unpopular, and, apprehensive that it might 
prove destructive to his political character and standing, 
appointed a committee to wait on him for the purpose of 
dissuading him from all farther efforts on the subject. 
When this committee had expressed their fears of the 
disastrous results of his contemplated internal improve- 
ments, his reply was characteristic of his invincible deter- 
mination: ‘Gentlemen, my mind is decided on this 
measure ; it is practicable, it is of immense importance to 
the interests of the State, it is perfectly within the reach 
of her resources; I am, therefore, determined to hazard all 
for its accomplishment.’ He did hazard all, and, to bor- 
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row the eloquent language of one of his political enemies, 
‘‘in the great work of internal improvement he persevered 
through good report and through evil report, with a stead- 
iness of purpose that no obstacle could divert, and when 
all the elements were in commotion around him, and even 
his chosen associates were appalled, he alone, like Colum- 
bus on the wide waste of waters in his frail bark, with a 
disheartened and unbelieving crew, remained firm, self- 
poised, and unshaken.”’ * 

Besides his untiring efforts in the Legislature in urging 
the passage of canal bills, his personal labor in exploring 
the whole route of the channel of trade, his invaluable 
services in obtaining the loans necessary to carry on the 
great public works, when elected governor of the State, he 
identified his administration with his favorite project, and 
risked its duration on the success of the enterprise. For 
fourteen years he was the most laborious member of the 
Board of Canal Commissioners, and for ten years its pre- 
siding officer. ‘The canal policy having early become a 
political qnestion, he passed onward for years without 
wavering, ‘‘wading though streams and torrents of ridi- 
cule, calumny and insult, in the prosecution of this greatest 
of modern enterprises.”’ + 

While he was engaged in prosecuting the great public 
works, diffusing the light of his experience, communicating 
his spirit of enterprise to every section of the State, his 
political opponents succeeded in undermining his influence 
and in destroying his popularity. After having lost all 
public offices except that of canal commissioner, he still 
bent all the energies of his soul and all the resources of his 
mind to the accomplishment of the great public works. 
At last he was removed from the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners, for mere political purposes. ‘This step was 
the more extraordinary, as the canal was now approaching 
its completion, and the office had become merely honorary, 
and as he was not now, and never had been, paid a farthing 
for his services on the Board. 

The intelligence of his removal spread throughout the 
State with almost electric rapidity, and the fire of a just 
indignation followed in its train. ‘The people with spon- 
taneous and irrepressible ardor demanded that the injured 
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statesman should be restored to power. The sequel is 
known. At the next election, Clinton was chosen gover- 
nor of the State by a majority of more than sixteen thou- 
sand votes ! 

Having resumed his seat in the gubernatorial chair in 
1825, there awaited him still higher honors. A little more 
than seven years had now elapsed since he as the senior 
commissioner had removed the first earth from the bed of 
the Erie canal. That canal was now nearly completed, 
and had already begun to confer its benefits on the State, 
creating an amount of prosperity which the most sanguine 
had never anticipated. All eyes were turned upon Clin- 
ton as the procuring cause of this prosperity. 


“ As this great undertaking approached its conclusion, preparations 
were made along its whole extent for public rejoicings; nor were such 
preparations confined to the banks of the canal, but extended to the 
shores of the Hudson and the city of New York. The water of Lake 
Erie was admitted into the canal onthe 26th of October, 1826, and the 
interesting fact was announced by signal cannon, which conveyed the 
joyful tidings in a few minutes to the beach of the ocean. Immediately 
thereafter, a flotilla set out from the harbor of Buffalo, conveying the 
governor, the canal commissioners, and numerous distinguished persons, 
and bearing the symbolic representation of the lake to be wedded to the 
deity ofthe ocean. At Albany, the flotilla was increased by an escort of 
steamboats, and, on entering the bounds of the city of New York, the 
corporation and public authorities joined in the aquatic procession by 
which the water of the lake was borne to be mingled with the tide of 
the sea. 

“Our country has never witnessed any ceremony accompanied by 
such pomp, nor one which diffused in every breast such unmingled feel- 
ings of gratification. All feelings of party spirit were suspended, and 
even the bitterness of persona] animosity was for a moment neutralized. 
Clinton was received at every place as the chief instrument of the bless- 
ings which had already been experienced, but which all felt to be the 
mere prelude of what were to follow; and, while thousands had aided 
in promoting the great design, no whisper was heard to indicate that he 
had any rival in the magnitude of his exertions or the amount of his 
services.”—pp. 272, 273. 


We are unwilling to close this article without some 
notice of Clinton’s philanthropic labors and Christian 
character. : 

‘His efforts to secure the donations for founding the 
‘‘Sailor’s Snug Harbor,” were of the greatest importance 
to that benevolent institution, and all seamen have ample 
reasons for giving him a high rank among their benefac- 
tors. While a member of the Legislature, he made vigor- 
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ous and unwearied efforts in favor of establishing a Hos- 
pital for the Insane. His able reports and speeches were 
mainly instrumental in procuring legislative aid to erect 
and support the ‘‘ Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane.” 
Sabbath schools received from him his most cordial 
approbation and support. 

‘To the cause of Missions he gave pecuniary contribu- 
tions, the aid of his eloquence on public occasions, and we 
trust the prayers of his closet. One of the founders of the 
American Bible Society, he was an officer from its com- 
mencement, and for several of the last years of his life, 
one of its vice-presidents. 'T’o his generous contributions 
to this noble institution, he added the pleadings of his 
eloquence in its behalf at its anniversaries. 

When the Presbyterian Education Society was formed, 
for the purpose of aiding poor and pious young men in 
preparing for the ministry, he took a deep interest in its 
object and success. During the last four years of his life 
he was the president of this society. When he accepted 
that office, he pronounced a very able and appropriate dis- 
course before this benevolent association. 

His willingness to give to these and to other charitable 
purposes, and to do good unto all men as he had oppor- 
tunity, far exceeded his pecuniary resources. 

We have read, with pleasure, Professor Renwick’s 
Memoir of Clinton, but we closed it with sincere regret 
that its exhibition of the social, domestic, and religious 
character of the great statesman has been less complete 
than that of his more public, but not more honorable 
characteristics. This omission can have been caused 
by no fear that the lamented Clinton would suffer by a 
full development of his private character. In all. the 
social relations he was kind, generous and amiable. His 
attachment to his friends was strong, almost to a fault, 
for he continued to bestow favors upon some of them, 
long after they had forfeited all special claims to his con- 
fidence. 

Natural diffidence made him reserved in general society, 
and this reserve, was sometimes unjustly attributed to 
pride and a sense of his superiority. If he cherished an 
undue partiality for his friends, and was wanting in 
liberality to his enemies, these feelings were rather the nat- 
ural consequences of his confirmed habits of study and 
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abstraction, than any indications of a bad heart. When 
not engaged i in the discharge of his public duties, he was 
intently engaged in some important inquiry in his library. 
Thus was he left with little time for the enjoyment of 
that social intercourse, which contributes so much to 
liberalize the feelings and to correct the judgment. Social 
intercourse is, after all, one of the best remedies for the 
little mistakes in judoment, the little asperities of feeling 
into which men are apt to fall in regard to each other, 
especially when they belong to different sects or parties. 
Prejudices are often carried through life, which the con- 
versation of a festive hour would have entirely removed 
or greatly mitigated. It is a capital error, to attach too 
much importance to speculative opinions, whether politi- 
cal or religious, in our social intercourse. Pure words, 
generous sympathies, cultivated understandings, practical 
virtues, are, after all, the best delights of the social circle. 

There is much truth in the remark, that we can never 
become thoroughly acquainted with a man until we have 
known him in his own family. In his domestic charac- 
ter, Clinton was no less amiable, than he was dignified in 
public life. He always manifested a tender attachment 
to his family, not excluding from his benevolent regards 
his domestics, who, in turn, were always devoted to their 
generous protector and friend. His affectionate inter- 
course with his children, and the profound sorrow which 
domestic bereavements carried into the very sanctuary of 
his heart, all showed that there dwelt the gentlest and 
most sacred sympathies of our nature. As this memoir 
will be read by many men in our country, we regret that 
its learned author did not more fully portray the winning 
and more secluded virtues which adorned the life of 
Clinton, and lent to his fireside a benignant charm. 

In 1795, Dewitt Clinton was married to Miss Maria 
Franklin, the daughter of an eminent merchant in New 
York, belonging to the Society of Friends. ‘This happy 
union continued for more than twenty years, when it was 
dissolved by the death of Mrs. Clinton. ‘She was,” says 
the biographer of her husband, ‘‘a warm-hearted and 
most amiable woman, devoted to the happiness of her 
husband and children, and her death was an irreparable 
loss to her family.” 
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Some five years afterward, he was married to Miss 
Catharine Jones, the daughter of Dr. Jones, a distinguish- 
ed physician in New York. This union was broken, after 
a continuation of four years, by the sudden death of Gov- 
ernor Clinton. In widowed loneliness his estimable com- 
panion still survives. Amidall the acrimonious censures 
which the violence of party strife cast upon Clinton, it is 
no small praise, that the unsullied purity of his private 
life was never, even by a word, drawn into question. 

But, above all, Dewitt Clinton was a decided and ear- 
nest Christian, illustrating his faith by an open profession, 
and by a life spent in the practice of Christian virtues. 
To this interesting fact, in the personal history of this 
illustrious statesman, his worthy biographer, we lament 
to perceive, has not given that prominence which its im- 
portance, and the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
would seem to demand. It is our lot to live at a period 
when, with a few exceptions, the learned in our courts of 
justice, and the statesmen and orators, who occupy the 
seats in our legislative halls, neglect, if they do not 
secretly contemn, the religion of Jesus Christ. Too 
many, it is to be feared, are prone to regard this prevalent 
neglect of Christianity as an indication of minds endow- 
ed with a wide comprehension, and more deeply imbued 
with the philosophic spirit. This is a most dangerous 
error. A practical belief in Christianity, while it directs 
the conscience aright, and gives symmetry to action, 
lends to the intellect a steadier and more vigorous aim, 
sharpens its sagacity, and enlarges its comprehension, 
Who more than the statesman needs the restraints which 
personal religion throws around the passions? Who more 
exposed to the seductions of unhallowed ambition? Who 
so much requires that his mind should be anchored in 
great and indestructible principles? Thus thought Dewitt 
Clinton. In the meridian of life, in the maturity of his 
powers, in the midst of his renown, he bowed himself in 
profound humility at the foot of the cross. He became a 
communicant of the Presbyterian church in Albany, and 
he lived answerably to his high profession. His death, 
though sudden, found him not unprepared. When in- 
formed by his physician, that his disease, dropsy of the 
chest, must soon terminate fatally, he replied, in the very 
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language of Washington, to his physician, ‘‘ Doctor, I am 
not afraid to die!” He died on the 11th of February, 
1828, at the age of fifty-nine. 


“His countenance underwent no change in death; there was no 
struggle or convulsion; the color of his cheeks was unchanged; and 
his departure was as quiet as if he had dropped asleep. 

“The death of no person ever produced a greater and more general 
expression of sorrow throughout the whole State, and in a great portion 
of the Union. 

“The feelings of party animosity, which had pursued him through 
life, and which had not altogether abated, ceased at once. All classes, 
ranks, and factions joined in deploring his loss, at the moment when his 
services were as much needed as they had ever been, and when he 
appeared to be more than ever capable of rendering them. The 
citizens, in public meetings in all the cities of the State; the Legisla- 
ture, which was in session at the time, and the municipal corporations, 
united in the expression of a heartfelt sorrow.”—p. 296. 


We have now completed onr sketch of the life and 
character of Dewitt Clinton. He was not exempt from 
the frailties of human nature, yet rarely has it fallen to 
the lot of any one man, to unite such various and com- 
manding qualities in his own person. He was not more 
remarkable for the extent, than for the harmony, of his 
powers. In fine, he was a man of true genius, a scholar, 


a jurist, a statesman, an effective speaker, an enlightened 
political economist, a scientific and practical projector, 
a polished gentleman, an humble Christian. Such was 
Dewitt Clinton. He has departed, and his fame has _ be- 
come the property of his country. Already is he ranked 
among the benefactors of the times in which he lived; 
and, as century after century shall pass away, brighter and 
brighter still will shine the record of his worth. 
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ArtTic.Le IV. 
TURRETIN ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Turretin on the Millennium. ‘Translated from the Latin, 
with some alterations and additions, by the Editor.* 


Tne doctrine of the Chiliasts to be examined is the fol- 
lowing, viz., there is to be a personal reign of Christ a 
thousand years before the end of the world, ‘and a resurrec- 
tion of the saints, particularly of the mar tyrs, Ss, to participate 
in that reign. We must here distinguish between two 
different classes of Chiliasts, the grosser and the more 
moderate. ‘The former have fallen into dangerous error, 
maintaining that the Jews, restored to their own land, and 
to the enjoyment of the laws and institutions of Moses, the 
believing of all nations then on the earth, and the saints, 
risen from the dead, are to constitute an earthly kingdom 
of a voluptuous character, and are to indulge in every 
kind of sensual delight until the time of the general resur- 
rection. ‘The original propounder of this doctrine, ac- 
cording to Eusebius and Augustine, was Cerinthus, who, 
with other Jewish errors, adopted that of a temporal reign 
of Christ, which he attempted to propagate not without 
success. 

Besides these grosser Chiliasts, whose views are, at the 
present day, exploded, there is a more moderate class, 
who, while they insist on the millennial reign of Christ 
ina temporal kingdom at the end of the world, repudiate 
the idea of a revival of Judaism and of voluptuous enjoy- 
ments. ‘They believe that there will be a particular 
resurrection of the saints, at least, of the martyrs, who, 
before the general resurrection, shall reign with Christ a 
thousand years on the earth. According to them, there 
is to be, after the conflict with the wicked shall be ended, 
a state of perfect tranquillity and happiness. ‘The Jews 
will be converted, the Gentiles assembled together from 





* Theologia Loc. XX, Quest. 3. 
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all parts of the earth, all heresies rooted out, all sects 
abolished, Antichrist overcome, and a public triumph held 
over all enemies. This form of Chiliasm originated with 
Papias, bishop of Hierapolis. He was followed by Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, ‘Tertullian, Apollinarius, Lactantius, 
and some others. In our own age, Piscator, Alsted, Mede, 
and Launzeus may be mentioned as the chief supporters 
of this doctrine. 

It will be perceived, that this hypothesis consists of two 
distinct parts: First, that Christ will establish an earthly 
kingdom a thousand years before the general judgment ; 
secondly, that he will raise the bodies of the saints, or at 
least, of the martyrs, before the establishment of that 
kingdom. It will be proper to examine these two points 
separately. 

In regard to the first part of the hypothesis, our object 
will be to show that no such kingdom is to be expected. 

1. The Scriptures mention only two adventsof Christ, his 
incarnation, and his final appearance in glory. ‘They always 
describe the latter as occurring in conjunction with the last 
judgment. ‘They speak of only one future advent, that in 
which the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God. ‘The dead in Christ shall rise first; then we 
which are alive and remain, shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air. 
This august event is not to be followed by a millennial 
reign, but eternal life is to be awarded to the righteous, 
and everlasting punishment to the wicked, in proof of 
which we refer the reader to the following passages, viz., 
Acts 1: 11.3: 21. 1 Cor. 15: 25, 26, and 52. 1 Thess. 4: 
16, 17. and Heb. 9: 28. [The passage in 1 Thess. 4: 
16, 17, has no reference to a first and a second resurrec- 
tion. When it is said, ‘“‘the dead in Christ shall rise 
first,” the apostle does not mean that they shall rise before 
the wicked, respecting whom he had no occasion to speak, 
as his object was simply to console Christians in regard 
to their departed brethren. He was describing the relative 
condition of two classes of believers, those that had died 
and those that should be still surviving; and was exhibit- 
ing a view of their future condition that was equally 
joyful in regard to both;—the one should be called forth 
from their graves, the other should be caught up into the 
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clouds and should be changed. But the dead in Christ 
should rise first, that is, before the surviving should be 
changed. ‘This stupendous display of divine power was 
not to introduce the children of God into an earthly 
millennial kingdom, but to prepare them to be for ever with 
the Lord in a heavenly state. ‘This coming of Christ, 
which is to be immediately followed by an eternal state of 
blessedness, is no other than that mentioned in Acts 1: 11, 
where it is said, ‘‘'This same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.”’ ‘That no other advent of 
this description is to intervene between his ascension and 
his last glorious appearing, is plainly asserted in Acts 3: 
21, where Peter says, ‘‘ whom the heaven must receive 
until the times of restitution of all things.” If it were 
possible that there should be any doubt as to the meaning 
of these words, the language of Paul in 1 Cor. 15, would 
dispel all doubt and make the meaning plain. Here also 
the apostle, in speaking of the general resurrection, had 
occasion to treat of it as it affected believers only, for he 
was pointing out the sad consequences to them of the 
denial of the doctrine;—‘‘then they which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.”? But Christ, the first-fruits 
had risen, consequently they must rise. ‘ But every man 
in his own order; Christ the first-fruits; afterward they 
that are Christ’s, at his coming. ‘Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God.” 
This language explicitly teaches, that the resurrection of 
the righteous shall ¢erminate his reign. ‘‘'Then cometh 
the end,” evidently refers to Christ’s mediatorial reign. 
The supposition, that it means the end of the resurrection, 
or the resurrection of the wicked, as the third and last in 
order, is not supported by the connection. The language 
itself does not suggest that interpretation. It can hardly 
be supposed, that Paul would have expressed his ideas in 
so singular a manner. ‘The reign of Christ is to continue 
up to a certain limit, and that limit is fixed. ‘For he 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet.”’ 
If there is but one resurrection for the righteous and the 
wicked, then the end would come immediately after the 
resurrection of the righteous. All things would have 
been put under him, and death, the last enemy, destroyed. 
There is clearly no room here for a millennial reign after 
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the second appearing of Christ and before the general 
resurrection. His personal reign of a thousand years on 
earth is wholly irreconcilable with the writings of Paul. 
All his representations perfectly agree with that of Peter, 
namely, that Christ is to remain in heaven on his mediato- 
rial throne until the restitution of all things. Ep.] How 
could these representations be so frequently and so defi- 
nitely made, if, beside the first and second coming of 
Christ, there were to be a third? ‘The Scriptures do, in- 
deed, speak of an invisible, gracious coming of Christ; 
but that is a very different thing from his coming with 
observation to establish a temporal kingdom. 

2. If Christ is to come a thousand years before the end 
of the world, it may be known when the world will end, 
and when his last coming will be. But this is unknown 
to all created beings, and even to the Son himself, as 
Christ expressly testifies. ‘‘ But of that day and of that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.”” The same 
idea is conveyed in the representation that Christ shall 
come like a thief in the night, at an unexpected hour. 
Hence the frequency and earnestness with which Chris- 
tians are exhorted to watch and be sober, lest they should 
be taken unawares. But why should we be exhorted to 
watch for an event, which we know cannot be near at 
hand, inasmuch as the millennial kingdom has not yet 
been established? And how could Paul say, that sinners 
will be destroyed, when securely slumbering in sin, if the 
time of Christ’s coming is so obvious ?—‘‘ When they 
shall say peace and safety, then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, and they shall not escape.”’ 

3. The condition of the righteous in this life of trials 
and persecutions cannot be reconciled with such a state 
of peace and felicity. Our present condition is one of 
warfare, which, in this world, will never terminate in 
undisturbed repose. Passages to this effect are to be met 
with every where in the New Testament. ‘If any one 
will come after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross, and follow me.” ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” ‘Through many tribulations we must enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘All who will live 
righteously in Christ Jesus, must suffer persecution.” 
“Tf we suffer with Christ we shall also be glorified with 
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him.” ‘True, the state of the church is not always 
equally disturbed and unhappy. Sometimes it enjoys 
haleyon days, and is released from more grievous suffer- 
ings; but even those peaceful days are not absolutely free 
from crosses and calamities, nor have we a right to expect 
that there will ever be such an exemption from evil on 
earth. If the church on earth is always to be a church 
militant, how can we expect an earthly kingdom of 
glory, in which the righteous shall enjoy undisturbed 
eS ee ee ee a FA ee Oe 

4. he account given of the times immediately preced- 
ing Christ’s last advent, is altogether at variance with the 
idea of such a millennial kingdom. It is described as a 
time when faith will hardly be found on the earth, a time 
not unlike that in the days of Noah, in which men shall 
dwell in carnal security, being ambitious, selfish and 
proud, having the form of godliness, but denying its power. 
It is represented as a state of things in which the righteous 


* sry 


his argument, just in itself, we think the author pushes too far. 
Although he does not expressly say it, he seems to be of opinion that 
no such h: ippy days await the church as are involved in the idea of a 
spirtiucl millennium, That Christianity is to spread till it shall reach 
every nation of the earth, that the church is to become far more 
spiritual and P' osperous than it now is, and that there is to be a period, 
of no short duration, distinguished by increased effusions of the Spirit, 
is, in our view, as clearly taught in the Bible as it is fondly cherished 
by every frie eat of humanity. 

The source of the error—so far as it is such—which Turretin is here 
opposing, netde to be more particularly pointed out. The evidence 
relied on in proving the degree of holiness and felicity which shall 
characterize the spiritual reign of Christ in the most prosperous age of 
the church, is not perfectly simple. In determining the point, we 
experience some difficulty arising from the seeming contrariety of two 
classes of Scripture passages, the one of which represents the power 
of the enemies of the church as surprisingly great in the final struggle 
for victory, while the other represents every thing as peaceful and 
prosperous to the end. We apprehend that an exaggerated view of 
the unlimited sway of the gospel during the millennial age of the 
church, one which does plainly contradict the other class of passages 
referred to, has sometimes been entertained in consequence of over- 
looking one of the most important features of prophetic vision. We 
refer to the blending into one picture representations of a state of 
felicity which shall be realized only at different periods. The king- 
dom of God has two aspects, one on this side the grave, and the other 
beyond, both of which appear to be united fre: quently under one view 
by the prophets. Now, in such a case, it is clearly improper to apply 
all that is said of this kingdom in its consummation to it in any of its 
incipient stages.—Eb. 
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shall be dwelling in the midst of wicked, unbelieving men, 
a state very unlike that expected by the Chiliasts. 

5. If Christ had designed to establish any such king- 
dom before the end of the world, he would, doubtless, 
have made it known to his apostles; and they would 
hardly have failed to make use of it as a ground of conso- 
lation to Christians. That the passages which have, by 
some, been supposed to teach the doctrine, have no con- 
nection with the subject, is shown elsewhere. What can 
be the cause of such a silence on the part of the apostles ? 
Were they ignorant of it? But how could they be igno- 
rant of what, on the supposition, had been revealed by the 
prophets ? 

6. Such a doctrine would tend to attach men’s thoughts 
to the earth, and to divert them from heaven and heaven- 
ly things. But we are already too prone to think of earth, 
and too little attracted to heaven. Hence Christ proposed 
to those who suffered from persecution a reward which is 
in heaven. Paul also directed Christians to set their af- 
fection on things above where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God, not on things on the earth; and gave as the 
reason, the following considerations; because we are to 
die, and our life is hid with Christ in God; but when 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall we appear 
with him in glory. But how could the Christian’s life be 
said to be hid with Christ in God, hereafter to appear 
when Christ shall appear at the last day, if that life was 
to be revealed in the kingdom of the saints long before the 
end of the world? 

7. The kingdom of Christ on earth is spiritual and in- 
visible, not worldly and temporal.* John 18: 36. Luke 





* As the apostles employ language which relates to this life in order 
to describe what relates to the life to come, so the prophets not only 
apply figuratively to the Christian church terms borrowed from the 
Jewish ritual, but adopt images drawn from the Jewish monarchy to re- 
present the spiritual reign of Christ. The prophetic language, therefore, 
which, in a bold, symbolical style, represents spiritual things under ma- 
terial images, cannot be urged in proof of the position that Christ is to 
establish an external kingdom. In this way it might just as well be 
proved that the city of Jerusalem is to be literally rebuilt, the sacrifices 
prescribed by the ritual law offered anew, and the whole Levitical 
economy restored. Thus it will be seen, that the theory, controverted 
in this article, rests, to a great extent, on an unsound and fanciful 
interpretation of Scripture. 
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17: 20. Worldly felicity is never promised to the believer ; 
but he is tanght to expect crosses and trials, in the endur- 
ance of which patience must be exercised to the end. 2 
Tim. 3: 12. As long as the world shall stand, so long 
shall the violence of the persecutor and the patience of the 
Christian be witnessed. The promises here are made to 
hope, the reality is reserved for the life to come, where sin 
and all its penalties shall cease, and death itself shall be 
abolished. * 

The other part of the hypothesis, namely, that there is to 
be a particular resurrection of the righteous, or of the mar- 
tyrs, is equally unfounded. 

The opinion here controverted is attended with many 
difficulties and absurdities, most of which have been al- 
ready noticed. (1.) It supposes a future resurrection 
before the final advent of Christ, which is contrary to the 
Scriptures. ‘hey mention none but that at the last day. 
(2.) It represents the church militant as in a state of tran- 
quillity, and even of triumph, at the coming of Christ, 
whereas the Scriptures say that he shall scarcely find 
faith on the earth; thus the Christian’s pilgrimage is con- 
founded with his home, and a seat of perpetual warfare, 
which belongs to the righteous on earth, is made to be a 
place of triumph. (3.) It interposes an interval of a thou- 
sand years between the destruction of Antichrist and the 
end of the world, whereas, Paul says, that Antichrist is to 
be destroyed at Christ’s glorious advent. (4.) It proposes 
for the martyrs a state which would rather diminish than 
increase their glory and joy. For they who are raised, 
must either die a second time, and thus be reduced from 
a celestial and glorious life to a state of mortality, or they 
must be exempt from death, and thus their condition will 
be less happy than formerly, as heaven will have been 
exchanged for earth. Besides, the church, as long as it 
remains on earth, will need the preaching of the gospel, 
the administration of the sacraments, and prayer for the 
forgiveness of sins, and to all this the martyrs must be 
subject. But how can this be supposed, if they are al- 
ready perfectly holy, so as to have been admitted into 
heaven ? 





* These declarations, though true in the main, evidently need some 
little abatement.—Eb. 
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The leading passage that is brought forward to prove 
the particular resurrection of the saints and martyrs is Rev. 
20: 4—6. But the passage does not favor this opinion. 
(1.) It is prophetic, symbolical and obscure, and capable 
of different interpretations. A single passage of this de- 
scription cannot establish a doctrine against numerous 
other express declarations of Scripture. (2.) It does not 
relate to the bodies, but to the souls of the slain. John 
does not say eldov tods menehexiouévovg a&vactkytac, TL saw 
those that were slain raised bodily, but etdov wuyas, I saw 
the souls, which cannot be extended to the whole person 
including the raised body. Although the soul is often 
put by synecdoche for the whole man, yet here a trop- 
ical expression is not to be hastily resorted to when estab- 
lishing an uncertain doctrine. (3.) It is not said that the 
martyrs revived (avétyoay) but simply that they lived 
(%cnouv), to wit, a happy and glorious life in the celestial 
world, while the enemies of the church foolishly supposed 
that they had perished. But the martyr’s death was in 
reality his life, and his oppression was made his reign with 
Christ. Nor are we to infer, when it is said that they 
are to reign with Christ, that they are therefore to reign 
with him on earth, for they are with strict propriety said 
to reign with him in heaven. 

The first resurrection, of which John here speaks, can- 
not be that of the body. (1.) It could not properly be called 
the first resurrection, since so many, recorded in the 
Scriptures, preceded it. It is of no consequence that in 
the one case there were few, and that in the other there 
will be many; the question does not concern the number 
of those that are raised, but their order. (2.) The first 
resurrection would naturally correspond to the first death. 
But the first death is known not to be that of the body, but 
that of the soul by sin. Therefore the first resurrection is 
not corporeal, but spiritual, from death in sin to a life in God. 
This appears to be hinted at in the expression, ‘‘ Blessed 
and holy is he who hath part in the first resurrection.”’ 

It is safer to confess our ignorance of the character of 
Christ’s reign with his saints, mentioned in this passage 
of the Apocalypse, than to indulge in an unwarrantable 
curiosity, and come to hasty conclusions. It is easier to 
show what it cannot mean, than to give the true explana- 
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tion. Inasmuch as it may be referred to the state of the 
blessed in heaven [before the resurrection], or to a spirit- 
ual kingdom on earth, or to both at the same time, there 
is no necessity of so interpreting the passage of a temporal 
kingdom as to make it contradict other passages of 
Scripture. 

[In regard to the meaning of this passage from the 
Apocalypse, we remark : 

1. ‘hat the thousand years in which Satan shall be 
bound are evidently the same as the thousand years in 
which the saints shall reign with Christ; the one is the 
counterpart of the other. 

2. That this period is represented as preceding the gen- 
eral resurrection. For the deceiving of the nations and 
gathering them together for war by Satan, which shall 
follow the thousand years, is to take place, beyond all 
doubt, before the general resurrection. 

3. The period of a thousand years is, in all probability, 
here to be understood as a long period of indetinite dura- 
tion. Such an interpretation best agrees with the symboli- 
cal character of the book, and is consistent with Scrip- 
ture usage in regard to this as well as other numbers. 
We cannot now present the evidence. 

4. Supposing the period to be one, the exact duration 
of which is unknown, and the progress of the gospel 
to be gradual till it shall arrive at the period of its highest 
prosperity, it will at once appear impracticable to fix on 
the precise date of the commencement of the millennial 
reign of Christ. Regarded in its incipiency, it may, for 
any thing that we “know, have commenced with the 
Christian dispensation, as is maintained by Augustine and 
others. But if it be viewed in its full development, we are 
met with the two-fold difficulty, first of ascertaining pre- 
cisely how much is essential to that state, and secondly, of 
giving the exact date of a progressive change. Ifthe period 
is one of indefinite length (so far as our knowledge of it 
extends), the importance of this inquiry almost vanishes. 

5. The first resurrection here mentioned is, in our opinion, 
the holy and happy condition of the righteous dead before the 
reunion of their spirits with their bodies, especially during 
the period in which the church is victorious on earth. 
They appear to be those who are represented as priests 
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before God, and whose names are in the book of life. 
These last (20: 12) are said to appear at the general 
judgment, and seem (v. 13) to be included among those 
whose bodies were then raised. 
6. Subsequent to this interval there is to be another 
kind of resurrection in which others shall participate. 
Our space allows us only these brief hints. —Eb. ] 





ARTICLE V. 
DE WETTE. 


Theodore ; or the Skeptic’s Conversion. History of the 
Culture of a Protestant Clergyman. ‘Translated from 
the German of De Wette. By James T. Ciarke. In 
two volumes. pp. 311, 422. Being the ninth and tenth 
volumes of Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. 
Kdited by Grorce Riptey. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, 
& Company. 1841. 


We do not know of a theologian and biblical critic in 
whose works there is so much to admire, and at the same 
time so much to censure, as in those of De Wette. His 
translation of the Bible is, perhaps, without a rival; his 
history of Christian Ethics is the best extant; his com- 
mentary on the Romans is one of the happiest specimens 
of neat, succinct, learned annotation, and his Commentary 
on the Psalms, though of a mixed character, contains 
much that is excellent. But in the work before us, in his 
Introductions to the Scriptures, and in his other writings 
of a similar tendency, we are met with askepticism of the 
most appalling character. At one time we are delighted 
with the fulness and the exactness of his erudition, the 
acuteness of his intellect, and the justness of his views; 
at another, finding ourselves enveloped in mist, in an arti- 
ficial net-work of sophistical refinements and distinctions, 
we long for the clear light of a cloudless day, and for the 
freedom and simplicity of nature. How a mind can, in 
general, be so felicitous in its views, so surpassingly excel- 
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lent, and yet so thoroughly vitiated, at times, is more than 
we can comprehend. Should we attempt a complete and 
faithful delineation of both these features of our author’s 
intellectual character, we should only be rewarded with 
incredulity. We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to what 
is strictly before us. 

The History of the Culture of a Protestant Clergyman, 
is a kind of religious biography, setting forth the intellec- 
tual and moral history of a young man, ardent in his feel- 
ings, penetrating in his views, and thirsting for the higher 
truths of philosophy and speculation. Destined to the 
Christian ministry by the vows of a pious mother, and 
trained in the rudiments of knowledge by the evangelical 
pastor, the friend and confidant of the family, Theodore 
resorted to the university to prosecute his professional 
studies. Here he found orthodoxy in its dotage; the 
professors of the old school were indifferent and negative 
in their faith, and their lectures intolerably dull and 
tedious, while the younger and freer theologians were 
brilliant and enthusiastic. Theodore soon felt himself 
irresistibly attracted to the lectures of a neological inter- 
preter and of a Kantian moralist, and the process of un- 
dermining his faith was rapidly carried forward. ‘To 
such a degree was he led away by these teachers and by 
his new associates, that he found it necessary for the re- 
pose of his conscience, no less than for the gratification of 
his ambition, to abandon his long-cherished purpose of 
fulfilling the desires of his mother, and of his pastor, in 
being a servant of the church, and to seek distinction in a 
more congenial way, and on a broader theatre of action, 
by entering the service of the state. But in the course of 
time, during which many disappointments occurred, that 
were adapted to lay bare the emptiness and wretchedness 
of those who depend on court favor, he was enabled, by 
giving his attention to a more spiritual philosophy, and by 
yielding to his speculative tastes more than to the mechan- 
ical duties of his new calling, to retrace his steps in part, 
and was so far reclaimed from infidelity as to work outa 
new system of faith intermediate between gross rational- 
ism and supernaturalism, one founded more on the origi- 
nal feelings of our nature than on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, one which supposed an insurmountable barrier to 
exist between the intuitions of the higher reason and the 
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deductions of the understanding, and which gave to the 
former a preponderance over the latter, a system which 
was completely represented in the primitive revelation in 
the life and character of Jesus Christ, although it conflicts 
with many of the historical traditions recorded in the 
Scriptures. ‘To explain and enforce such a system is the 
object of the work before us.* 

It is not our purpose to discuss the literary merits of this 
production. Wehave not a Gothe or a Schiller before us, 
to be judged on esthetic principles. De Wette is a theo- 
logian, too serious to write for mere amusement, and too 
much accustomed to the professor’s chair to open his lips 
for any other object than that of instruction. The relig- 
ion and philosophy of the book must determine its charac- 
ter; if these are sound, it will answer its end; if they will 
not abide the test, it is a failure. And here is precisely 
the difficulty under which it labors. While we admit that 
the work is not without philosophical interest, and that it 
possesses a certain relative value, and while we may, in 
passing, commend, with a few slight exceptions, the 
labors of the translator in a literary point of view, we de- 
precate most seriously the whole drift and tenor of the 
author’s religious sentiments. The effect of circulating 
in a popular form for the general reader, a book so full of 
the poison of infidelity, cannot be otherwise than perni- 
cious. It will, if listened to, sap the foundations of relig- 
ious belief; it will weaken, if not destroy, all reverence 
for the sacred Scriptures, that only true light which can be 
safely followed by all; it will give to Christianity a 
mythical and heroic air, which will wither its power over 
the understanding and conscience; it will open the way 
for all the vagaries of a pseudo-philosophy, in which a 
Gnostic spirit will pour out its cinders like a volcano, 
parching up all the verdure of piety within its reach ; and, 
if it be carried out to its legitimate results, it will leave, 
after all the critical processes are finished, a theological 
residuum scarcely greater in amount, or more certain and 
satisfactory in kind, than is bequeathed to the church by 
Strauss, the theologian of Tubingen. We question whether 





* The degree of affinity existing between Theodore and Charles El- 
wood, we leave to be settled by some future writer on the curiosities 
and amenities of literature. 
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the Christian community will continue to sustain a work 
professedly devoted to Foreign Standard Literature, if 
such are to be its Specimens. ‘The selection, in this case, 
we consider to be a most unfortunate one. 

There is one point of view in which this book may be 
instructive to American readers. It professes to give an 
outline of a scholayr’s life. Here all the phases of a Ger- 
man student’s mind, as it passes through various systems 
of philosophy and theology, are exposed to our observa- 
tion; and we are unconsciously led into the very inner 
court of philosophical theories which the historian finds it 
difficult to describe to us. We see Kant, and Schelling, 
and Fries, in their own every-day garb. We see, not 
merely their naked theories, but the thousand applications 
of them, which aid both the imagination and the memory 
of the reader, as travelling aids those of the student of 
geography. 

‘l'o those who have labored to understand the systems 
of the various schools of German philosophy, as they then 
existed, and yet find their impressions indistinct, these 
volumes will prove a welcome aid. We need to live and 
move for a while in a German atmosphere in order to feel 
and understand the German spirit. In following “ 'Theo- 
dore ”’ through all his studies and various fortunes, we are 
always in the company of Germans. We become dom- 
iciled among them, and know, at length, how to under- 
stand and estimate them. But how un-American! How 
many readers will lay down the book and walk out into 
the open air, as if to shake off the remembrance of a 
strange dream! How many, to use a figure of Coleridge, 
will be so giddy by their whirls, as to stand in doubt fora 
moment whether they have alighted on their head or on 
their heels!’ To such readers we can offer no relief. 
Perhaps the best advice that we can give would be, to 
take a plenty of air and exercise. 

De Wette, in adopting the philosophy of Fries, sup- 
posed he had found in the mind itself a source of intuitive 
truth, which would be an all-sufficient guide in the criti- 
cism of a divine revelation. This is not the place for 
drawing out all the features of that system of philosophy. 
Some parts of it, however, must be exhibited, in order to 
show the ultimate principles on which the theological 
creed of De Wette rests. ‘‘'The system of this philoso- 
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pher appeared to hold a middle place between those of 
Kant and Schelling, and to unite the two. It took its depar- 
ture from a primal consciousness which he supposed to 
belong to the human mind, and which he called Faith.’’* 
Our readers will observe the use of the word faith, as here 
explained. We must now ascertain what this faith, or 
primal consciousness is. In another place, we are told 
that the soul, “‘ possessing, in its faculty of faith, a super- 
natural knowledge, lifted above all finite and temporary 
knowledge, and the world of experience, it could not par- 
take of their transitory nature.” + 'These positions con- 
tain the first impressions of Theodore on hearing his 
professor’s exposition of the theory. But while they were 
admitted to be right as far as they went, they were, in the 
teacher’s view, too specific, and needed enlargement. 
They expressed only one of the offices of the reason 
(Vernunft) “‘ which is the apprehending faculty, the or- 
gan which perceives all truth.’ The understanding 
(Verstand), on the other hand, has a lower sphere of ac- 
tion; it calls up such knowledge again for reflection, and 
merely examines, analyzes and arranges‘it. We have no 
further occasion to speak of this well-known division. It 
will not appear strange that there should be supposed to 
reside in this ‘‘ reason and in its faith in the supernatural ” 
an internal revelation. ‘‘ Revelation is the last, uncondi- 
tioned ground of reason. ‘The one is the source of the 

In going over the whole system of human 
knowledge, we ascend from condition to condition, till we 
reach at last a point wholly unconditioned, which hangs 
freely by an unseen thread. . . . The inward revelation 
is to our knowledge what God is to the outward world.’’f 
Thus we see that intuitive truths, which are generally 
limited to a few of the first principles of our reasoning, are 
here extended over a wide field of knowledge, dignified 
with the name of revelation, and containing seminally all 
that is made known by any special revelation. ‘‘ We see in 
Christianity the most perfect revelation, because the rea- 
son has been fully manifested in it.’ The reason in its 
original purity cannot err, though the understanding may. 





* Vol. I, p. 75. + P. 77. t Pp. 79, 80. 
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It would seem, that beings endued with such a faculty 
of intuition, were themselves little less than inspired; and 
that the difference in men, in this respect, would consist in 
the different degrees of clearness in this perceptive faculty, 
and of the power with which it penetrates the under- 
standing as the lower faculty and keeps it in subjection. 
“Tn the inspired person, the divine spark, which exists in 
all minds, is not quenched and buried, but is fanned into 
a flame.” “'The seat of all error and all immorality is 
the understanding.” * There is, therefore, in every mind 
that is not degraded and blinded in an extraordinary 
degree, a germ of revelation, an image and antitype of all 
that can be revealed; and it is only so far as the sayings 
of a prophet or apostle correspond with these, that they 
are to be credited: all of which may be summed up ina 
single word, the lesser degree of revelation in the mass of 
society is the criterion of revelation in divine teachers. 

This is rationalism to infatuation. While we are not 
allowed the free use of our common sense, nor the exer- 
cise of confidence in the deductions of the understanding, 
we are by this hypothesis committed for our guidance, in 
matters affecting our salvation, to the vaguest and most 
uncertain thing in creation, to a primal consciousness of 
which no sound mind is conscious, and to a faith which 
sees truth for itself, rather than believes and trusts in God. 
In the exercise of the right conceded to us by the theory, 
we feel bound to decide, according to the measure of our 
intuitive knowledge of divine things, that the higher 
revelations here made are spurious. 

It will be obvious, upon a moment’s consideration, that 
if there be any intelligible sense to be attached to what is 
said about the intuitions of the higher reason, the exercise 
of this supposed faculty is more a matter of feeling than 
of vision; and that, in its application to religious truth, it 
can be nothing else than the moral sentiments natural to 
man. Now, if we pass by, for the present, those principles 
which are held by our author in common with others, we 
shall find that the distinguishing feature of his system, as 
founded upon that of Fries, is that our intuitive moral 
perceptions are at war with the critical decisions of the 
understanding; and connected with this is the practical 
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result, that the feelings of the heart, if followed, will lead 
us to truth, while the exercise of the understanding 
will conduct us to error. ‘There is, indeed, a grain of 
gold in this great pit of mire and dirt. A sanctified heart 
aids the operations of the intellect in matters of religion. 
But that men’s moral sentiments in general point out a 
surer ground of faith, than the understanding can find by 
the light of evidence, that inward feeling is a surer test of 
revealed truth than historical inquiry, is alike false in 
theory and dangerous in practice. No doubt the two 
shonld be combined. But these will apparently often 
conflict with each other. Facts will be presented on 
historical evidence, to which our feelings will not at first 
assent. In such cases, one must become a law to the 
other; and, in opposition to the theory of the author, we 
maintain, that in all such instances the evidence presented 
to the understanding must have the precedence, and our 
feelings must submissively follow. If our feelings should 
demur at the idea of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
they must be gratified or disciplined, as the case might 
require, by the authority of evidence. If the Redeemer 
be represented as rising from the dead, our acquiescence 
in the declaration is not to depend on our feelings of the 
moral significance or fitness of such an event, but on the 
proof. ‘The same mode of reasoning will apply to all the 
minor details of the evangelical history. We are to prove 
all things, not by our tastes and feelings, but by appro- 
priate evidence. 

If the conclusions of the understanding are to be set 
aside by the authority of our moral feelings or intuitions, 
to what test are these to be subjected? Before they can 
be trusted with a supremacy over all other things, over 
the sacred Scriptures themselves, we must be assured of 
their title to this rare distinction. Before we fall down 
in adoration to any being, we must have evidence of his 
divinity. Where is this evidence, in regard to our moral 
vision, to be found? Does the common consent of man- 
kind prove it to be a matter of consciousness? Does 
observation teach that any class of men have naturally 
within them this supreme arbiter of religious truth ? 

No wonder that the author, with such a principle as 
his polar star, should run into the wildest extravagances ; 
—that he should throw off the authority of Scripture, and 
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mutilate its contents from beginning to end; that he 
should regard the effect of the works of nature upon our 
minds as the influence of the Holy Spirit, and interpret 
Scripture accordingly; that he should deny the possibil- 
ity of there being such an intelligent fallen spirit as the 
devil, or of the entire and everlasting alienation of any 
rational being from God.* 

The position which De Wette holds in regard to the 
canonical authority of the Scriptures, has given him an 
unenviable celebrity. We will dwell on this topic, and 
see how his principles operate in their practical bearings. 
His chief ground of complaint against orthodoxy, in its 
use of the Bible, is that it “‘ sets the written word above 
the living spirit which Christ had given the church.” 
‘‘ Do you not believe,’ said Theodore, ‘‘that a spirit of 
truth and goodness has gone out from Christ and his 
apostles, and spread itself over the church, by which 
it becomes ‘possible for us to understand Scripture ? 
What, after all, is the foundation of the authority of 





* *«* The idea of an absolutely bad being cannot be justified on scien- 
tific or metaphysical grounds.’’ Vol. II, p. 73. ‘‘ However imperfect 
and evil a man’s state may be, tt is yet only a staie of transition, which 
must lead to good. God will guide all to good, if not in this world, in 
the other.”? Vol. II, p. 1387. The Skeptic’s conversion! The author 
does not hesitate to take even a bolder step, namely, ‘‘that there 
is no moral evil, in itself considered.’’ p. 93. ‘* According to the 
human view of the matter, moral evil is evil. But when we rise above 
the opposition between freedom and necessity, it vanishes away.’’ P. 
94. Ifa Calvin were to advance such a doctrine, and then plunge 
into the philosophy of the divine decrees in order to extract from it its 
bitterness, he would be accused of being a teacher of immorality. We 
have followed De Wette into the abstruse domain of his pantheistic 
philosophy, into those transcendental regions where right and wrong, 
as they are vulgarly called, harmoniously blend in their results into a 
higher order of perfection; and have found many beautiful things 
brought together, the obscurer parts of many exploded systems revived 
and animated with new life, and not a few sound expositions of well 
known truth; but we have not been able to discover ‘the beautiful 
and the true,’’ which he supposes to exist in the propositions just quot- 
ed. We readily admit, that he would so expound his own language as 
to keep up for the present, for short-sighted mortals, the common dis- 
tinction of good and evil. His rules of virtue may be good as far as 
they go, and yet his theory of it—and it is with his theory that we are 
concerned—be wretchedly defective. Evil, according to him, is in all 
cases, a process leading to a higher good; nay, it is, as he maintains in 
another work, the necessary process among free moral beings to attain 
to that ultimate goal of bliss, of which not one of all intelligent beings 
shall be allowed to fail. 
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Scripture, except that we find its contents correspond to 
this spirit?* ‘This ‘spirit of truth and goodness” going 
forth from Christ and his apostles, is not to be confounded 
with the orthodox idea of the Holy Spirit, and its agency 
in producing the piety of the church; it is rather the 
natural effect of the teachings of Christ and the apostles, 
and of our own mental activity, in which a spirit goes 
forth, as it did when Peter the Hermit preached up a 
crusade. ‘l'he church seized by this enthusiasm for truth 
and goodness, is to decide by its own inward feelings 
upon the authority of Scripture. Is this, we repeat, a safe 
criterion? Will not the bulwarks of a divinely establish- 
ed and authoritative Book of Inspiration be exchanged for 
the fancies, or subjective feelings of the church? and will 
not the church itself have as many different canons of 
Scripture as there are different spirits in individuals? 
To what result has this theory led our author’s own mind 
in biblical criticism? We will transfer to our pages 
from some of his other works enough to show the legit- 
imate tendency of such a doctrine. Speaking of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, he says: ‘‘ Many 
of the occurrences related contradict the laws of nature; 
and presuppose a direct interposition of divine power. 
As it is, for the cultivated understanding, at least doubt- 
ful whether such miracles were actually performed, the 
inquiry arises whether those who were concerned with 
the events and were eye-witnesses, regarded them as such. 
But this must be denied as soon as the accounts are 
closely inspected Since the imagination of the 
eye-witnesses had no part in these tales of wonder, they 
are probably to be ascribed to the imagination of later 
writers. + 

“The gospel of Matthew contains wonderful stories, 
which have no place there even on the supposition of a 
faith in miracles, and must therefore be given up, or called 
in question. Here, according to Kern’s own concession, 
are to be reckoned the raising of certain dead persons, and 
the second feeding of the multitude, to which must be 
added the temptation of Christ (which at least in this form 
of it cannot be historically true), the cursing of the fig-tree 
(which probably grew out of a symbolical tale), and the 





* Pp. 74, 75. + Introduction to the Old Testament, §145, 146. 
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story of the money in the mouth of the fish. This gospel 
contains accounts, which, from internal grounds or from 
their contradicting other accounts, are proved to be either 
exaggerated or false.’ * 

‘The first part of the Acts of the Apostles has not per- 
fectly the historical stamp of the second, and the further 
it proceeds the more it approaches the character of a tale 
of tradition.” + 

The tree is known by its fruits. While this ‘ spirit of 
truth and goodness going out from Christ and his apostles,” 
thus assumes to reject the authority of Scripture, what is 
there, we ask, to guide that spirit in its decisions? How 
is it to be explained, for example, that it has guided the 
author of the book under review into a path so wide from 
that into which it has guided the rest of the church? 
Does his theory give us the means of deciding between 
himself and the church? If there be no sure criterion, 
then we are thrown back upon the indefiniteness and 
uncertainty of natural religion, and are but little the 
wiser for revelation. If this spirit, in being our guide, 
must be taken, not as it exists in individuals, but in masses 
of individuals, then to what masses shall we resort, to 
Catholics or to Protestants, to rationalists or to super- 
naturalists, to Christians of the Middle Ages or to those 
of the period of the Reformation? Whatever method be 
adopted in adjusting the differences of conflicting claims, 
it will come to the same result in one respect, namely, 
that the decisions of our author in regard to the sacred 
canon are to be reversed. ‘The spirit of Christ, according 
to the hypothesis, dwells in the church of Christ, in others 
as well as himself; and it has led them, with singular 
unanimity, to a result widely different from his own. 
We have never seen a clearer demonstration of the saying 
of the old philosophers, ex nihilo nihil fit, than in the 
practical application of this far-famed hypothesis. 

That our readers may not judge of De Wette’s views 
of the Bible from a few disconnected sentences which 
might be supposed to fail of doing him full justice, it 
will be proper to exhibit an entire paragraph, in which 
he lays down and explains his principles. Near the close 





* Exegetical Manual of the New Testament, vol. I, pp. 3, 4. 
t Ibid, vol. II, p. 3. 
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of the preface to his Exegetical Manual, from which we 
have already quoted, he says: 


“The scrupulousness of those, who wish to adhere strictly to all that 
the childlike faith of earlier centuries has received without criticism, 
betrays an incapacity to comprehend the progress of human culture, and 
even a want of insight into the true nature of the Christian faith, which 
has its root, not in childish fancies, but in the moral nature of man. 
‘But,’ it will be said, ‘if you shake the credibility of the gospel history, 
even in their minor details, you cause the whole fabric of a historical 
faith in Christ to totter” This would follow only where such faith 
rested merely on written testimony, and not at the same time on the 
facts of a living Christianity. The Christian faith is not merely, or 
even primarily, a faith in the Bible; but it is, first of all, a faith in the 
revelation made in Christ, resting upon facts which would be certain 
without the testimony of the Scriptures. This is the Canon or the rule, 
according to which we are to measure and regulate our doctrines and 
religious convictions. That gross empirical, and dry intellectual 
method, with which it has heretofore, both historically and doctrinally, 
been treated, and been degraded to a kind of statute-book, whose 
directions are to be followed to the letter, must cease. I have already 
said much upon this point, but have thus far preached to deaf ears.” 


We can express neither surprise nor grief that on this 
point De Wette finds himself standing so much alone even 
in disbelieving Germany. It remains to be seen whether his 
hypothesis will find more favor on this side of the waters. 

From these exhibitions of our author’s sentiments in 
regard to the authority of the Scriptures as the rule of our 
faith, we pass to his views of practical religion, and his 
expositions of the fundamental doctrines of revelation. 
Theodore and Walter, the characters who represent the 
two opposite systems of theology, could not agree, of 
course, on the subject of experimental piety. In the lan- 
guage of the author, ‘‘’lheodore saw plainly, that the 
difference between himself and Walter in opinions was 
based on a difference of mental moods.” 


“ What most troubled our friend was, the discovery that Walter’s in- 
most spirit seemed clouded and broken, and destitute of all the joy and 
pleasure of life. He took no longer any interest in literature, poetry, 
and art; all gayety seemed to hin sinful, and every thing not imme- 
diately connected with religion to be unholy, worldly and impious. 
He despised study, for he cared not to enrich his mind with any kind 
of knowledge. His Lutheran Bible—for he seldom looked at the original 
text—was for him the epitome of all wisdom. Lastly, Theodore made 
the discovery that the enthusiasm of his friend went so far as to make 
him believe he stood in spiritual union, as he called it, with the Re- 
deemer. He did not have any visions, but his whole inward life con- 
sisted in a spiritual intercourse with the person of Christ, from which 
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he received all his religious influences. In this he was a passive re- 
cipient,—a vessel into which the beams of a higher light were poured 
out. He carried all his doubts to his invisible counsellor, and sought 
from him advice and instruction. In every threatening trial he fled to 
him, and besought aid and strength; he gave him account of each day, 
and received from him praise or censure. 

“Theodore only ventured very carefully, to express some objections 
and doubts. First, he objected that he was inconsistent with himself. 
By this inward communion with the Redeemer, he had evidently re- 
nounced his servitude to the letter of Scripture, and had recognized a 
higher source of truth than the dead word. ‘What the person of the 
Redeemer is to you,’ said he, ‘an inward conviction, purified and 
strengthened by contemplation and devotion is to me.’ 

“*No, mine is more. It was only by renouncing my reason and my- 
self entirely,that the Redeemer gained entrance into my soul. By means 
of that servitude, of which you speak, I have obtained my freedom,’ 

“* But are you sure of the reality of these convictions, and do you not 
fear that your excited fancy may have represented her visions as the 
person of the Redeemer ” 

“*O, said Walter, smiling, ‘on that point I have the most complete 
certainty. I perceive my sinful self sunk far down beneath, with its 
lusts and errors; and above, surrounded by a heavenly glory, stands 
Christ high over me, from whom my soul receives all its light.’ 

“¢], too, when I examine my state of mind, and am in inward struggle 
with myself, turn toward Christ, the emblem of all truth and perfection, 
and ask myself what he would judge concerning me,—whether I could 
bear his look and sentence. But my highest spiritual influences I re- 
ceive from God, the invisible Father. Your kind of devotion seems to 
me to have a taint of sensuous fancy about it.’ 

“¢Tt seems so to you, because you have only an imaginative view of 
Christ, and see in him merely the sensible image of God. But to me he 
is the only-begotten Son of God, God himself, the Eternal Word, which 
was in the beginning with him. I look on him with a purely spiritual eye.’ 

“¢Yet you must also regard him as a man; and the Father, in his 
concealed essence, must stand higher. And by this one-sided, narrow 
direction of your mind toward the God-man, do you not close your soul 
against the motions of the Spirit which breathes all around us, which, 
from nature, from history, from the human voice, speaks ever to us? 
What other meaning has the doctrine of the Trinity than this,—that 
we ought not to think of God in one way alone, not in this or the other 
place merely, but adore him as the All-present, every where revealing 
himself ?” ' 

“¢Vet God has revealed himself most clearly in Christ; to him who 
came down to us in order to save us from ruin, I keep near—to him I 
give my whole soul.’ Theodore could not but consider his friend’s 
state of mind as a diseased one.”—pp. 76—79. 


Here we have a full length portrait of orthodoxy and of 
De Wette’s speculative rationalism. We have first to 
inquire, whether we have before us a true likeness, or 
only a caricature. We will not deny that there may be 
individuals, among the evangelical clergy of Germany, 
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who answer to this portrait; but that the party against 
whom the attack is here directed is misrepresented, is too 
obvious to require any extended proof. 

But even with all the crudities here attributed to Walter, 
who is made somewhat more obtuse than are the living op- 
ponents with whom De Wette has had to do, his view of 
religion as a whole, contains, in our judgment, a larger 
portion of the staple of the gospel than the view which is 
opposed to it. The fact, that with Walter the superior 
brightness of Christ, threw ‘literature, poetry, and art” 
entirely into the shade, that religion made all worldly 
delights appear sinful, and that the Bible was regarded as 
‘“‘the epitome of all wisdom,” to the exclusion of other 
kinds of knowledge, is quite consistent with his being a 
sincere Christian. His mistaken views have more to do 
with the outward symmetry and general harmony of 
Christianity, than with those fundamental points in Chris- 
tian experience on which one’s salvation turns. So, also, 
a little mysticism in regard to the explanation of the con- 
nection between Christ and the believer is altogether 
reconcilable with sound piety at the bottom. ‘Though 
errors in themselves, and injurious in their influence so 
far as they extend, they are not radical errors, that is, 
they do not exclude the substance of Christianity. 

Can the same be said of Theodore’s sentiments? We 
have already seen how much destructive work upon the 
sacred canon attends his freedom from “servitude to 
the letter of Scripture.” We fear there is something 
appalling in his words: ‘‘ What the person of the Re- 
deemer is to you, an inward conviction, purified and 
strengthened by contemplation and devotion, is to me.” 
These words may be so interpreted as to be very harm- 
less; but construed in the light of what is said by the 
author in other connections, they appear to show that 
Theodore knew too little of that faith in Christ of which 
the New Testament treats. ‘The fine-spun abstractions 
of Theodore, and the practical religion of the Bible, are 
so unlike, that few, if any, readers can pass with pleasure 
from one to the other. 

There is some appearance of a confiding faith in Christ 
in the language, ‘I, too, when I examine my state of 
mind, and am in inward struggle with myself, turn 
toward Christ ;’ and our minds, if they are filled with 
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Scripture ideas, readily give to the word, “Christ,” its 
full import, and add, ‘‘my strength and my Redeemer.”’ 
But our author feels the necessity of exactness in his 
representations, inasmuch as he is defining what Christ is 
to him, and therefore, in perfect keeping with his whole 
system, says, ‘“‘ I turn toward Christ, the emblem of all 
truth and perfection.” He does not look to Christ for 
direct aid and spiritual strength, saying, ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ strengthening me;” he turns to 
Christ, the emblem, that he may have a clearer view of 
truth and perfection. See, now, the end which, in ‘Theo- 
dore’s view, is answered in the provision of a Saviour— 
‘‘and (1) ask myself what he would judge concerning 
me!” Instead of deriving from this source new spiritual 
strength, he obtains only a decision, an exposition of law. 
‘lo make the matter perfectly plain, and to show that he 
does not resort to Christ for any thing but example and 
teaching,—‘‘ the image,” ‘‘the emblem,” and ‘the evi- 
dence” of something else,—he adds, by way of contrast, 
‘‘But my highest spiritual influences I receive from God, 
the invisible F'ather.”’ 

No topic is better adapted to show the character of 
the author’s doctrinal theology than that of justification 
by faith. Justification before God, it had been said, con- 
sists in peace with God, and repose of conscience. 


“Theodore explained as follows the way in which faith in Christ 
justifies us, in this sense of the word. 

“Faith in Christ here stands for the unconditional and unwavering 
confidence that Christ is the perfectly pure and sinless man, or the Son 
of God; a confidence that in him human virtue has attained to perfec- 
tion, that by him the will of God has been perfectly performed, and 
that by his death we have been freed from sin and reconciled to God. 
The mere sight of a man, of the same nature with ourselves, performing 
the whole duty which we have to do, in itself encourages us to endea- 
vor to do the same. Our confidence in human power is increased 
whenever we see an extraordinary instance of power in another. We 
are both pleased and inspired with emulation by the sight of perfection 
in the performance of another. Now, Christ, was not merely a_per- 
fectly holy man in himself; but he lived, suffered, labored, out of Jove 
for us, in order to draw us upward toward himself—in order to com- 
municate to us his own perfection. Even while we only contemplate 
him as our teacher, who labors for our spiritual improvement, we there- 
by participate in his perfections, although we have not yet attained to 
them. For our relation to him, as our teacher, inspires us with confi- 
dence toward him, and in our own power of imitating him. His perfec- 
tions are no longer foreign from us, but have, in a certain sense, become 
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our own. Even though we find our moral actions and our moral con- 
dition on the whole imperfect, we yet retain this confidence, and so 
avoid the discouraging and enervating feeling of self-contempt or 
despair. But Christ was more than our teacher. He endured for us 
the most painful death, This death, and our confiding remembrance of 
it, is the thing which really justifies us, encourages and blesses us. 
Christ endured this death not only without being in the least guilty, but 
also with a constancy and an obedience toward his heavenly Father, by 
which he fulfilled the most difficult moral problem, and showed the 
most exalted human virtue. Upon this we ground our faith in Christ 
as the perfect man, or the God-man. But he suffered this death out of 
love to men, in order to rescue them from the power of sin. His love, 
therefore, being that of a man like God in holiness, is an image and 
evidence of God’s grace, upon which man, though fallen, may rest in 
confidence. Seeing, therefore, this love to us in Christ, and this grace 
of God in that love, the sight of the perfections of Christ enables us to 
share them; not, indeed, in reality, but in faith and hope. We have 
such a courageous hope given us of becoming like him, that we feel 
power to improve increased by it. And, moreover, without the least 
reference to our actual progress in goodness, we become conscious of 
the divine approbation, and therefore calm, cheerful, and happy. And 
in this consists the essence of justification.”—pp. 214—216. 


This view of faith is not wholly false; it is as nearly 
like the faith of the Bible as an egg-shell is like an egg. 
One ingredient of faith, according to the explanation here 
given is “a confidence that in him (Christ) human virtue 
has attained to perfection, that by him the will of God 
has been perfectly performed.” ‘That such a confidence 
is included in faith is undoubtedly true; but that it con- 
stitutes any thing like the ground-work of faith, is not so 
clear. The object of saving faith cannot be merely, or 
even primarily, a being of perfect human virtue; for in 
that case, were an angel to become incarnate and exhibit 
perfect human virtue, or even were an individual of our 
species to be found whose virtue was perfect, confidence 
in that fact, would constitute faith. ‘‘ Confidence that 
Christ is the perfectly pure and sinless man, or the Son of 
God,” must be taken in a higher sense than is here given, 
must include a confidence in Christ with reference to his 
whole character and work, else it falls short of the faith of 
the gospel. 

But the other ingredient of faith is defined to be “a 
confidence that by his (Christ’s) death we have been 
freed from sin and reconciled to God.” Yet it is natural 
to ask, whether one be freed from sin and reconciled to 
God, before believing in Christ. If not, then, according 
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to De Wette, faith in Christ, which is the instrument by 
which freedom from sin and reconciliation to God are 
obtained, consists in a belief that we are already freed 
from sin and reconciled ; that is, that one and the same 
thing precedes faith as its object, and follows it as its 
effect. ‘There is here this confusion, that faith which is a 
subjective act of the mind, and must, of course, rest upon 
some objective truth, not included in that act, is made to 
rest partly upon itself as its own object, or what is worse, 
upon something which grows out of itself. he only way 
of avoiding this odd conclusion, is to maintain that every 
one, whatever be his religious character, is actually 
‘‘ freed from sin and reconciled to God.’”? But if it be so, 
what is the use of faith? 

If the mere sight of a man performing his whole duty 
encourages us, and increases our confidence in human 
power, if snch perfection inspires us with emulation, and 
if we participate in his perfections while we contemplate 
him, and if this is one of the ways in which Christ is an 
object of faith (all of which may well be doubted), then 
it is a faith which has nothing to do with our justification. 
We might just as well affirm, that the contemplation of 
an eagle in the air enables us to fly, as that the contem- 
plation of Christ’s power and virtue, in itself considered, 
can either remove our weaknesses and sins, or justify us. 
It is but a bridge of mist across a great gulf, when our 
author says, ‘‘ His perfections are no longer foreign from 
us, but have, in a certain sense, become our own.” What 
is that “‘certain sense,’ other than one that is profanely 
hyperbolical ? 

It is true Christ’s death is said to be the basis of our 
justification, a concession which would have filled up 
the chasm in the theory here exhibited, and have re- 
lieved our minds, but for the explanations that are added. 
‘* He lived, suffered, labored, out of love for us, in order 
to draw us upward toward himself,” which isall true and 
good in itself, but still is a very unsatisfactory way of 
explaining the nature of justification. He endured the 
most painful death ‘‘ with a constancy and an obedience 
toward his heavenly Father, by which he fulfilled the 
most difficult moral problem, and showed the most exalted 
human virtue,” which furnishes a sufficient reason for 
cur admiration of his character, but, unless much else be 
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added, none for our justification. ‘‘ But he suffered this 
death out of love to men, in order to rescue them from 
the power of sin,” a truth which is only spoiled by what 
is immediately subjoined: ‘His love, therefore, being 
that of a man like God in holiness, is an image and evi- 
dence of God’s grace, upon which man, though fallen, 
may rest in confidence.” His death, then, proves his love 
to man; and his love proves God’s grace; and upon this 
grace, thus imaged and evidenced, not upon the expiatory 
death of the cross, fallen, guilty man may safely rely 
for salvation. If we understand the writer, the amount 
of all that is here said is, that the death of Christ does not 
furnish any ground on which God, as the administrator 
of public justice, can show favor to the guilty, but that 
it is merely the evidence to us of God’s mercy, which is 
ready to pardon the offender independently of any such 
reason. 

It only requires a good memory and one logical glance, 
to discover the perfect emptiness of this imposing form of 
words. We are first told that there is an efficacy in the 
death of Christ; then we are referred to the solution of 
the moral problem of a perfect human virtue. But we 
still inquire, what is there in this death, or in this moral 
problem, that can avail for our salvation ; and learn that it 
is the love which Christ manifested toward us. Still no 
reason, that meets the exigency, is given. Why is there 
such an efficacy in that love? Now we are sent off in an- 
other direction, as though the pursuit of a reason in Christ 
were given up. It is an image of God’s grace. An 
image! It has then no power within itself, its power is 
all borrowed from the original. 

How, then, do we appropriate the saving grace of God ? 
By the mere discovery of it, and of Christ’s love to us, we 
share in the perfections of Christ. We confess our inabil- 
ity to perceive the connection between the premises and 
the conclusion. We may admire God’s pardoning mercy, 
we may admire Christ’s tender love, but as our character 
and guilt remain the same, and as mere forgiveness and 
mere tenderness cannot change the inner man, nor have 
any power over the conscience, whose office it is not to cal- 
culate loss and gain, but to pronounce upon right and wrong, 
we are still as far from the perfections of Christ as we 
ever were. We understand the antithesis, ‘not in real- 
ity, but in hope;” we cannot say the same of the other 
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part of the contrast, ‘‘not in reality, but in faith.” If 
faith here mean a belief that we shall have the reality, 
then the whole import of this explanation of the saving 
efficacy of Christ’s death, is that seeing the mercifulness 
of God, and seeing an image of it in the love of Christ, 
and seeing, moreover, the “perfections of Christ, we come 
to have such a courageous hope of becoming like him, that 
we feel our power to improve increased | by it;” that 
is, we hereby have new courage in our own power. For 
any thing that is here found to the contrary, this ‘ coura- 
geous hope” might be presumption, originating in vanity 
and terminating in ruin. A person of such views and 
feelings might think he became “conscious of the divine 
approbation, and therefore, calm, cheerful, and happy.” 
But who is prepared for the author’s conclusion, ‘‘ And in 
this consists the essence of justification ?”’ 

Such an idea of the redemption of man through Christ 
is shallow and meagre enough. And still it is all that can 
be wrung out of the spongy words of the author. Even 
in a more rigidly scientific work,* where he has treated 
at large on this subject, he presents us with the same air- 
bubble as the foundation of our religious faith, only with 
this difference, that he there makes it perfectly certain 
that his theory of Christ’s expiatory death contains noth- 
ing more. ‘I'he Son of God, or more truly, the son of 
man, aids our imagination in its conceptions of truth, fur- 
nishes us, by his example, with new ideas, and these 
operate like a charm; they take wings and carry us to 
heaven. 

We must direct the attention of our readers to some 
further reflections of Theodore upon the death of Jesus. 
They furnish a remarkable illustration of De Wette’s 
views on the most important doctrine of Christianity, 
while, at the same time, they give an admirable specimen 
of his intellectual idiosyncrasy. 

“ Christ would and must be a spiritual creator, the author of a spiritual 
movement which was to go on without end. Whoever thus exposes 
himself to the rudeness of men, without any of the arms or protections 
which prudence lends ; whoever wishes to improve them by the word of 
truth,—to show them their vices, and bring before their eyes the image 
of perfection, without compelling them to obey him, and without making 
them fear him;—such a one must necessarily be overcome. But when 


Christ was overcome, he conquered; his spirit rose in triumph from his 
broken body; the idea at which he aimed was first seen in his death; 





* Sittenlehre, or Christian Ethics, vol. I, p. 194. 
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and inhis death men first perceived what indeed he was. Those are the 
highest ideas which life cannot grasp; which leave behind them their 
own accomplishment; which must be merely believed, and cannot be 
seen. But faith can never appear in action alone, because action never 
exhausts the idea, and merely gives us an imperfect copy of it; but faith 
appears in suffering, in which we sacrifice the mortal body for the im- 
mortal spirit,—the limited reality for the infinite idea,—the pleasure and 
enjoyment of success for the unclouded bliss of gazing at perfection. 
The eternal and immortal can only be comprehended through the re- 
nunciation of the temporal. Only when the finite, in consciousness of 
its limitation, makes a sacrifice of itself, does it rise above all limits, 
and receive the stamp of perfection. 

“Every thing purely human, in whatever historical connection it may 
appear, is an image of universal humanity. So, therefore, is the life 
and death of Jesus, in which we contemplate the universal history of 
man. In a large view of human history, what is it but a continued 
sacrifice, which humanity offers of itself and all it possesses for the 
sake of its purification and sanctification ? 

“But we may and must rise still higher. Nature and history, ac- 
cording to the Christian view, are not merely the creatures of God, but 
also a revelation of God himself. Thus, also, we see in the sorrows of 
Christ a revelation of God, and, as it were, his struggle and sorrow. 
But, to avoid misunderstanding, I must remind you of the distinction 
between the hidden supreme God and the revealed God passing into the 
world. By this we do not understand a distinction in God himself, but 
in our view of his nature from different positions. The spirit of God 
moves over the primal waters of creation, and gives them their first 
movements and arrangement, so that every thing which exists lives and 
moves in him. The word of God is active, from the beginning of the 
world, in the self-revealing tendency of the Supreme Being; his creat- 
ing voice goes along the whole history of humanity; his messengers 
announce his will, and point out the way of truth and justice. But, 
whatever the spirit creates, that it absorbs again, in order to reproduce 
it. The work of creation proceeds by a constant change. Whatever 
the word of God has done for the education of men, that, in the course 
of time, it partly undoes again. The Jaw given by Moses, after it has 
become an oppressive yoke, is again broken. One divine messenger 
follows another, and improves and perfects the earlier doctrine; and 
thus the spiritual creation of man goes on by means of a constant 
pulling away of old husks. The whole life of nature and of humanity 
appears, accordingly, as a constant battle of the soul with the past. 
The soul lives whilst it is escaping from decay. But the agency of 
God, in carrying forward this conflict, makes him, so far as he appears 
in the world, a partaker himself in the conflict. He appears as a 
struggling God, and, because all struggle is suffering, he consequently 
appears as a suffering God, but one who has willingly undertaken to 
suffer, because, in the omnipotence by which he always conquers, he 
cannot suffer unwillingly. 

“ Among all the ancient nations is to be found this idea of a suffering 
God. In the feasts of Osiris and Adonis, resound again a lamentation 
over the mutability of earthly things, and a jubilee over the victory of 
the spirit, ever rising victorious from all conflict. The labors of Her- 
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cules are an image of the struggles of humanity, and an emblem of the 
sun, in which men saw the spirit of nature; and the self-immolation of 
Hercules upon Cita, as well as the emblematic phoenix, signifies per- 
fection and purification through conflict, sorrow and decay. Wherever 
pure truth and goodness, free from all human imperfection and impuri- 
ty, manifest themselves in unclouded radiance before the eyes of men, 


there God himself has appeared to them.”—pp. 853—357. 


The ideas that lie under the burden of this intolerable 
verbiage are partly true and partly false, but chiefly that 
“middle nonsense which is neither true nor false.” No 
wonder his dear Hildegard, the best judge in the world, 
should at the close exclaim, “I thank you for these 
beautiful reflections.”” The whole Catholic church, in 
which she had been educated, from Cyprian down, and 
the whole Protestant church, too, in which Theodore had 
grown up wild in the midst of culture, might join with 
Hildegard in her further commendation: ‘‘In this general 
sense I have never regarded the death of Jesus before.”’ 
Theodore replies, ‘‘ We must regard both this and the 
whole history of Jesus in some such way, if we would 
not run into one of the two extremes, the merely human 
view, and the unfruitful and soulless view of the Super- 
naturalists.” If by fruit he mean such as is to be gath- 
ered from this book, and by souw/, that which is the burden 
of his extatic effusions, the sentence pronounced against 
the Supernaturalists is perfectly just. 

The author appears to us about as logical, and sober, and 
devout, as one who should assert that the ground proper 
for the foot of man to rest upon is equidistant from the 
earth and the nearest planet. ‘Man differs from the rest 
of the lower creation,’ such an one might say, ‘ by having 
a countenance directed heavenward. ‘True, the physical 
part of our nature tends downward to the earth; but then 
this gross matter, which alone would ally us to the material, 
the perishing, and the finite, is penetrated by spirit, which 
is, in its own nature, volatile, and tends to the infinite.’ 
Struggling between these two opposite forces or polarities, 
between what the holy apostle calls the spiritual and the 
carnal in man, and strengthened by the memory of the 
ascension, the type and the pledge, the prediction and the 
fulfilment of the conquest of the volatile spirit over gross 
matter,—for the spirit of God moved over the primal waters 
of creation,—it is ours,—and this betokens the godlike in 
man,—to dwell with the Lord in the air. Enitor. 


x 
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Articte VI. 






THE ADAMS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters of Mrs. Adams, the wife of John Adams, with an 
Introductory Memoir, by her Grandson Cuar.es Francis 
Apvams. 2 vols. Second edition. Boston. 1840. 

Letters of John Adams, addressed to his Wife. Edited by 

CuarLes Francis Apams. 2 vols. Boston. 1841. 














Tue Letters of Mrs. Adams reached a second edition 
many months ago; and the interest with which they have 
been received, is understood to have given rise to the 
publication of those of her husband. Though this cor- 
respondence probably contains no important materials 
for history, which had not before been garnered up, yet 
it is not without a high value for the light it throws on 
many movements of the times in which it was written ; 
and withal it possesses an interest altogether novel, from 
the illustration it affords of the private life and domestic 
character of one of the most illustrious men of the period 
of the American revolution. ‘The stern and somewhat 
uncompromising character in which John Adams appears 
in history is presented in a milder and more amiable 
aspect, in that portion of these letters which are from his 
pen. There is the same invincible resolution, the same 
patriotic devotion to the interests of the country, and 
something of the same reserve and distrust; but blended 
as these qualities here are with the feelings of friendship 
and the affections of a husband, they awaken a far deeper 
interest than when they stand, as it were, alone in his 
character, as we survey him amidst the trials and labors 
of public stations. The revolutionary statesman here 
lays aside the ambition, the cares and toils incident to the 
most trying period of our national existence, and betrays 
the simple affections of humanity, unveils the inner sanc- 
tuary of his heart, and utters the thoughts and feelings 
which belong only to the more private and sacred rela- 
tions of life. 


VOL. VI.—NO, XXIV. 
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To the volumes which contain the letters of Mrs. Ad- 
ams the editor has prefixed a very interesting memoir of 
her life, from which we learn to estimate many of the 
influences that formed her character, and gave to it the 
strength and elevation for which it was so remarkable. 
Mrs. Adams was of Puritan descent. Her maiden name 
was Abigail Smith. She was born on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1744, O. S., in the town of Weymouth, where her 
father was the “minister of the Congregational church 
during the middle of the last century.” Her life began 
at one of the most interesting periods of New England 
history, a time when the Puritan character having laid 
aside something of its original sternness, was manifesting 
its most benignant social spirit, and the people of this 
country were developing, on every side, the best energies 
of their minds and the ample resources of theif hitherto 
wilderness home. Her early years seem to have been 
passed chiefly amidst the rural scenes of her native town, 
the rustic simplicity of whose manners and modes of life 
the near neighborhood of the capital had not yet begun 
to change. Education in the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, like most other social interests, was at that time in 
its infancy. Harvard College, it is true, had begun to exert 
its influence upon the young men of the colony, but semi- 
naries for the education of the mass of the rising genera- 
tion, and particularly for the training of the female mind, 
were very few. Mrs. Adams says of herself, ‘‘I never was 
sent to any school. Female education, in the best families, 
went no further than writing and arithmetic ; in some few 

and rare instances, music and dancing.” It was to other 
influe nces rather than the lessons of the school-room, that 
she was indebted for her rare facility of composition, as 
well as for the sagacity and soundness of judgment which 
carried her with so much steadiness through the trials and 
exigencies of domestic life in a most troubled period, and 
attained for her a high rank among the most intellectual 
women of her time. It is not always the study of books 
or the repeating of lessons that forms the most valuable 
part of mental education. Away from schools and in- 
structers, amidst the sports of playmates or the compan- 
ionship of superiors, it often happens that the young mind 
is made acquainted with its own strength, and learns to 
trust its own powers. ‘lhe scenes of nature that impress 
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so deeply the spirit of childhood, the changes of the house- 
hold, the models of character presented in the conversation 
of the old and the experienced, the appearance of mystery 
that seems to hang over every thing in life; all these may 
serve to give activity and even discipline to a young and 
gifted mind whose attention is rightly directed, which 
books alone would fail to bestow. Thus, we apprehend, 
it was with the early years of Mrs. Adams. ‘Though in the 
retirement of the country, her mind did not stagnate, but, 
amidst the influences exerted over it by surrounding 
objects, it was kept in perpetual activity. At that day 
the traditions of the Pilgrims were still fresh in memory, 
and their religious spirit had not become extinct. Besides 
this, the relations of the colonies to each other and to the 
mother country were furnishing topics of almost constant 
excitement to the minds of that generation. In the midst 
of such influences, in addition to those which came from 
the counsels of her parents and of her maternal grand- 
mother, Mrs. Quincy, whom she seems always to have 
venerated, we are at no loss to account for the superior 
character which we find exhibited throughout these letters. 
It was the discipline of life that waked the faculties of her 
mind, and imparted to them their moral tone, and its results 
prove it to have been equally efficacious with the more 
learned instructions which mould the female character of 
our own school-taught generation. Mrs. Adams, though 
but little indebted to others for her education, was by no 
means ignorant of books. Her letters furnish abundant 
proof that she had read, and laid up in the stores of a re- 
tentive memory, the best works of the poets and essayists 
of English literature. Of the letters of her early friendship, 
the editor has admitted into these volumes only a few 
specimens. ‘The mass of them were written after her 
marriage, and of these the larger number were addressed 
to her husband and her sons during their absence from 
home. 

The marriage of Mrs. Adams took place on the 25th of 
October, 1764, at nearly the close of her twentieth year. 
In connection with this event, we extract from the Memoir 
a paragraph illustrative of the character of her father, and, 
indeed, we may say, of a large class of the New England 
clergy of that early period. 
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“The father of Mrs. Adams was a pious man, with something of that 
vein of humor, not uncommon among the clergy of New England, 
which ordinarily found such a field for exercise as is displayed in the 
pages of Cotton Mather. He was the father of three daughters, all of 
them women of uncommon force of intellect, though the fortunes of 
two of them confined its influence to a sphere much more limited than 
that which fell tothe lot of Mrs. Adams. Mary, the eldest, was married, 
in 1762, to Richard Cranch, an English emigrant, who had settled at 
Germantown, a part of Braintree, and who subsequently became a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Massachusetts, and died, highly re- 
spected, in the early part of the present century. The present William 
Cranch, of Washington, who has presided so long, and with so much 
dignity and fidelity, over the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
is the son of this marriage. Elizabeth, the youngest, was twice married ; 
first, to the Rev. John Shaw, minister of Haverhill, in Massachusetts, 
and, after his death, to the Rev. Mr. Peabody, of Atkinson, New Hamp- 
shire. Thus much is necessary to be stated, in order to explain the 
relations, which the parties, in many of the letters, bore to each other. 
It is an anecdote, told of Mr. Smith, that, upon the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, he preached to his people from the text in the forty- 
second verse of the tenth chapter of Luke, ‘And Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken away from her.’ Two years 
elapsed, and his second daughter, the subject of this notice, was about 
to marry John Adams, then a lawyer in good practice, when some dis- 
approbation of the match appears to have manifested itself among a 
portion ef his parishioners, The profession of law was, for a long 
period in the colonial history of Massachusetts, unknown; and, after 
circumstances called it forth, the prejudices of the inhabitants, who 
thought it a calling hardly honest, were arrayed against those who 
adopted it. There are many still living, who can remember how 
strong they remained, even down to the time of the adoption of the 
present Federal Constitution; and the records of the General Court, at 
its very last session, of 1840, will show, that they have not quite disap- 
peared at this day. Besides this, the family of Mr. Adams, the son of 
a small farmer of the middle class in Braintree, was thought scarcely 
good enough to match with the minister’s daughter, descended from so 
many of the shining lights of the colony. Itis probable, that Mr. Smith 
was made aware of the opinions expressed among his people, for he is 
said, immediately after the marriage took place, to have replied to them 
by a sermon, the text of which, in evident allusion to the objection 
against lawyers, was drawn from Luke 7: 35; “ For John came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine, and ye say, He hath a devil. ”—Mem. 
pp. XXXI—XXXiil. 

During the ten years immediately succeeding their 
marriage, Mr.and Mrs. Adams lived quietly at their home 
in Braintree, or in Boston, and by the close of this period 
they had become the parents of a daughter and three sons, 
whose names and characters are often the topics of affec- 
tionate interest in this correspondence. ‘I'hese were years 
to which both seem to have recurred with unmingled 
pleasure, even amidst the distinguished honors with 
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which their later days were crowned. He had gradually 
attained to eminence in his profession, and to important 
influence in the legislative affairs of the colony, while she 
with womanly pride entered into the success of her hus- 
band, and watched with a mother’s fondness the unfold- 
ing characters of her children. But other scenes were 
awaiting them both—for him, hitherto accustomed to the 
quiet of home and the routine of a lawyer’s life, were 
preparing stations of the most active responsibility and of 
the highest solemnity—for her, a lot of trial and privation, 
of anxiety and sorrow, such as, in these tranquil days, we 
can but inadequately conceive. 

In the month of August, 1774, John Adams took leave 
of his family, and in company with Samuel Adams, 
Thomas Cushing, and Robert Treat Paine, the other dele- 
gates from Massachusetts, repaired to Philadelphia, to 
take his seat in the Continental Congress, which had been 
summoned to take measures for the removal or redress of 
the public grievances. At this period, so eventful in the 
annals of the country, commences the most valuable and 
most interesting portion of the correspondence contained 
in these volumes. ‘The letters of both husband and wife 
are written with great simplicity, and contain many 
affecting illustrations of the effects of the war of the 
revolution upon the happiness of domestic life. We know 
not where we may look for more vivid expressions of the 
apprehension and dismay which had clouded the land, 
than are found in the following passages which we select 
almost at random from the volumes before us: 


*¢ Braintree, 16th October, 1774. 
“ My mucH LOVED FRIEND, 


“J dare not express to you, at three hundred miles’ distance, how 
ardently I long for your return. I have some very miserly wishes, and 
cannot consent to your spending one hour in town, till, at least, I have 
had you twelve. The idea plays about my heart, unnerves my hand, 
whilst I write,—awakens all the tender sentiments that years have 
increased and matured, and which, when with me, were every day dis- 
pensing to you. The whole collected stock of ten weeks’ absence 
knows not how to brook any longer restraint, but will break forth and 
flow through my pen. May the like sensations enter thy breast, and 
(spite of all the weighty cares of state) mingle themselves with those I 
wish to communicate ; for, in giving them utterance, I have felt more 
sincere pleasure, than I have known since the 10th of August.* Many 





| * The day on which he left her. 
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have been the anxious hours I have spent since that day; the threaten- 
ing aspect of our public affairs, the complicated distress of this province, 
the arduous and perplexed business in which you are engaged, have all 
conspired to agitate my bosom with fears and apprehensions to which I 
have heretofore been a stranger; and, far from thinking the scene closed, 
it looks as though the curtain was but just drawn, and only the first 
scene of the infernal plot disclosed ; and whether the end will be trag- 
ical, Heaven alone knows. You cannot be, I know, nor do I wish to 
see you, an inactive spectator ; but, if the sword be drawn, I bid adieu 
to all domestic felicity, and look forward to that country, where there 
are neither wars nor rumors of war, in a firm belief, that, through the 
mercy of its King, we shall both rejoice there together. 

“T greatly fear, that the arm of treachery and violence is lifted over 
us, as a scourge and heavy punishment from Heaven for our numerous 
offences, and for the misimprovement of our great advantages. If we 
expect to inherit the blessings of our fathers, we should return a little 
more to their primitive simplicity of manners, and not sink into inglo- 
rious ease. We have too many high-sounding words, and too few 
actions that correspond with them. I havespent one Sabbath in town 
since you left. Isaw no difference in respect to ornament, &c.; but in 
the country you must look for that virtue, of which you find but small 
elimmerings in the metropolis. Indeed, they have not the advantages, 
nor the resolution, to encourage our own manufactories, which people 
in the country have. ‘To the mercantile part, it is considered as throw- 
ing away their own bread; but they must retrench their expenses, and 
be content with a small share of gain, for they will find but few who 
will wear their livery. As for me, I will seek wool and flax, and work 
willingly with my hands; and, indeed, there is occasion for all our 
industry and economy.”—pp. 25—27. 


** Sunday, 18th June, 1775. 
“ Drarest FRrenp, 


“The day,—perhaps, the decisive day,—is come, on which the fate of 
America depends. My bursting heart must find vent at my pen. I[ 
have just heard, that our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is no more, but fell 
gloriously fighting for his country; saying, better to die honorably in 
the field, than ignominiously hang upon the gallows. Great is our loss, 
He has distinguished himself in every engagement, by his courage and 
fortitude, by animating the soldiers, and leading them on by his own 
example. A particular account of these dreadful, but I hope glorious 
days will be transmitted you, no doubt, in the exactest manner. 

“<The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; but the 
God of Israel is he, that giveth strength and power unto his people. 
Trust in him at all times, ye people, pour out your hearts before him ; 
God is a refuge for us.’ Charlestown is laid in ashes, The battle 
begun upon our intrenchments upon Bunker’s Hill, Saturday morning 
about three o’clock, and has not ceased yet, and it is now three o’clock 
Sabbath afternoon. 

“Tt is expected they will come out over the Neck to-night, and a 
dreadful battle must ensue. Almighty God, cover the heads of our 
sang and be a shield to our dear friends! How many have 
fallen, we know not. The constant roar of the cannon isso distressing, 
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that we cannot eat, drink, or sleep. May we be supported and sustain- 
ed in the dreadful conflict. I shall tarry here tillit is thought unsafe 
by my friends, and thenI have secured myself a retreat at your brother’s, 
who has kindly offered me a part of his house. I cannot compose my- 
self to write any further at present. I will add more as I hear further.” 


* Tuesday Afternoon. 

“T have been so much agitated, that I have not been able to write 
since Sabbath day. When I say, that ten thousand reports are passing, 
vague and uncertain as the wind, I believe I speak the truth. Iam not 
able to give you any authentic account of last Saturday, but you will 
not be destitute of intelligence. Colonel Palmer has just sent me word, 
that he has an opportunity of conveyance. Incorrect as this scrawl will 
be, it shall go. I ardently pray, that you may be supported through the 
arduous task you have before you. I wish I could contradict the report 
of the Doctor’s death; but it is a lamentable truth, and the tears of mul- 
titudes pay tribute to his memory ; those favorite lines of Collins con- 
tinually sound in my ears ; 


‘¢ © How sleep the brave,’ ?? &c.—pp. 39, 41. 


To letters like these we find Mr. Adams replying as 
follows: 


** Philadelphia, 29th September, 1774. 


“My Dear, 


“ Sitting down to write to you is a scene almost too tender for my 
state of nerves. 


“Tt calls up to my view the anxious, distressed state you must be in, 


amidst the confusion and dangers which surround you. I long to 
return and administer all the consolation in my power, but when I shall 
have accomplished all the business I have to do here, I know not, and if 
it should be necessary to stay here till Christmas, or longer, in order to 
effect our purposes, I am determined patiently to wait. 

“ Patience, forbearance, long suffering are the lessons taught here for 
our province, and at the same time, absolute and open resistance to the 
new Government. I wish I could convince gentlemen of the danger, or 
impracticability of this as fully as I believe it myself. The art and 
address of ambassadors from a dozen belligerent powers of Europe; nay, 
of a conclave of cardinals at the election of a pope; or of the princes in 
Germany at the choice of an Emperor, would not exceed the specimens 
we have seen; yet the Congress all profess the same political principles. 
They all profess to consider our province as suffering in the common 
cause, and indeed they seem to feel for us, as if for themselves. We 
have had as great questions to discuss as ever engaged the attention 
of men, and an infinite multitude of them.”’—Lelters of John dams, 
pp. 29, 30. 


History celebrates the names and blazons the deeds of 
statesmen and warriors, and invests their characters with 
an interest that fascinates us with the public scenes in 
which they act. But she does not lift the veil that hides 
their more secret hours. She does not carry us to the 
home which they have been obliged to desert, to the 
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domestic interests which they have sacrificed, nor does 
she reckon for us any items of the price at which their 
honors and renown, or even their services to the public 
have been purchased. It is in letters like these before us, 
that we are enabled to view the other forms which mingle 
in the picture, but which the pencil of the historian 
touches too faintly for us distinctly to perceive. They 
remind us that, in those troublous days, suffering and 
privation and danger were not confined to the council and 
the camp; but that, in many a solitary home, there sat 
neglected groups of mothers and children, into whose 
hearts the iron of war was entering with even keener 
anguish, than among the ill-fed and ill-clothed troops who 
fought and fell on the field of battle. In here and there 
an instance, memorials of such scenes have come down to 
us, but they only serve to aid the imagination in conceiving 
of woes, which none now can fully understand. Could 
the records of these crushed and blighted hearts of our 
early mothers but be snatched from the oblivion to which 
they have long since passed, we verily believe they would 
form a tale of sorrow and suffering such as no history 
contains. 

The first Continental Congress confined its exertions to 
remonstrance and appeal, and after a brief session of two 
months it adjourned, to wait the issue of its attempts at 
reconciliation. But reconciliation was not effected, and a 
second Congress was called to meet in May, 1775. On 
the 14th of April of that year, five days before the battle 
of Lexington, Mr. Adams again left his family for Phila- 
delphia, and with the exception of only occasional visits, 
was absent till near the close of 1777—the period of his 
appointment as one of the commissioners at the court of 
France. The letters of both parties during this interval,— 
marked not less by the afflictions which befel their own 
family circle, than by the calamities which had fallen 
upon the country,—breathe a spirit of elevated patriotism, 
and possess a cheerful moral tone, which cannot fail to 
commend them to the interest of every reader. ‘The war 
of the revolution had now begun, and the neighborhood of 
Boston was the theatre of constant alarms,—either on 
account of the oppressions of a hostile government, or the 
depredations of an insolent soldiery. ‘To the calamities 
which war had brought on the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay during this gloomy period, was now added the rav- 
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ages of pestilence. Mrs. Adams, in the letters which 
bear this date, feelingly alludes to the accumulated ills 
that were gathering around her native colony. Some of 
them were written to her absent husband, amidst scenes 
of the keenest domestic sorrow, when disease was laying 
low the members of her family, and even when the storm 
of battle was raging among the neighboring hills of Dor- 
chester, and Roxbury, and Charlestown, and might at any 
moment descend, in its fury, on her own unprotected 
mansion. 

We subjoin several extracts from the letters of Mrs. 
Adams, which serve to illustrate these scenes more fully, 
and are, at the same time, favorable specimens of her 
manner and spirit. They are addressed to her husband, 
one from Weymouth, dated October Ist, 1775, the other 
of the date March 2, of the following year, and are signed 
like many others in these volumes, with the assumed 
name Portia, in part, we presume, for the sake of the 
slight disguise which was thus afforded, but mainly, with- 
out doubt, from the influence of a prevailing taste of the 
times. 

*€ Weymouth, Ist October, 1775. 


“Have pity upon me. Have pity upon me, O thou my beloved, for 
the hand of God presseth me sore. 

“Yet will I be dumb and silent, and not open my mouth, because 
thou, O Lord, hast done it. 

“How can I tell you (O my bursting heart!) that my dear mother 
has left me?—this day, about five o’clock, she left this world for an 
infinitely better. 

“ After sustaining sixteen days’ severe conflict, nature fainted, and 
she fell asleep. Blessed spirit! where art thou? At times, I am al- 
most ready to faint under this severe and heavy stroke, separated from 
thee, who used to be a comforter to me in affliction; but, blessed be 
God, his ear is not heavy that he cannot hear, but he has bid us call 
upon him in time of trouble. 

“JT know you are a sincere and hearty mourner with me, and will 
pray for me in my affliction. My poor father, like a firm believer and 
a good Christian, sets before his children the best of examples of 
patience and submission. My sisters send their love to you, and are 
greatly afflicted. You often expressed your anxiety for me when you 
Jeft me before, surrounded with terrors; but my trouble then was as 
the small dust in the balance, compared to what I have since endured. 
I hope to be properly mindful of the correcting hand, that I may not be 
rebuked in anger. 

“ You will pardon and forgive all my wanderings of mind, I cannot 
be correct. 


VOL. VI.—NO. XXIV. 72 
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’'T is a dreadful time with the whole province. Sickness and death 


are in almost every family. I have no more shocking and terrible idea 
of any distemper, except the plague, than this. * 

“ Almighty God! restrain the pestilence which walketh in darkness 
and wasteth at noonday, and which has laid in the dust one of the dear- 
est of parents. May the life of the other be lengthened out to his 
afflicted children.—F rom your distressed Portia.” 


‘** Saturday Evening, 2d March, 1776. 

“T have been kept in a continual state of anxiety and expectation, 
ever since you left me. It has been said ‘to-morrow’ and ‘to-mor- 
row’ for this month, but when the dreadful to-morrow will be, I know 
not. But hark! The house this instant shakes with the roar of can- 
non. I have been to the door and find it is a cannonade from our army. 
Orders, I find, are come for all the remaining militia to repair to the 
lines Monday night by twelve o’clock. No sleep for me to-night. 
And if I cannot, who have no guilt upon my soul with regard to this 
cause, how shall the miserable wretches, who have been the procurers 
of this dreadful scene, and those who are to be the actors, lie down 
with the load of guilt upon their souls ?” 


*¢ Sunday Evening, 3d March. 
“T went to bed after twelve, but got no rest; the cannon continued 
firing, and my heart beat pace with them all night. We have hada 
pretty quiet day, but what to-morrow will bring forth, God only knows.” 


** Monday Evening. 

“'Tolerably quiet. ‘To-day the militia have all mustered, with three 
days’ provision, and are all marched by three o’clock this afternoon, 
though their notice was no longer than eight o’clock, Saturday. And 
now we have scarcely a man, but our regular guards, either in Wey- 
mouth, Hingham, Braintree, or Milton, and the militia from the more 
remote towns are called in as seacoast guards. Can you form to your- 
self an idea of our sensations ? 

“T have just returned from Penn’s Hill, where I have been sitting to 
hear the amazing roar of cannon, and from whence I could see every 
shell which was thrown. The sound, I think, is one of the grandest in 
nature, and is of the true species of the sublime. ”I is now an inces- 
sant roar; but O! the fatal ideas, which are connected with the sound! 
How many of our dear countrymen must fall !” 


** Tuesday Morning. 
“T went to bed about twelve, and rose again a little after one. I 
could no more sleep, than if I had been in the engagement ; the rattling 
of the windows, the jar of the house, the continual roar of twenty-four 
pounders, and the bursting of shells, give us such ideas, and realize a 





* The dysentery prevailed among the British troops, who were great 
sufferers from their confinement in Boston, and it appears to have 
spread among the inhabitants in the vicinity. Mrs. Adams lost, besides 
her mother and a brother of her husband, a domestic in her own house; 
but she and the rest of her family, who were ill, with a single excep- 
tion, more or less ill, recovered. 
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scene to us of which we could form scarcely any conception. About 
six, this morning, there was quiet. I rejoiced in a few hours’ calm. I 
hear we got possession of Dorchester hill last night; four thousand 
men upon it to-day ; lost but one man. The ships are all drawn round 
the town. To-night we shall realize a more terrible scene still. I 
sometimes think I cannot stand it. I wish myself with you, out of 
hearing, as I cannot assist them. I hope to give you joy of Boston, 
even if it is in ruins, before I send this away. I am too much agitated 
to write as I ought, and languid for want of rest.”—pp. 67, 88, 90. 


To these and similar letters which detail the circum- 
stances of her unhappy condition, Mr. Adams replies, in a 
strain of tender sympathy, mingled with ardent patriotism 
and devotion to the cause with which he had now become 
identified. ‘These, indeed, are characteristic of all his 
letters. They are equally elevated and sincere with those 
of his wife; but in point and vivacity of expression they 
fail in comparison, as is generally true of the letters of 
men when contrasted with similar productions of superior 
female minds. 

“ [Philadelphia], 13th October, 1775. 

“T this day received yours of the 29th of September and the Ist of 
October. Amidst all your afflictions, I am rejoiced to find that you all 
along preserve so proper and so happy a temper; that you are sensible 
‘the consolations of religion are the only sure comforters.’ It is the 
constitution under which we are born, that if we live long ourselves, 
we must bury our parents, and all our elder relations, and many of 
those who are younger. I have lost a parent, a child and a brother, 
and each of them left a lasting impression on my mind. But you and 
I have many more relations and very good friends to follow to the 
house appointed for all flesh, or else we must be followed by them. I 
bewail, more than I can express, the loss of your excellent mother. I 
mourn the loss of so much purity, and unaffected piety and virtue, to 
the world. I know of no better character left in it. I grieve for you, 
and your brothers and sisters. I grieve for your father, whose age will 
need the succor of so excellent a companion. But I grieve for nobody 
more than my children. Her most amiable and discreet. example, as 
well as her kind skill and care, I have relied upon in my own mind, for 
the education of these little swarms. Not that I have not a proper 
esteem for the capacity and disposition of the mother, but I know that 
the efforts of the grandmother are of great importance, when they sec- 
ond those of the parent. And I am sure that my children are the better 
for the forming hand of their grandmother. It gives me great joy to 
learn that ours are well. Let us be thankful for this, and many other 
blessings yet granted us. Pray, my dear, cherish in their minds the re- 
membrance of their grandmamma, and remind them of her precepts and 
example. God Almighty grant to you and to every branch of the fam- 
ily, all the support that you want. 

“You and I, my dear, have reason, if ever mortals had, to be thought- 
ful; to look forward beyond the transitory scene. Whatever is prepar- 
ing for us, let us be prepared to receive. It is time for us to subdue 
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our passions of every kind. The prospect before us is an ocean of un- 
certainties, in which no pleasing objects appear. We have few hopes, 
excepting that of preserving our honor and our consciences untainted, 
and a free constitution to our country. Let me be sure of these, and, 
amidst all my weaknesses, I cannot be overcome. With these, I can 
be happy in extreme poverty, in humble insignificance, may I hope and 
believe, in death: Without them, I should be miserable with a crown 
upon my head, millions in my coffers, and a gaping, idolizing multitude 
at my feet.”—-pp. 64, 65. 


In the following year, amidst the dubious progress of 
the Revolution, he writes as follows, 


“In such great changes and commotions, individuals are but atoms. 
It is scarcely worth while to consider what the consequences will be 
to us. What will be the effects upon present and future millions and 
millions of millions, is a question very interesting to benevolence, 
natural and Christian. God grant they may, and I firmly believe they 
will be, happy.” 


At another date, in reply to her account of the perils 
that were around her, he says: 


“T shall suffer many severe pains on your account for some days. 
Your vicinity to such scenes of carnage and desolation as, I fear, are 
now to be seen in Boston and its environs, will throw you into much 
distress, but I believe, in my conscience, I feel more here than you do. 
The sound of cannon was not so terrible when I was at Braintree, as it 
is here, though I hear it at four hundred miles distance.” 


In February, 1778, Mr. Adams, with his son John Quin- 
cy Adams, embarked for France in the frigate Boston, to 
join the commissioners who were already at that court 
attempting to gain the reluctant assistance of Louis XVI 
to the cause of the American revolution. The object of 
this mission having been accomplished, he returned to this 
country in August, 1779; but after a brief enjoyment of 
the society of his family, he was again, in the following 
November, sent to Europe, to wait there till Great Britain 
should manifest a disposition to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. While her husband was thus 
engaged abroad in stations of the highest honor and 
responsibility, the care of the family and the management 
of the estate at Braintree rested on Mrs. Adams alone. 
The letters which pass between them during this separa- 
tion are singularly interesting as illustrations of personal 
character, and often affecting by their allusions to the 
sacrifices they have mutually made. ‘They were written 
by one party, from stations of distinguished eminence, 
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amidst the intrigues of courts and the splendor of foreign 
capitals; and by the other, in the solitude and seclusion of 
her now almost widowed home, from a colony impover- 
ished and devastated by protracted war. Yet they alike 
express a common yearning for the unforgotten quiet of 
private life, 


6¢23 December, 1782. 


“My pEAREST FRIEND, 

“T have omitted writing by the last opportunity to Holland, because 
I had but small faith in the designs of the owners or passengers ; and I 
had just written you so largely by a vessel bound to France, that I had 
nothing new to say. There are few occurrences in this northern cli- 
mate, at this season of the year, to divert or entertain you; and in the 
domestic way, should I draw you the picture of my heart, it would be 
what I hope you still would love, though it contained nothing new. 
The early possession you obtained there, and the absolute power you 
have ever maintained over it, leave not the smallest space unoccupied. 
I look back to the early days of our acquaintance and friendship, as to 
the days of love and innocence, and, with an indescribable pleasure, I 
have seen near a score of years roll over our heads, with an affection 
heightened and improved by time; nor have the dreary years of absence 
in the smallest degree effaced from my mind the image of the dear, 
untitled man to whom I gave my heart. I cannot sometimes refrain 
considering the honors with which he is invested, as badges of my un- 
happiness, The unbounded confidence I have in your attachment to 
me and the dear pledges of our affection, has soothed the solitary hour, 
and rendered your absence more supportable; for had I loved you with 
the same affection, it must have been misery to have doubted. Yeta 
cruel world too often injures my feelings, by wondering how a person 
possessed of domestic attachments, can sacrifice them by absenting 
himself for years. 

“<Tf you had known,’ said a person to me the other day, ‘that Mr. 
Adams would have remained so long abroad, would you have consented 
that he should have gone?’ I recollected myself a moment, and then 
spoke the real dictates of my heart. ‘If I had known, Sir, that Mr. 
Adams could have effected what he has done, I would not only have 
submitted to the absence I have endured, painful as it has been, but I 
would not have opposed it, even though three years more should be 
added to the number, which Heaven avert! I feel a pleasure in being 
able to sacrifice my selfish passions to the general good, and in imitat- 
ing the example, which has taught me to consider myself and family 
but as the small dust of the balance, when compared with the great 
community.’ 

“It is now, my dear friend, a long, long time, since I had a line from 
you. The fate of Gibraltar leads ine to fear, that a peace is far distant, 
and that I shall not see you,—God only knows when. I shall say little 
about my former request; not that my desire is less, but before this can 
reach you it is probable I may receive your opinion; if in favor of my 
coming to you, [ shall have no occasion to urge it further ; if against it, 
I would not embarrass you by again requesting it. I will endeavor to 
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sit down and consider it as the portion allotted me. My dear sons are 
well. Our friends all desire to be remembered. The fleet of our allies 
expects to sail daily, but where destined we know not. A great har- 
mony has subsisted between them and the Americans ever since their 
residence here. 

“ Adieu, my dear friend. Why is it that I hear so seldom from my 
dear John? But one letter have I ever received from him since he 
arrived in Petersburgh. I wrote him by the last opportunity. Ever 
remember me, as I do you, with all the tenderness, which it is possible for 
one object to feel for another, which no time can obliterate, no distance 
alter, but which is always the same in the bosom of Portia.”—pp. 175 
—177. 


*¢ Paris, 9 June, 1783. 
“ My DEAREST FRIEND, 

“What would I not give for an arrival from America, or for advice 
from London what the ministry intend to do? Mr. Hartley is now 
here, but we advance slowly to the definitive treaty. I can now have 
no hopes of seeing you before late in the fall. If the acceptance of my 
resignation arrives, as [ expect, and we finish the peace as soon as I can 
reasonably hope, I shall not now be able to embark before October. The 
affairs of the world have little complaisance for my happiness or yours, 
but it is not worth our while to be impatient, because it will do us no 
good. I am astonished, however, that we have nothing from Congress 
nor from you. If you and your daughter were with me, I could keep 
up my spirits; but idly and insipidly as I pass my time, I am weary, 
worn and disgusted to death. I had rather chop wood, dig ditches and 
make fence upon my poor little farm. Alas, poor farm and poorer 
family, what have you lost, that your country might be free, and that 
others might catch fish and hunt deer and beaver at their ease ? 

“There will be as few of the tears of gratitude or the smiles of ad- 
miration or the sighs of pity for us as for the army. But all this should 
not hinder me from going over the same scenes again upon the same 
occasion, scenes which I would not encounter for all the wealth, pomp 
and powers of the world. Boys, if you ever say one word, or utter one 
complaint, I will disinherit you. Work, you rogues, and be free. You 
will never have so hard work to do as papa has had. Daughter, get 
you an honest man for a husband, and keep him honest. No matter 
whether he is rich, provided he be independent. Regard the honor 
and the moral character of the man, more than all other circumstances. 
Think of no other greatness but that of the soul, no other riches but 
those of the heart. An honest, sensible, humane man, above all the 
littleness of vanity and extravagances of imagination, laboring to do 
good rather than be rich, to be useful rather than make a show, living 
in a moderate simplicity clearly within his means, and free from debts 
or obligations, is really the most respectable man in society, makes him- 
self and all about him the most happy.”—Letters of John Adams, Vol. II, 
pp. 74—76. 


The treaty of peace with Great Britain, which ter- 
minated the war of the Revolution and acknowledged the 
independence of the colonies was signed in 1783. Mr. Ad- 
ams was however still retained in the diplomatic service of 
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his country, and was directed to remain in Europe to ne- 
gotiate treaties with other powers, and at length received 
from Congress an appointment as the first representative 
of his own government at the court of St. James. In 
June, 1784, Mrs. Adams sails from Boston to rejoin her 
husband in Europe, and during the four succeeding years 
we find her amidst new and widely different scenes. 
The correspondence, too, during this period, assumes a 
new character. The letters of Mr. Adams are few, while 
those of his wife are addressed mainly to her sister and 
the friends she had left in America. Amidst the gay so- 
ciety into which she was now introduced, she exhibited a 
dignity and propriety, which, in addition to her high public 
connections, rendered her an object of unusual attention. 
In England she appeared as the wife of the American 
minister, and the first American lady who since the in- 
dependence of the colonies had been presented at court. 
Her reception here by the haughty Charlotte and the 
sycophantic courtiers who caught her frown, was expres- 
sive of any thing but a generous spirit. The coldness 
of the queen’s manners towards Mrs. Adams continued 
throughout her residence at court, and showed but too 
plainly that although England had laid aside external 
hostilities, enmity and petty revenge were still rankling at 
the heart of her government. ‘The letters of Mrs. Adams 
while in Enrope, are full of the impressions she was 
constantly receiving from the scenes around her and the 
reflections to which they gave rise. She witnessed the 
gayeties and participated in the amusements of the gay 
capitals in which she resided, yet without being contami- 
nated with their manners and vices. She.says of herself, 


“T have learned to know the world and its value. I have seen high 
life. I have witnessed the luxury and pomp of state, the power of riches 
and the influence of titles, and have beheld all ranks bow before them, 
as the only shrine worthy of worship. Notwithstanding this, I feel that 
I can return to my little cottage and be happier than here; and if we 
have not wealth, we have what is better, integrity.” 


At the close of her husband’s mission abroad, she re- 
turns with him to her country and her home, unlike many 
of her countrywomen of her own and of later days, without 
being unfitted for the plain society of the one or the retired 
and unostentatious duties of the other. 
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But with the return of Mr. and Mrs. Adams to the 
United States in 1788, their public life did not close. It 
was during this memorable year, that the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted and the present government of the 
country established. The first election that was held 
under the new constitution, resulted, as is well known, in 
the choice of General Washington as president and John 
Adams as vice president of the United States. It was 
attended with little of the partisan strife and popular ex- 
citement that ever since, and in later days, to such fearful 
extent, have characterized these occasions. ‘The almost 
undivided voice of the nation summoned to the head of 
its councils these eminent men whose patriotism had been 
so thoroughly tested in the fearful crises of the Revolution. 
All the high officers of the government, during the admin- 
istration of Washington, were selected without reference 
to party, and though in fact, of the most opposite political 
biases, they yet were held in united action and made to 
co-operate in the duties of the government by the superior 
wisdom and moral force of their illustrious chief. His 
retirement from office, at the close of the second presiden- 
tial term, was, however, the signal for the outbreak of 
those furious political passions, which during his ascen- 
dency, had been awed into subjection by his patriotism 
and purity of character. ‘The war which had been so 
long waged between the two great parties of the country, 
at that time began, and in its earliest contests it developed 
a virulence and fury which have hardly been surpassed 
even in these degenerate days of the republic. It is no 
part of our intention here, to trace the principles that were 
then at issue, or to set forth the characters of the illustrious 
leaders of these opposing parties. But few letters relating 
to these subjects have been admitted into these volumes. 
The contest resulted in the election of John Adams to the 
presidency in 1797, by a small majority of the votes of 
the electoral colleges. The following letter was written 
by Mrs. Adams to her husband, in reference to this event 
and bears the date of Quincy, February 8, 1797, the day 
on which the votes were to be counted, and when, in the 
capacity of president of the Senate, it became his duty to 
announce to the assembled Congress his own election as 
chief magistrate of the Union. 
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** Quincy, § February, 1797. 


**¢The sun is dressed in brightest beams, 
To give thy honors to the day.’ 


“ And may it prove anauspicious prelude to each ensuing season. You 
have this day declared yourself h2ad of a nation. ‘And now, O Lord, 
my God, thou hast made thy servant ruler over the people. Give unto 
him an understanding heart, that he may know how to go out and come 
in before this great people; that he may discern between good and bad. 
For who is able to judge this thy so great a people?’ were the words of 
a royal sovereign; and not less applicable to him who is invested with 
the chief magistracy of a nation, though he wear not a crown, nor the 
robes of royalty. 

“My thoughts and my meditations are with you, though personally 
absent; and my petitions to Heaven are, that ‘the things which make 
for peace may not be hidden from your eyes. My feelings are not 
those of pride or ostentation, upon the occasion. They are solemnized 
by a sense of the obligations, the important trusts, and numerous duties 
connected with it. That you may be enabled to discharge them with 
honor to yourself, with justice and impartiality to your country, and 
with satisfaction to this great people, shall be the prayer of your A. A.” 
—pp. 235, 236. 

To this we subjoin the following from her husband, 
written the day after his inauguration. 


“The die is cast, and you must prepare yourself for honorable trials. 

“T must wait to know whether Congress will do any thing or not to 
furnish my house. If they do not, I will have no house before next fall, 
and then a very moderate one, with very moderate furniture. 

“The prisoners from Algiers arrived yesterday in this city, in good 
health and looking very well. Captain Stevens ‘is among them. One 
woman rushed into the crowd and picked out her husband whom she 
had not seen for fourteen years. I am, and ever shall be, yours and 
no other’s. J. A.”—Lettiers of John Adams, pp. 243, 244. 

During the twelve years of the vice presidency and 
presidency of John Adams, he resided chiefly at the seat 
of government, which was sucessively at New York, at 
Philadelphia, and at Washington. Of this time, Mrs. 
Adams spent the largest portion with her husband, though 
domestic cares often summoned her to her home at Quincy, 
as that portion of Braintree in which she lived, had now 
come to be called. A small number only of the letters 
written by either party during this period, have been in- 
serted in these volumes. ‘This small number, however, is 
quite sufficient to convince even the most incredulous, that 
high station is not without its full share of petty annoy- 
ances, and that housekeeping, even in the palace of the 
president, at that time at least, was attended with far 
more inconveniences and vastly fewer comforts than in 
an humble farmhouse of Massachusetts. ! 
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John Adams, notwithstanding his acknowleged abilities 
and his high probity as a statesman, was yet deficient in 
the qualities of a popular leader. His manners were 
probably wanting in the pliancy and flexibility, and his 
character in the seeming frankness and openness, which 
the people, in all countries and ages, are most given to ad- 
miring. He was himself strongly attached to his country, 
and had periled his all in her cause, and it may be, that 
failing to make due allowance for the imperfection of hu- 
man virtue, he was too impatient of the popular caprices 
of his time. Conscious of the value of the services he had 
rendered to the public, he did not readily excuse the short- 
lived impression they were likely to make on the mind of 
the nation. His experience in public affairs had been 
great, and had confirmed in him the habit, to which by 
nature he was probably strongly inclined, of trusting too 
implicitly to the decisions of his own mind; and as a nat- 
ural consequence, he may have sometimes been wanting 
in the courtesy that is always due to the opinions of others. 
‘To whatever cause it may have been owing, certain it is, 
that he signally failed in his attempts to gain the favor of 
the people. Its current set strongly against him, and the 
close of his first presidential term saw him retire to the 
shades of private life, where, without any stain upon either 
his public or private character, he passed in honored quiet 
the evening of his days. 

The life of a statesman, especially in troublous and 
exciting periods of society, is seldom an enviable one. 
Laden with a responsibility which he cannot share with 
another, he is doomed, as it were, to walk alone; misun- 
derstood and misrepresented, as it often happens, alike by 
friends and foes, he is appointed to a task requiring the 
utmost exertion of all his powers. In the midst of arduous 
labors and exhausting cares, such as few other men can 
know, his domestic life will possess to him an inestimable 
value. It is the scene to which he will repair to recruit 
his wearied energies, and seek for the generous confidence 
and true-hearted sympathy which he in vain attempts to 
extract from the applause of the multitude or the flattery 
of partisan followers. ‘To: be the friend and wife of a 
statesman thus circumstanced, Mrs. Adams was eminent- 
ly fitted. With a full measure of woman’s affection for 
her husband, she united a firmness and good sense, that 
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gave to her approbation and counsels a more than common 
value. ‘That John Adams was largely indebted to these 
qualities in the character of his wife, there can be no 
doubt; yet in none of her letters does there appear the 
slightest evidence that she attempted or even wished un- 
duly to bias his mind, or to control any of the plans in 
whose accomplishment he was engaged. ‘The influence 
which she exerted over her husband was such as belongs 
to a clear judgment and a warm heart, rather than that 
of womanly authority or ambition. Her character was 
such as would adorn any station, and command the respect 
of any circle in which she might move. Asa letter-writer, 
notwithstanding the disparaging notices of a late English 
reviewer, the public has already assigned her a high rank, 
by the interest which has been expressed in these volumes 
of her letters. In every relation in which she is here 
presented to us, she both writes and acts with singular 
wisdom. As a wife and a mother, as a patriot in days 
when the patriotism of either sex was severely tested, in 
the thoughtful management of her estate, in the educa- 
tion of her children, and in the high public stations which 
she was called to share with her husband, we are alike 
impressed with the superior qualities of her mind and 
heart. Her life, though checkered by many vicissitudes, 
and darkened by many privations and sorrows, was yet 
illustrated by more than usual virtues and largely crown- 
ed with blessings. After the retirement of Mr. Adams, she 
lived to enjoy, for many years, the quiet of her rural 
home, to see her son pursuing a career of distinguished 
honor, and her country, in whose early struggles she had 
sacrificed her domestic joys, blessed with institutions of 
freedom and smiling with the happiness of its people. 
She died October 27, 1818, nearly eight years before the 
national jubilee that witnessed the death of her illustrious 
husband. 

The notices which we have thus presented of the cor- 
respondence before us, are sufficient to show that to the 
women as well as the men of the Revolution was appointed 
a lot of privation and sacrifice, such as we now are 
scarcely able fully to estimate. War spreads its heaviest 
blight upon the homes of a people. Its calamities are but 
imperfectly estimated by the treasure and life that are 
wasted, by the blood that is poured out and the slain that 
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lie heaped on the battle-field. Away from its immediate 
strifes, its scenes of pageantry and glory, its curse is most 
keenly felt around a thousand firesides, in the hearts of 
mothers and children, whose domestic affections have been 
broken and whose prospects in life have been marred or 
destroyed for ever. All these are to be added to the 
amount, when we estimate the cost of American Indepen- 
dence, and reckon up the debt of gratitude which we owe 
to the generation that achieved it. 





Articte VII. 
REVIEW OF THE EDINBURGH BIBLICAL CABINET. 


The Biblical Cabinet ; or Hermeneutical, Exegetical and 
Philological Library. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 
1832—1841. 


Tue object of this work is worthy of all commendation. 
It seeks to supply a deficiency in British, but more par- 
ticularly in Scottish literature, which has been universally 
acknowledged and lamented. ‘This neglect of Biblical 
studies in Scotland may appear, at first view, unaccount- 
able. ‘The great reformer, he, who stamped his likeness 
on the character, and embalmed his memory in the hearts 
of his countrymen, through all succeeding ages, strove to 
bring them back to the pure word of God, and to dispos- 
sess them of those habits and notions which had led them 
to undervalue this sacred book. He. was the coeval, too, 
of men, who were mighty in the original Scriptures, and 
who handled with skill and manly courage the weapons 
which were forged in this armory. Why did not the 
sturdy Scotchman catch some of the enthusiasm of his 
brothers at Wittenberg and Geneva? 

The people of North Britain have, moreover, always 
been renowned for their attachment to the Scriptures, and 
their opposition to popery. ‘They have stood fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made them free. They 
have never bowed down to the dicta of the Fathers. 
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They have never sworn allegiance to the tradition of the 
elders. On one celebrated occasion, they were rather 
over-zealous in denouncing the apocryphal writings. 
Their love to the Bible has undergone some pretty for- 
midable tests. They have borne an unflinching testimony 
when the hosts of the Papal hierarchy were hunting them 
like partridges on the mountains, or mingling their blood 
with the wine of the communion which they were cele- 
brating by stealth, at the bottom of some dark ravine. 
Such a people, it should seem, would be among the fore- 
most in digging into the mines of sacred truth. The 
descendants of such might be expected to welcome every 
attempt to unfold the meaning of the original Scriptures. 

Scotland, likewise, has been famous for her universities. 
For several centuries, she has professed to teach universal 
literature and science; or else, she has assumed a name 
which does not belong to these schools. Do not Biblical 
studies come within the range of litere humaniores ? 
Must the Mosaic code be postponed to that of Justinian, 
or to the technics of the Scotch courts? Must the oriental 
languages be excluded from the academic hall on account 
of the discoveries of Dr. Black in chemistry, or of Dr. 
Brown in mental analysis ? 

Such, however, is the fact. Oriental study has never 
had any chosen abode north of the Tweed. She has 
rather been an exile, even in the retreats provided for her. 
Foundations for the study of Hebrew and other eastern 
languages have long existed in all the universities. Yet 
the use, which has been made of them, is very meagre. 
A few facts, which were given in evidence before the 
Parliamentary Commission, in 1830, will fully bear out our 
assertion. ‘lhe professor of oriental languages at Edin- 
burgh states, that in teaching Hebrew he does not use the 
points, as he is satisfied, that in the time allotted to him, 
he could do nothing with the points; and for the same 
reason, he does not explain the system of punctuation. 
It was stated, that no regular system of Biblical criticism 
has been taught at Glasgow. ‘The students use Park- 
hurst’s Hebrew Lexicon. ‘They do not study the Chaldee 
portions of the Old 'l'estament, not being furnished with a 
dictionary for that tongue! ‘The professor at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, reports, that he ‘‘accustoms his pupils 
to look for the words*in a dictionary; but owing to the 
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mode in which Hebrew dictionaries are generally pre- 
pared, they have not commonly become expert at this 
when the class is finished.” If such are the fountans, 
what must be the streams ! 

A prominent cause of this inattention to the oriental 
tongues in Scotland is, ignorance of languages generally, 
or rather, an inaptitude in the Scottish mind for philolog- 
ical pursuits. Scarcely any names of distinction in Greek 
and Latin literature can be mentioned. George Buchanan, 
the eminent Latinist, is almost the only exception. Oc- 
casionally, a Dalzel, or a Dunbar may have been respect- 
able teachers of youth, or compilers of excerpts from the 
classics. ‘The late Professor Sandford, of Glasgow, the 
translator of Thiersch’s Greek Grammar (who, however, 
was educated at an English university), might have 
obtained some laurels, if he had not plunged into the 
treacherous sea of politics. In researches in modern 
languages, eastern or western, the land is equally barren. 
Dugald Stewart, speaking of the extraordinary attain- 
ments in philological pursuits, displayed in the labors of 
Adelung and some of his successors, remarks, ‘I call it 
an almost miraculous gift, because in looking over such 
tables, as that exhibited in the supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (see article, Languages) I can only 
wonder and admire at faculties to which Iam unconscious 
of possessing in myself any thing at all analogous.” * 
This honest confession may account for the professor’s 
neglect to study the German language, which was so ob- 
viously important in his philosophical studies, and his 
total ignorance of which he repeatedly deplores. 

Again, systematic divinity has been a favorite study 
with the Scottish divines. Dick’s Thevlogy is, perhaps, 
a fair representative of the results of that study. The 
logical element has had full play. Powers of discrimina- 
tion and of accurate analysis, within certain limits, have, 
unquestionably, been abundantly nurtured. But the 
pursuit has been exclusive. The oracles of God have 
been made to square with the catechism. The text has 
been compelled to bend to the dogma. ‘The Bible has 
been, ostensibly, the only rule of faith and practice. 
But it has been studied too often with the determination 





* Works, Camb. ed., III, p. 60. 
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to make it harmonize with ‘the analogy of’ Scottish 
“faith.” Its free doctrines, its unfettered precepts, its 
life-giving morality, have been approached only in a cer- 
tain prescribed way. ‘The wealth, the overflowing 
wealth, of the inspired word has not thus been appreciated 
or seen. No system of divinity can be lawfully made out 
of the Scriptures till the text is well understood. The 
superstructure has been erected before the foundation was 
laid. ‘This exclusive attention to the formule of the 
faith goes far to account for the neglect of Biblical inter- 
pretation. ‘I'he presbyteries have not inquired whether 
the applicant for ordination could read the documents 
which he was to be commissioned to explain, but whether 
he could respond, ez animo, to an excellent creed of 
human invention. 

Certain general characteristics of the people of Scotland 
have interposed another formidable obstacle to Biblical 
studies. ‘lhey are noted, the world over, for an unyield- 
ing tenacity. ‘hey are stiff disciples of the past, rigid 
upholders of what is time-worn and venerable. The 
Presbyterian clergy have been sternly opposed to innova- 
tion in every shape. Hence there would be a very 
natural antipathy to Biblical philology. ‘The creators 
and the leading professors of this branch of study are 
Germans. ‘The ‘l'eutonic race have been eyed with the 
keenest jealousy. Literary wares from Germany have 
undergone a long quarantine at the Scottish ports, if they * 
have not been thrown overboard as hopelessly infected. 
An indiscriminate hostility has been waged against 
German theologians, however high, in their own land, is 
their character for sound views and pious feelings. Of 
course, Biblical studies have shared the fate of their friends 
and abettors. ‘They have been proscribed or neglected. 

We may mention, once more, a circumstance which 
may be regarded, partly as a cause, and partly as a result, 





* We have a case in point, in the following from the ‘‘ Orthodox 
Presbyterian.’’ It refers to an answer by Mr. Menzies to some stric- 
tures of Mr. Robert Haldane on Tholuck’s Exposition of the Romans, 
translated by Mr. Menzies. ‘‘ We have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is a satisfactory and complete answer, and shows, in a 
very convincing and triumphant manner, that Mr. Haldane has 
often misrepresented Tholuck’s meaning, and that he has given gar- 
bled quotations, and upon these founded a charge of impiety and 
blasphemy.”’ 
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of the prevalent distaste for oriental studies, namely, the 
distinguished and almost ecumenical reputation of not a 
few of the men who have filled various professorships at 
the Scotch universities. We have only to recall the names 
of Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, and 
Thomas Brown in mental science; of Drs. Black and 
Thomson, and of Sir David Brewster in natural science; 
of the Gregories and Hunters in medicine; and of Dr. 
Chalmers in divinity. Among the most popular professors 
in Scotland, at the present time, are Mr. Jamieson, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, at Edinburgh, and Sir William 
J. Hooker, Professor of Botany, at Glasgow. ‘The average 
attendance of students, on the former, some years since, 
was two hundred; on the Hebrew professor in the same 
university, sixty-eight! In the metaphysical, mathemat- 
ical, and natural sciences, Scotland has an elevated 
rank. But the popularity of these branches, and the 
desire to maintain the old reputation, have pre-occupied 
the public mind, and, co-operating with other causes, 
have quenched all desire to engage in philological pursuits. 
We might have anticipated, indeed, that eminence in one 
department of knowledge should have induced the scholars 
of Scotland “ to intermeddle with all wisdom.” ‘There is 
a mutual relation between every species of literature. 
The speculations of Dr. Campbell and of Dr. Ferguson 
lead directly to the investigation of language. Such, 
however, seems not to have been the case. The natural 
expectation has not been answered. ‘Ihe literary men of 
Scotland have been content to bear the reproach which 
has been heaped upon them by the Grrecians and the 
Latinists south of the Tweed. 


The considerations, which we have adduced, will 
show some of the difficulties with which Mr. Clark has 
had to contend in bringing out his series of translations. 
He has had warm recommendations from the most emi- 
nent philologians and divines of the whole island. Such 
publications as the Christian-'Observer and the Eclectic 
Review, have spoken kindly and frequently in his behalf. 
He has had almost every encouragement, except that of 
intelligent readers, or patrons who could appreciate the 


value of the undertaking. 
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We now propose to give some account of the volumes 
which have been issued, and of the manner in which the 
work has been executed, so far as our opportunity for 
examination, and the few pages to which we are limited, 
will permit. : 

The work was commenced in 1832. About thirty- 
three or thirty-four volumes have been published. The 
thirty-first is the last volume which we have seen. The 
form is a very convenient duodecimo. The number of 
pages in a volume varies from 230 to 380. 'The mechan- 
ical execution is very good. ‘The proof-reader has, in 
general, attended faithfully to his duties. The Greek 
citations passed, we presume, under the accurate eye of 
Mr. Negris. We should have been pleased if the Hebrew 
vowels, accents, etc., had been given in connection with 
the consonants. We can see no reason for the omission, 
especially since the Arabic and Greek are furnished with 
their appropriate adjuncts. 

According to the original prospectus, it was proposed to 
publish, successively, translations of the most useful 
foreign works on Hermeneutics, Criticism, and Exegesis, 
with such additions and illustrations by the translators, 
as may render them more suited to the state of theological 
learning in Great Britain; and with such notes, as may 
counteract any thing of a neological, or infidel tendency. 
At the same time, the work was not so strictly limited to 
the German school of theology, as to preclude the inser- 
tion of any valuable tracts which might exist, or be 
produced elsewhere. 

The series was commenced by a translation of the cele- 
brated work of J. A. Ernesti, on the Principles of Biblical 
Interpretation, entitled ‘‘Institutio Interpretis.” It is 
contained in vols. [and IV. ‘The translator is Charles 
H. Terrot, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘The edition used is the 5th, which was edited in 
1809, by Dr. Ammon, now of Dresden. All the notes of 
that editor are translated. In some cases, Mr. Terrot has 
given his reasons for dissenting from the conclusions of 
Ammon, and, in others, has appended additional notes of 
his own. 

The work of Ernesti supplies a very appropriate in- 
troduction to the Biblical Cabinet. This distinguished 
author was born in 1707, and died in 1781. He was ap- 
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pointed rector of the Thomas School at Leipsic, at the age 
of twenty-seven years, a station which several eminent 
classical scholars have held. At the time of his death, he 
was the first professor of the theological faculty at ‘the 
university of Leipsic. He is well known to scholars 
through his excellent edition of the works of Cicero. By 
his accurate scholarship, and fine Latin style, he is said 
to have earned the name of the German Cicero. His 
‘“Institutio Interpretis Nov. Test.’ was published in 
1761. It has always maintained a high rank in Germa- 
ny, though there is much hyperbole in the commen- 
dation of his translator, who says, that it still retains 
the same rank in Hermeneutics that the Elements of 
Euclid doin Geometry. Mr. 'Terrot’s translation appears, 
from the examination which we have been able to give, 
to be faithfully executed. His notes, also, are judicious. 
Many of them are employed in replying to the cavils of 
Ammon, which should have been altogether omitted. 
‘The translator, in many places, betrays his English edu- 

cation. His references are to Horne, Gerhard, Marsh, etc. 
On such subjects, as the authenticity and genuineness of 
the canonical books, the value of MSS., the authority of 
versions, and the literature of Biblical criticism generally, 
an editor needs to be familiar with the recent and exten- 
Sive investigations in Germany. 

We may add, in this connection, that the fourth edition 
of Professor Stuart’s little work on Interpretation is in 
press. This is a translation mainly from Ernesti, but 
partly from Morus, Beck, Keil, and others, accompanied 
with valuable illustrations and remarks by the translator. 
This work has been republished in England by Dr. 
Henderson. A treatise, better than any thing now before 
the public, is demanded by the wants of theologians.* We 
trust, that Professor Stuart will be able to give us, ere- 
long, the volume which was, several years since, announ- 
ced as in preparation. Since the death of Ernesti, the 
science of interpreting the Scriptures has made great 
advances. It is expected that Winer will publish a trea- 
tise on the subject. 

Volumes II and IX contain the following eight Philo- 
logical Tracts: On the Language of Palestine in the age 





We have not seen the work of Professor Klausen, which is highly 
mmended in the Berlin Critical Journal. 
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of Christ and his apostles, by De Rossi and Dr. H. F. 
Pfannkuche, translated by T. G. Repp; on the true 
Nature and Genius of the Diction of the New Testament, 
by Henry Planck, translated by A. S. Patterson; Tho- 
luck’s Hints on the Importance of the Study of the Old 
‘Testament, copied from the Princeton Repertory, and trans- 
lated by Professor Patton; Beckhaus on the Tropes of the 
New ‘Testament, translated by Charles H. Terrot; Storr, 
on the words, ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” translated by Dr. 
M. Eastburn, of New York, and copied, as were the two 
following, from ‘‘ Essays and Dissertations on Biblical 
Literature ;” Storr, on the Parables of Christ, translated by 
Bishop Whittingham; Storr, on the word J4HP2M4 ; and 
Hengstenberg, on the Interpretation of Isaiah 52: 12, and 
53, copied from the Biblical Repository, and translated by 
James FE’. Warner. 

As most of these dissertations are highly prized by 
American Biblical scholars, it is hardly necessary to say 
any thing in regard to them. Dr. Pfannkuche has pro- 
fessedly taken the work of De Rossi as the foundation of 
his own. He has given a clear and faithful account of it, 
with important notes of his own. ‘The article may be 
found in the first volume of the Biblical Repository, trans- 
lated by Dr. Robinson. Mr. Repp, as we should infer 
from several circumstances, is a Dane, and is not very 
familiar with the English idioms. ‘Terms are used which 
require explanation, as much, almost, as any German 
words do. For example, in the very first sentence, he 
speaks of ‘characteristic points, whether material or for- 
mal.’ 'The essays by Storr are sensible and judicious, as 
every thing was which came from his pen. More valu- 
able essays of a later origin, on the same points, are, we 
presuine, accessible. 

The third and eighteenth volumes are among the most 
precious in the series. ‘They are a translation of 'Titt- 
mann’s Synonyms of the New Testament, by Rev. Edward 
Craig, of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. 'Tittmann was 
born in 1773, and died December 31, 1831. He was pro- 
fessor ordinarius of Theology at Leipsic, from 1805 till his 
death. A German biographer characterizes him as one of 
the most distinguished theologians of modern times, as 
well in reference to his faculty of philosophical conception 
and lucid exhibition, as to the abundant stores of his 
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manifold knowledge. He gave courses of lectures on the 
interpretation of the New ‘Testament, the method of theo- 
logical study, church history, evidences of Christianity, 

the morality, creeds and dogmatic system of Christianity, 
all of which were highly valued. His system of interpre- 
tation led directly to the bringing out the meaning from 
the sacred text itself, independently of all consideration of 
the opinions of commentators. His works, which are not 
very extensive, contain much of the fruits of forty years’ 

labor. He was a supernaturalist, and drew the distinction, 

calmly and wisely, between the departments of reason and 
religious submission to the Divine teaching. An eminent 
American writer thus characterizes his works, particularly 
those on the New Testament: ‘‘ Acuteness, sound judg- 
ment, uncommon powers of nice discrimination, together 
with grammatical and exegetical tact, abound in them all.” 

One of the principal deficiencies in our apparatus for 
studying some of the most important languages, ancient 
and modern, is the want of treatises, discriminating the 
meaning of words which are commonly regarded as sy- 
nonymous. In the Hebrew language we have absolutely 
nothing. ‘The same may be said, with the exception of 
Ammonius, of the classical Greek. No attempt has been 
made to accomplish what Ramshorn and others have done 
for the Latin. In English, we have long been satisfied 
with the work of Crabbe, incomplete, often erroneous, and 
showing but little power of nice discrimination. No study, 
which has relation to language, is more profitable than that 
of synonyms. It gives a healthful discipline to one’s facul- 
ties, a power of distinct apprehension, the habit of exact 
statement, and sheds, indirectly, a benign influence upon 
the moral part of our nature. A loose use of language 
may be one cause of confused moral perceptions. 

We cannot forbear to give here one specimen from the 
work of ‘littmann. It is necessarily much condensed. 
It relates to the words &ya6os, Dixawos, &yw0s, ayvdc, bovos, 
xabugds, dxégaos, dnhovs, dxaxos, dueuntos, duomos, dvenidynmtos. 
They all regard, says the author, that moral habit of the 
human soul which is to be divinely wrought in it by the 
Holy Spirit. One common notion exists, to which may 
be referred whatever of moral excellence is desired in 
man; yet in each there is a difference of mode, under 
which that excellence is regarded. ‘Aya6és and dixaws agree, 
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as both may be used in relation to a person or thing that 
is in a right state towards another person or thing. Yet 
the first term regards the benefit which springs from a 
good thing; the Jatter implies only that it is precisely 
what it should be, without any respect to the question 
whether good or evil may flow from it. The former is of 
less extensive meaning than the latter; for dixavos is one 
who follows the law of right, whether it issues to others 
in good or ill; but éya6és is he who does good to others. 
But since the law of equity requires, that, if it be possible, 
we should do good to all, and not always use our own 
right, he is also called dixaws who fulfils the offices of 
humanity, as well as he who observes strict justice. 
"Ayws, ayvds, bovos, iegds, duiavtos, xabagds so far agree, that 
they denote purity of mind, blamelessness, integrity of 
spirit. ‘They differ, therefore, from the two words just 
considered, for these have reference more immediately to 
the reason of acting. A man may be dixaws, who cannot 
be dyws. hey differ from each other in the way in which 
blamelessness or integrity is regarded. ‘“4y»és implies that 
the person or thing is pure, either in body or mind; while 
dyws indicates more especially the reverence which is due 
to such a person or thing. ‘The former denotes the ab- 
sence of all impurity; the latter is more directly used to 
express the notion of sanctity. “Oovs is more nearly allied 
to dyvés, and fegds to dyvog; yet there is a difference. For 
dows is, properly, one pure from all crime, who religiously 
observes every duty. Therefore it does not denote in- 
tegrity generally, but piety more especially, the careful 
observance of offices of piety. ‘Zegés strictly denotes that 
which is consecrated or sacred, as given or devoted to 
God. It is not used in the New Testament of moral 
habits or dispositions. It has the same meaning as ¢y:os in 
the Greek classics. Ka6agés is used to express a mind or 
life free from vice; and sometimes those things which do not 
defile those who use them. It is discriminated from dyvé¢ 
thus; in the former there is no foreign admixture, whether 
for good orevil. Butif pure water were mingled with 
wine, the compound would be éyvés, not *xabagds. Kabugdg 
is very nearly allied to éuier70s. But in the latter, we find 
the cause of the former; a man is pure because he is 
éuiavros, immaculate. *“Axigavs, anhods, dxaxocs, agree so far 
as all denote a certain simplicity of mind. But there are 
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shades of difference. The first signifies, when it is spoken 
of mind, simple, wholly free from false or evil admixture, 
blameless; the second is strictly that in which there is 
nothing complex or involved, therefore, open, sincere, free 
from all duplicity; the third refers to one who neither 
purposes evil nor suspects it, free from all evil suspicion. 

‘Aueuntos and g&uomos are both expressions for freedom from 
blame. Yet the former is one in whom nothing is ac- 
counted wanting; the latter he in whom there is nothing 
reprehensible ; the former perfect in all his parts; the latter 
devoid of error. ‘Avéyulytos and Gvemihynatos are cognate 
words. The former denotes one who is not accused ; ; the 
Jatter indicates one in whom no just cause of blame exists, 
who, though he may be blamed, is undeserving of blame. 

Mr. 'Terrot’s translation seems to be well done, so far as 
we have examined. His notes are, in general, pertinent. 
Sometimes his ecclesiastical predilections appear. ‘Thus, 
in one place, he speaks of the prelate 'Timothy. 

Seven volumes of the Cabinet, almost one fourth of those 
which are already published, embrace translations of the 
works of Prof. Tholuck. Volumes V and XII contain his 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, with extracts 
from the exegetical works of the fathers and reformers, 
translated by the Rev. Robert Menzies; volumes VI and 
XX, an exposition, doctrinal and philological, of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount, according to the Gospel of Matthew, 
intended, likewise, as a help towards the formation of 
a pure system of faith, translated by Mr. Menzies; two 
additional volumes, an exposition of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, translated by Professor Hamilton; and volume 
XXVIII, the life of Tholuck, by Professor Park, the life, 
character and style of the apostle Paul, and specimens of 
Tholuck’s sermons, by the same, all contained in a vol- 
ume published in Andover, in 1839; together with 'Tho- 
luck on the nature and moral influence of heathenism, 
translated by Professor Emerson, and originally printed 
in vol. II of the Biblical Repository. 

It is unnecessary for us to ‘say much in respect to the 
character or writings of Dr. Tholuck. ‘The American 
reader, if he has paid any attention to the theological lit- 
erature of the day, must have formed some acquaintance 
with this distinguished author. His commentaries have 
very obvious defects as well as excellences. He protrudes 
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his philological stores too much. There is a redundancy 
of Greek and Latin quotations. The meaning of the 
sacred text is sometimes buried under a mass of learned 
reference. ‘The comments of third rate writers are quoted 
and refuted. 'Tholuck’s rabbinical knowledge is some- 
times a snare to him. Vast stores of erudition are lodged 
in his capacious memory, which he has not always the 
self-denial to withhold. Another fault, resulting perhaps 
in part from what has just been specified, is a want of 
logical consecutiveness in his thoughts. In the explana- 
tion of passages of Scripture, which involve processes of 
reasoning, we are furnished with philology where we 
need logic, with classical or oriental learning where we 
are in want of lucid arrangement and well-weighed ex- 
pressions. In this species of exegesis, Calvin is, perhaps, 
unrivalled. lL. J. Rickert is also a conspicuous example. 
Tholuck, in company with not a few of his-countrymen, 
is too apt to run into a vein of religious sentimentalism. 
Certain phrases and allusions are used which are on the 
boundary line between poetry and prose. ‘They are well 
enough, if employed sparingly. But we soon tire of ‘‘still 
midnight,” ‘‘silent stars,” ‘‘ gray dawn,” ‘‘ depths of the 
spirit,” and the like. 

Tholuck’s excellences are equally conspicuous. His 
cast of character and temperament, in some respects, 
qualify him, in a high degree, for an interpreter of the 
Gospels. He has remarkable affinities to what are com- 
monly regarded as the characteristics of the beloved dis- 
ciple. That gentle, susceptible, tender frame of spirit, 
which he possesses, fits him admirably to comment on 
such passages as the eleventh chapter of the Gospel of 
John. His multifarious learning, also, is frequently turn- 
ed to the best account. It imparts great freshness to his 
expositions. His illustrations, drawn from this source, 
are not unfrequently of the happiest kind. He has, like- 
wise, no small share of critical tact. ‘The true meaning 
of a text is perceived with that species of intuition which 
a practised and able Biblical critic acquires. We feel, 
also, the utmost confidence in his moral integrity, in his 
sincere love for divine truth, in his superiority to every 
sinister motive. | 

We have been better pleased with his exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount than with any other of his commen- 
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taries that we have read. So the author himself seems to 
regard it. Speaking of his exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, he says, ‘‘ | composed it in my twenty-fifth year, 
with the special view of commending to the hearts of my 
countrymen the doctrine of justification by faith, which, 
at the time, I perceived to be greatly misunderstood. 
Other points are hence labored with less care; and, at 
this time, I believe that upon the ninth chapter I should 
be able to give some more profound views. Accordingly, 
it by no means presents what [ now consider as the beau- 
ideal of a theological commentary. I am occupied at 
present with the publication of an extensive commentary 
upon the Sermon on the Mount, and it is to this I must 
refer, if the British public should wish to read a more 
mature work from my pen.” We have been greatly 
pleased with a lengthened discussion on the subject of 
marriage and divorce, suggested by Matt. 5: 31, 32. 
The translation, though not perfect, is, for the most part, 
in a good English idiom, and gives, as we have reason to 
believe, the sense of the original. 

In volume XXVIII, the translator of the essay on the 
Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism should have 
been mentioned, and, also, the place from which the 
article was taken. ‘The same remark will apply to pieces 
from other American publications. 

Volume VII contains a reprint of Planck’s Introduction 
to Sacred Philology and Interpretation, translated, with 
notes, by Samuel H. Turner, D. D., of New York. The 
translator is a professor of Biblical ‘literature in the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary in that city. The author is 
the elder Planck, distinguished for his numerous works 
on church history. Dr. Turner’s translation is a small 
part of Planck’s large and valuable introduction to theo- 
logical literature in general. A preliminary chapter and 
a large appendix of notes are supplied by the translator. 
Much of the literary information, furnished by Planck 
more than forty years ago, is now superseded by later in- 
vestigations. Still many things in the book are important. 

Volume X is a reprint of Professor Stuart’s treatise on 
the Syntax of the New T'estament dialect, together with 
his dissertation on the Greek article. 

Volumes VIII and XXV are a translation of the Prin- 
ciples of Interpretation of the Old Testament, from the 
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‘‘ Institutio Interpretis Veteris Testamenti’” of John 
Henry Pareau, professor of oriental languages in the 
university of Utrecht in Holland. The translator is 
Patrick Forbes, D. D., professor of humanity in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. ‘lhe author is a Dutchman, with the 
defects and excellences which characterize his country- 
men. We are gratified with the spirit of piety and pro- 
found respect for the Scriptures which pervade his work. 
Sonie of the qualifications for an interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures, which he urges, are these: A due veneration for 
the sacred volume; true liberality, by which he will 
show himself free from all party bias; the disposition to 
labor patiently in his studies; and the possession of a true 
sense of human weakness. Dr. Pareau speaks in decided 
condemnation of the neologists of Germany. He calls 
them ultra-philosophical, and remarks, that they show as 
much credulity as they are accustomed to charge to 
the account of the supernaturalists. On the whole, the 
volumes contain much useful matter. Some of the topics, 
however, are better handled in the work of Ernesti. 
The author, if not profound, is judicious. If he does not 
startle us by new and striking results, he does not shock us, 
on the other hand, by his irreverent speculations. Though 
calm and judicious, he still shows, in many places, that 
he has the feelings of a genuine scholar. 

Rosenmiller’s biblical Geography of Central Asia is con- 
tained in volumes XI and XVII. They comprehend, also, 
a general introduction to the study of Sacred Geography, 
including the antediluvian period. ‘The translator is the 
Rev. N. Morren, a Scotch minister at Greenock. He has 
added many marginal notes, and large appendices, con- 
taining many illustrations of the text drawn from modern 
travels and other sources. ‘These display learning and an 
extensive course of reading. ‘The editor has very pro- 
perly taken the liberty to omit some passages of his author 
which conflict with the reverence which is due to the 
Scriptures. Rosenmiller’s work is a selection from vari- 
ous authors and travelers, the fruit of much research over 
a wide field of oriental literature, and exhibiting, for the 
most part, care and sound judgment. It has been, for 
some years, a standard work in Germany. We do not 
know that any thing has yet superseded it. A higher and 
much later authority is Winer, in the recent edition of his 
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ible Dictionary. Still the volumes from Rosenmiiller are 
among the most important in the Cabinet. 

Steiger’s Exposition of the first Epistle of Peter, con- 
sidered in reference to the whole system of divine truth, 
forms the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of the series. 
The translator is the Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, a minister 
of the Scottish church in North Ronaldshay. The lament- 
ed author was a professor, in connection with Hiaver- 
nick, at the new Evangelical School of Theology at 
Geneva. His call to the seminary, in which the spirit of 
Calvin and Beza seems to have revived, will sufficiently 
indicate his theological opinions. A commentary on such 
an epistle as that of the first of Peter is well fitted to draw 
out one’s doctrinal sentiments. Steiger does not hesitate 
to express his accordance with the views of Calvin on the 
subject of election, etc. ‘The volumes bear the marks of 
the minute grammatical knowledge and multifarious phi- 
lological learning which are so common in Germany. 
The appearance of the version would have been much 
improved, if many of the learned references, and words in 
foreign languages, had been transferred to the bottom of 
the page. ‘Il’oa mere English reader, the volumes look 
crabbed and distasteful. Care is not always taken by the 
translator to convey the sense in good English. ‘The fol- 
lowing sentence, volume XIII, p. 208, will illustrate our 
remark. ‘The Christian collection of mental power, on 
the other hand, is connected with spiritual sobriety.” We 
can generally ascertain the meaning of the translator 
without great difficulty. Still, there is a want of clear- 
ness in some sentences, and of elegance in many others. 
A slavish fear of breaking up an interminable German 
paragraph, lest a part of the sense should escape, is the 
cause of some awkward expressions, which are as far as 
possible from the language of Addison. 

The fifteenth volume of this series is occupied by 
Liicke’s Commentary on the Epistles of John, translated, 
with additional notes, by Thorleif Gudmundson Repp. 
Liicke, whose character has some striking resemblances 
to that of Tholuck, was born in 1792. He pursued his 
theological studies under Knapp, Niemeyer, and Gesenius 
at Halle, and Planck at Géttingen. He went to Bonn in 
1817, as professor of theology. In 1827, he took Staudlin’s 
place at Géttingen, where he still remains. He is distin- 
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guished for his commentaries on the writings of -the apos- 
tle John. He unites the learning, the steady aim and 
the tact of a philologist, with the deep views and, we 
trust, the unaffected piety of a Christian divine. In theo- 
logical opinions, he is said to belong to the more moderate 
school of supernaturalists, a friend of Tholuck, but coin- 
ciding, in some points, more nearly with such men as 
Ullmann. His exposition of the Epistles of John is a very 
able work. We are sorry that he has not found a better 
translation. Mr. Repp is evidently a man of extensive 
learning and of orthodox sentiments. But he does not 
understand the English tongue. His version is the most 
unreadable of any which is to be found in the series. 
Uncouth barbarisms stare upon us on almost every page. 
Thus he speaks of ‘the epistle’s nearest motive and prin- 
cipal object ;”’ of the ‘‘ doketic pseudology and skepsis;” 
‘of Christ’s human manifestation and history ;”’ ‘‘of the 
practical and parenetical elenchus ;” ‘the hermeneutic 
standard for the abridged cognate formula,” etc., etc. 
Now for such things there is no excuse. The translation 
needs re-translating,—nobody but Dr. Parr could wade 
through it. It is such things, which are miscalled trans- 
lations, that prejudice the English world against Germany 
and the products of her scholars. We understand that 
Tholuck has recently said, and we do not wonder, that 
he doubts whether it is expedient to attempt any further 
translations from German into English. 

Umbreit’s work on the book of Job forms volumes XVI 
and XIX. The translator is the Rev. John Hamilton 
Gray, of Magdalene College, Oxford. Umbreit is well 
known as a commentator on the Old Testament, and as 
co-editor with Ullmann, of the Theol. Stud. in Krit. 
His notes on Job are, probably, the best which have 
appeared in Germany. We have not examined the late 
commentary of Dr. Hirzel of Zurich. Umbreit’s transla- 
tion of the text is much inferior to that of De Wette. 
Some of his interpretations, also, seem to us to be forced 
and unnatural. His notes have the advantage of great 
conciseness. Many of them are very felicitous. The 
translator is more fortunate in his version of the notes 
than of the text. Much practice and long continued at- 
tention are necessary to present this venerable poem in a 
modern dress. 
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In the twenty-first and twenty-third volumes, we have 
Billroth’s Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians, translated, with additional notes, by the Rev. 
W. L. Alexander, of Edinburgh. Billroth was professor 
of philosophy at Halle, where he died March 28, 1836, at 
the early age of 28 years. His commentary on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians was published, when he was but 25 
years of age. He appears to have been a young man of 
extraordinary promise in various branches of knowledge. 
His Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion have been 
published since his death. 'The commentary before us is 
very respectable, and, considering the age of the writer, is 
marked by much ability. We should have preferred, 
however, the commentary of Olshausen, and, decidedly 
so, that of Rickert, which was published in 1836, two 
years before the translation of Billroth appeared. Mr. 
Alexander, who took the pains to visit and consult the 
author, appears to have done his work very creditably. 
He has made quite an improvement in the appearance of 
the pages, by transferring many of the Latin and Greek 
quotations to the bottom. 

Volume XXII contains Krummacher’s Lives and Char- 
acters of Cornelius the Centurion, and John the Evange- 
list, with notes, etc., by the Rev. J. W. Ferguson, of 
Edinburgh. Of the value of Krummacher’s works, our 
readers are well aware. 

The twenty-fourth volume includes the Dissertations of 
Witsius on the Lord’s Prayer, translated by the Rev. 
William Pringle, of Auchterarder; the twenty-sixth is a 
Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, from 
Danbuz, Ewald, Vitringa, ete., by Thomas Wemyss, 
author of Biblical Gleanings ; and the twenty-seventh 
is Rosenmiiller’s Historical and Philological ‘Treatise on 
Biblical Mineralogy and Botany, translated, with notes, 
by T. G. Repp. 

The remaining volumes in the series include Lisco on 
the Parables, translated by the Rev. P. Fairbairn, of 
Salton; Calvin’s Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Galatians and Ephesians, translated by Mr. Pringle; and 
Dr. Gess on the Revelation of God in his word, translated 
by the Rev. W. Brown, of 'Tobermore. 

Of the great excellence of Calvin’s Commentaries, no 
well-informed Biblical student is now ignorant. Lisco is 
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a Lutheran minister in Berlin. His work on the Parables 
is designed, particularly, for ministers. He regards every 
parable as one whole, illustrative of some important truth, 
or obligation, or principle in the Divine government, and 
which the different parts of the parable only serve to 
develop. A full and able introduction is prefixed. The 
author seems to be imbued with the spirit which ought 
ever to characterize him who attempts to interpret our 
Saviour’s words. In some parables, he injures the beauty 
and force of the thoughts by a too methodical arrange- 
ment. 

Dr. Gess, assistant minister at Beutlingen and director 
of the school conference, is, also, a firm stpernaturalist. 
His object was two-fold, first, to present aclear and prac- 
tical introduction to the various books of the sacred canon, 
for the use of the mass of Christians; secondly, to com- 
bine with this, a statement of the results of the latest 
investigations in Biblical philology. He has paid particu- 
lar attention to the Gospels and the Apocalypse. From 
a cursory inspection of the volume (which we have but 
just received), we think that the author has succeeded in 
his commendable object. It is one among many proofs, 
that the religious defection in Germany is by no means 
universal. Scattered among the villages of this land of 
the Reformation, there are, doubtless, many humble- 
minded Christians, many firm and intelligent defenders of 
the faith as it is in Jesus. 

We have thus given a brief account of most of the 
volumes embraced in the Biblical Cabinet, and our opinion 
of the value of some of the most prominent numbers in 
the series. We are disposed to accord great credit to the 
enterprising projector of the undertaking. It could not 
have been very liberal in its pecuniary promises. Learned 
works in Biblical science do not enjoy an extensive sale 
out of Germany. British and American theologians are, 
by no means, awake to its importance. 

The plan, moreover, has been, in a good measure, suc- 
cessful. Many of the translations, especially those made 
from the Latin language, are well executed. Kven the 
limited circulation of the works of Ernesti, Tittmann, 
Tholuck, and the like, must have a beneficial effect. A 
few theologians in England and Scotland, thoroughly 
possessed of the sound principles of interpretation which 
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prevail among the best commentators in Germany, will be 
centres of healthful influence in the religious circles where 
they move. ‘Thus sound and well-arranged systems of 
divinity will be built upon an accurate interpretation of 
the inspired, original text. 

At the same time, this series of translations labors under 
some manifest disadvantages. There is need, in the first 
place, of an accomplished editor, thoroughly conversant 
with the German language, with German theological lite- 
rature, with the state of religious parties and questions in 
Germany, and also with the needs of the British public. 
Thus he will know in what order and proportion foreign 
theology and commentary can be introduced. The thing 
must not be left at hap-hazard. A man but partially ac- 
quainted with the German mind could not be trusted. A 
native German, however learned or orthodox, would be 
liable to party bias, would recommend volumes for trans- 
lation, because the authors of them belonged to his school. 
The interests involved in the publication of thirty or forty 
volumes of comments on the Word of God are too pre- 
cious to be left to chance or caprice. A pernicious 
infidelity may be unintentionally introduced; or, on the 
other hand, a miserable prejudice may be fostered against 
every thing which bears the Teutonic impress. 

In the second place, competent translators should be 
secured. We are tired of these nondescripts, called trans- 
lations, which are neither German nor English, but a 
motley compound of interminable sentences, involved con- 
structions, strange and uncouth words, as if German, 
Greek, Latin, English, and Mohawk had been cast into 
the seething pot together. We do not wonder that Ger- 
man books are an abomination in England, if we may 
judge from most of the specimens which have come to us 
from thence. A German translator has no irresponsible 
vocation. He should be, in some good degree, master of 
the two languages before he begins. He should become 
acquainted with the subject on which the book, which he 
proposes to translate, is written. He should be imbued, as 
far as possible, with the spirit of his author. He ought, 
then, to take all necessary time and pains to give a faith- 
ful version of the original, preserving the freshness and 
raciness of it, as far as it is consistent with the idioms of 
the language into which he renders it. His labor should 
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undergo repeated revision, and, if possible, should pass 
under the eye of some friendly but competent critic. <A 
translator should be eminently conscientious. If he be 
negligent or ignorant, he does not sin against himself 
alone. He may be inflicting an injury on an innocent 
man four thousand miles off, provoking national prejudices 
and animosities, bringing the scholarship of his native 
land into contempt, or putting at imminent hazard the 
higher interests of truth and righteousness. 





Articte VIII. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 


View of the Architecture of the Heavens, in a series of 
Letters toa Lady. By J.P. Nicnot, LL. D. F.R.S. E. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. Republished from the last London and 
Edinburgh Editions. 'To which have been added, Notes, 
a Glossary, &c., by the American Publishers. New 
York. 1840. 


Wnro has not gazed with admiration upon the starry 
firmament? And whose heart does not respond to the 
sentiment of the devout Psalmist, that ‘‘ the heavens 
declare the glory of God?’ Verily, there is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard. ‘The voice is 
heard by all men. Yet all do not equally understand its 
import. ‘To the rudest intelligence it probably is not with- 
out some meaning. It intimates with more or less dis- 
tinctness the existence of a Divine Being, and fills the 
imagination with dim and shadowy conceptions of his 
power; while, tothe cultivated mind, it not only proclaims 
the existence of God, but, in the ascertained order, and 
harmony, and extent of the universe, unfolds the most 
impressive manifestations of his attributes. 

A special intellectual preparation is necessary in order to 
understand the full meaning of that universal language in 
which the sublimest truths of nature are embodied. With | 
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different degrees of intelligence, its effect upon the mind is 
not unlike that of the starry heavens in different states of 
weather. At one time, they are covered with dense 
clouds; not a solitary light appears; at another, we be- 
hold here and there a star more effulgent than the rest 
faintly gleaming through mist and haze; while at 
another, every breath of vapor is brushed away, and the 
celestial vault is lighted up with innumerable fires, all 
glowing with the purest and most perfect brilliancy. So 
is it in respect to the interpretation of the language of 
nature. Where one sees nothing but a dead letter, another 
beholds the living symbols of wisdom, and power, and 
glory. Where one trembles at the omen of approaching 
vengeance,—the scourge of nations,—another sees only 
new proof of the boundless dominion of law and order. 

In Milton’s time, for instance, it was not in the view of 
popular superstition alone, but in the elaborate creeds of 
the learned, that comets from ‘their horrid hair shook 
pestilence and war.’’ And it is scarcely more than a 
century and a half, since the most learned of New Eng- 
land’s divines regarded the appearance of comets as 
‘‘Heaven’s Alarm to the World.’* And truly the 
nations were stricken with terror at the appearance of a 
wreath of vapor in the form of a comet, which now 
comes back in its appointed time from the cireuit of nearly 
a hundred years, to assure us, that the solar gravitation 
penetrates the profoundest depths of space, and preserves 
order and harmony in regions almost too distant for the 
flights of fancy. 

{t is thus that knowledge,—and astronomical knowl- 
edge more than any other,—serves to dissipate the fears 
of ignorance and superstition, and to impress upon the 
general mind a manly conviction of the stability of the 
laws of nature. And hence it is, that we look upon 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge as one of the most 
auspicious signs of the times. More, we believe, has 
been done to accomplish this object within the last quarter 
of a century, than in double or treble that time in any 
previous age. Philosophers and learned societies have 





* The title of a sermon, published in Boston, in 1680, by Dr. Increase 
Mather, in consequence of the appearance of the memorable comet of 
that year. 
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vied with each other, not only in extending the boundaries 
of science, but in scattering its blessings broadcast among 
the — It is in this point of view that we have re- 
garded with peculiar pleasure the reprint, in a compara- 
tively cheap form, of the work named at the head of this 
article. ‘The object of the author is to bring out from the 
massive collections of learned societies the discoveries 
and speculations of astronomers in respect to the remote 
parts of the visible universe, and place them within the 
reach of the general reader. 'To the labors of Sir William 
Herschel he professes himself chiefly indebted for the 
materials of his work. 

The topics which he has discussed do not indeed come 
home to men’s business and bosoms in the same sense 
that many others do, but they will be found scarcely less 
inviting on that account. From the very constitution of 
the human mind, the knowledge of what is vast, and dis- 
tant, and difficult of access, is always clothed with peculiar 
interest. The importance of astronomical discoveries is 
obviously determined by a different standard from that 
which regulates the market value of merchandize. The 
labors of Herschel may have done little directly to amelio- 
rate the condition of the poor, but they have done much to 
enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge; much to 
determine the extent and unfold the structure of the ma- 
terial universe; and thereby have given to philosophy 
some of her highest and noblest themes of meditation. 
We behold in them new proofs of the all-pervading pres- 
ence of law; and, what is more, they furnish the most 
impressive illustrations which have yet been given of the 
amazing plenitude of that Divine power, which, through 
the infinity of space, has stretched out the heavens as a 
curtain. 

But before adverting farther to the labors of this great 
observer, let us glance at the progress of astronomy pre- 
viously to his time. 

The invention of the telescope by Galileo, in 1610, gave 
a new and extraordinary impulse to the study of astron- 
omy. 'The discovery, in rapid succession, of the satellites 
of Jupiter, appearances of the ring of Saturn, the phases of 
Venus and Mars, the lunar mountains and inequalities, 
and the solar spots, renders the age of Galileo one of the 
most memorable in the history of science. The illustrious 
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astronomer lost no time in publishing to the world the 
results of his observations in a work aptly entitled 
‘‘ Nuncius Siderius,”’ or the Sidereal Messenger, of which 
it may, probably, be said with truth that no single scien- 
tific work ever produced on the minds of philosophers an 
impression so extraordinary and universal. It was every 
where received with the utmost enthusiasm, and aroused 
to action the dormant intellectual energies of all Europe. 
The rude telescope of Galileo was soon followed by more 
perfect instruments, which, in the hands of subsequent 
observers, added largely to the stock of astronomical 
knowledge. Huggens completely resolved the ring of 
Saturn, and discovered one of its satellites. Hevelius ex- 
plored and delineated with accuracy the lunar inequalities, 
and discovered one of the moon’s librations; Cassini the ° 
elder discovered four additional satellites of Saturn and 
determined the rotation of Jupiter; Flamsted catalogued 
with all the accuracy which was attainable with ihe’ 
astronomical instruments of his day, about 3000 British 
stars; Halley made an elaborate catalogue of Southern 
stars, studied with much success the theory of comets, 
and was the first to predict a comet’s return; Bradley 
discovered the aberration of light and the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, and carried practical skill in observation to 
the very highest point of perfection. In the course of 
about fifteen years, with the aid of two assistants, ‘‘ he 
observed,” says Dr. Bowditch, ‘‘ 35,000 transits of stars 
and planets over the meridian, 24,000 zenith distances with 
the quadrant, and 1500 with the zenith sector.” And all 
this was done, and that too, with an accuracy never before 
equalled, under the immense disadvantages of a hazy, 
drisling, envious climate. : 

In the meanwhile, Newton, availing himself of the 
results of observation, solved the great problem of plane- 
tary motion. By a single effort of his transcendent 
genius, he disentangled the system from the maze of cycles 
and epicycles, in which preceding astronomers had in- 
volved it, and subjected all to a single principle. The great 
law of gravitation, which by the mutual attractions of its 
parts binds together the material universe, is, if we may 
be allowed the expression, inwrought with the name of 
Newton. If they perish at all, they must perish together. 
Every thing was now ready for perfecting the theory of 
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planetary motion. It only remained to carry out the 
details of that general law which, in its development, was 
found adequate to explain every movement in the solar, 
system. Nota single planet moved too fast, or too slow, 
or in any other manner than the law of gravity was 
known to require. No solitary irregularity in the gwhole 
system remained without a satisfactory explanation. 

To perfect this theory was undoubtedly one of the most 
gigantic intellectual enterprises ever undertaken by man. 
The mathematical talent of all Europe, animated by the 
prospect of an achievement so full of glory, was spon- 
taneously offered to the service; and it was not until after 
the lapse of more than a century, that the publication of 
the Mechanique Celeste announced the completion of the 
great work. It was effected by the united labors of a host 
of able mathematicians; but after Newton, who, as the 
original discoverer and pioneer of truth, stands pre-emi- 
nent and alone, Lagrange and Laplace have received the 
highest honors. Astronomy now boasted of a perfection 
unknown to any other of the physical sciences. ‘The 
history of the solar system, for ages past, was all revealed 
in the general formule of the mathematicians; and its 
future history, for ages to come, was easily predicted. 

But the field for astronomical research is by no means 
restricted to the narrow limits of the solar system. ‘The 
sun and planets, and the stars visible to the naked eye, 
only about 3,000 in number, form but a comparatively 
small part of the celestial scenery. Beyond all these 
there are myriads of telescopic wonders, which call for 
new exertions, and promise new glory. It was left for Sir 
William Herschel, by pushing his discoveries into the 
remote depths of the sidereal heavens, to create a new 
era in the history of astronomy almost as memorable as 
those of Galileo and of Newton. He had the advantage 
of exploring a rich and untrodden field. ‘‘ There was 
no contrariety,’’ remarks the author of his Biographical 
Memoir,* ‘‘ between his inventions and discoveries, and 
those of preceding astronomers. He adventured upon a 
flight which left them at an immeasurable distance; and 
he penetrated into regions where the ablest of his success- 
ors will have some difficulty in following him.” 





* See Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for April, 1823. 
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But it is time to recur more particularly to the “ Ar- 
chitecture of the Heavens.” The object of Professor 
Nichol, in this work, as we have before stated, is to pre- 
sent the sublime discoveries and speculations of astrono- 
mers, and chiefly those of Herschel, in a popular form. He 
is the first, we believe, who has ventured to make the 
attempt. And though not in a situation, as he complains, 
to bestow a shadow of “original interest” on the subject, 
the ‘‘ borrowed liveliness” of his pen will, we are sure, 
afford a rich gratification to every reader. In point of 
style, he is throughout clear, animated, and vigorous— 
often eloquent and glowing. He is wanting in the severe 
simplicity, which best becomes scientific discussions, and 
presents neither the chaste classic beauty of Playfair, nor 
the philosophic terseness of the younger Herschel; but, 
on the whole, is more picturesque and graphic than either 
of them; and is, on this account, perhaps, better fitted 
than either to awaken popular interest. With an evident 
mastery of the subject, and fine powers of illustration, aided 
by well selected graphical delineations taken chiefly from 
the original drawings of Herschel, he has succeeded in 
making the results of the most profound astronomical 
investigation intelligible to the general reader. In this he 
has conferred, as we conceive, a most important benefit 
upon the public. His work, both as it respects the subject 
and the manner of treating it, fills a place in our scientific 
literature which was quite unoccupied. It is divided 
into three parts. The first is entitled, 7he General Out- 
lines of the Existing Universe. 'The most interesting 
topics here discussed are,—the shape of that great cluster 
of the firmament, within which our own sun is imbed- 
ded ;—the power and reach of telescopes;—the aspects, 
forms, and distances of remote clusters. The second is 
entitled, The Principle of the Vitality, or the Internal 
Mechanism of the Stellar Clusters. Under this head are 
discussed,—the probable universality of planetary sys- 
tems ;—the relation of neighboring stars to each other ;— 
triple and more intricate combinations, and the probable 
distribution of clusters. The third part is devoted to the 
consideration of, The Origin and probable destiny of the 
present form of the Material Universe. 'The topics here dis- 
cussed are,—the rebule, and the nebular hypothesis, as 
explanatory of the origin of the present sidereal systems. 
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We cannot pretend to survey the whole of the ample 
field here opened to our view. Our limits restrict us to 
the notice of but two or three topics selected from many 
which are all equally interesting. 

First, then, let us collect together under one view, the 
conclusions of astronomers upon the distances of the fixed 
stars,—their arrangement, and the consequent vastness of 
the stellar firmament. Without repeating what we have 
before said on this subject,* it is absolutely certain that 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit, equal to about 190,000,000 
of miles, would dwindle to a mere point, if seen from the 
nearest of the fixed stars. Of this fact, there is not, in the 
judgment of astronomers, the shadow of adoubt. And 
though we cannot here spread before our readers all the 
evidence, upon which this conclusion rests, we can assure 
them that no evidence short of a mathematical demon- 
stration can be stronger. We are sure that every one, 
who examines the subject, must admit its validity. But 
the distance, at which the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
would become a mere point, that is to say, less than one 
second of angular space (which is about the least quan- 
tity directly and certainly measurable by the best instru- 
ments), cannot be less than 19,200,000,000,000 miles, or 
such that light moving at the rate of 192, 000 miles in a 
second, must be, at least, three and a half: years in coming 
to us. 

From these undoubted facts, the necessary inference is, 
that the stars are so many suns; and many of them far 
greater than our own, and shining with an intrinsic splen- 
dor, in comparison with which ours would fade into a 
minute star, scarcely, if at all, visible to the naked eye. 
But, have we any means of knowing, it may be asked, 
what would be the visible magnitude and brightness of 
our sun, seen from the distance of a star? ‘I'wo princi- 
ples of undoubted truth will enable us to form a definite 
opinion upon this point: first, that the visible diameter is 
inversely as the distance ; and secondly, that the bright- 
ness is inversely as the square of the distance. At double 
our present distance, for instance, the sun wouid have 
half the visible magnitude and one quarter the brightness 
which it now has. Pursuing this principle, we are alto- 





* See No. II of this Review, p. 244, et seq. 
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gether sure that, if our sun were seen at 200,000 times its 
present distance, which at most would only equal that of 
the nearest star, its visible magnitude would be reduced to 
the 200,000th part of what it now is, or to less than the 100th 
part of one second; and its brightness would equal only the 
40,000,000,000th part of its present splendor. We are 
aware that numbers so vast furnish but a very inadequate 
means of forming a definite conception, but we have 
nothing better to take their place. It is ascertained, with 
a good degree of certainty, by direct measurement, that 
the solar brightness, diminished in the ratio expressed by 
those figures, would only equal that of a star of the second 
magnitude. ‘The conclusion, therefore, that the stars are, 
in fact, resplendent suns, is not only admissible, but one 
which can no longer be resisted. 

But the supposition which we have here made with 
regard to the distance of the stars, is the least which the 
facts allow. ‘The stars may be—and there are very strong 
analogical reasons for believing that many of them are— 
immeasurably beyond the limits here assigned. Our 
knowledge on this interesting point has, until recently, 
been wholly negative. One determination has been made, 
within the last few years, too important not to be noticed 
in connection with this topic. We refer to the researches of 
Bessel, of Konigsberg, on the parallax of the fixed stars. 
Not a little enterprise and self-reliance were necessary to 
renew an experiment which almost every observer, from 
the period of the invention of the telescope, had tried in 
vain. ‘This eminent astronomer, in a letter to Sir John 
Herschel, says: ‘‘ After so many unsuccessful attempts to 
determine the parallax of a fixed star, I thought it worth 
while to try what might be accomplished by means of the 
accuracy which my great Fraunhofer Heliometer gives to 
the observations.”’* For this purpose, he selected the 
double star 61, Cygni, and taking two small stars, the 
one in the line of the double stars, and the other perpen- 
dicular to it, he made, in different seasons of the year, 
nearly one hundred micrometrical measurements of the 
distance between the middle point of the double stars and 
each of the others. From these observations, he con- 
cluded that the existence of a sensible annual parallax 





* See London and Edinburgh Journal of Science, for January, 1829. 
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could no longer be doubted: and the most probable value 
in the case of that star, he found to be 0/’,3136, or a little 
less than one-third of a second. Assuming this to be the 
true value, ‘‘ we find,” he adds, “‘ that the distance of the 
star 61, Cygni, from the sun, is 657,700 mean distances 
of the earth from the sun. Light employs 10.3 years to 
traverse this distance.” Struve, of Dorpat, with another 
of Fraunhofer’s magnificent telescopes,—the most effective 
perhaps, all things considered, which has ever been made, 
—had, we believe, previously obtained, by similar obser- 
vations on a, Lyra, decided indications of an annual 
parallax. 

From the very high character of Bessel, as a practical 
astronomer, a good degree of confidence is placed in the 
accuracy of his determination. We have, then, almost for 
the first time in the history of astronomy, a positive ap- 
proximation to the distance of one of the fixed stars. And 
how vast must that distance be, which light would not 
traverse in less than fen and one-third years! But this star 
is only one of millions which the telescope reveals. How 
distant are the rest? In the absence of direct and cer- 
tain evidence, let us follow the guidance of analogy, in 
meditating upon this question. There is, then, no pre- 
sumption at all that all the stars are at the same distance 
from us. Nor is there the slightest ground to suppose, 
that all the large stars are situated next, in space, to 
our system, and all the small ones, in the remoter parts 
of creation. 'The most reasonable supposition is that 
they are scattered, not indeed uniformly, for this is in- 
compatible with appearances, but with such a general 
tendency to it, as to intermingle great and small stars 
together throughout the whole vast stellar space. ‘There 
are many beautiful compact clusters, as in the case of the 
Pleiades; there are also many vacant spaces, where the 
most powerful telescope reveals no light. Yet the only 
plausible supposition, with regard to the general distribu- 
tion is, that these clusters and these vacant spots, as well 
as the single stars, are scattered through space with some 
general approximation to uniformity. Upon this supposi- 
tion, then, what inference, if any, can be made as to the 
shape of the sidereal heavens, taken as a whole; and in 
what part of this great space is our own system located ? 
In reply to these questions, we must advert to Herschel’s 
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opinion, that the stellar firmament is not spherical, but 
comprised between two parallel planes. 'The reader may 
form a tolerably correct conception of his idea by suppos- 
ing this space to resemble the shape of a broad, thick 
plank, the length being much greater than the breadth, 
and the breadth considerably greater than the thickness. 
The grounds upon which this opinion rests, will be easily 
understood, if we bear in mind the principle of distribution 
above made. It is quite manifest, in looking at the heavens 
with the naked eye, and still more so with the telescope, 
that some portions are far richer in stars than others; and 
it is equally manifest, that there is one great belt extending 
quite round the heavens, where there is an extraordinary 
compression of stars. ‘This belt, from the diffused whitish 
light by which it is distinguished, is called the Milky Way. 
On one occasion, while observing one of the richest por- 
tions of it, Herschel concluded that not less than 50,000 
stars, which could be distinctly numbered, passed his field 
of view, during one sweep of the telescope, embracing a 
little strip of sky fifteen degrees in length, and two in 
breadth. Other portions present millions and millions, so 
crowded together as to defy all power of enumeration. 
And yet the fair presumption is, that those minute tele- 
scopic points are separated from each other by intervals 
not less immense than that which divides them from us. 
Now this prodigious apparent condensation is accounted 
for by supposing that the plank of stars before mentioned, 
is extended lengthwise in the direction of the Milky Way. 
Our system is conceived to be placed not far from the 
centre of breadth and thickness; and hence, when we look 
towards the face or broad surface, we see the fewest stars ; 
when we look towards the edge they become more nu- 
merous; while, in looking toward the end, they crowd 
upon the view in ‘glorious multitudes,’ which no man 
can number. ‘To many readers, this idea of Herschel’s 
will doubtless appear altogether fanciful and undeserving 
the confidence of sound, well-balanced minds. But let 
it be remembered, that some definite, fixed arrangement 
there must be; and that certainly there is no such a priort 
argument in favor of a spherical one, as to preclude every 
other supposition. In the judgment of astronomers, the 
hypothesis in question best explains the appearance, and 
on that ground it has received general favor. 
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Difference in brightness depends, therefore, in many 
cases, at least, on difference of distance. Let us inquire 
whether we have any grounds for an opinion as to the rela- 
tive distance of the nearest star and the most remote. From 
what has been before said, the only rational conclusion as 
to the distribution, is, that many of the smaller stars are in- 
trinsically of the first magnitude, and appear small only by 
reason of their vast distance. Now, in the case of two stars 
of the same magnitude, we know that their apparent bright- 
ness will be inversely as the square of the distances. his 
principle furnishes the means of a comparison. The young- 
er Herschel has ascertained by direct measurement that the 
average brightness of a star of the sixth magnitude, which 
is about the least visible to the naked eye, is equal to only 
the 324th part of that of Sirius. Many stars visible to the 
naked eye, must then be eighteen times more remote than 
Sirius, or such, that light would require at least sixty-three 
years in coming from them tous! And this conclusion 
is not a mere conjecture. It rests upon a supposition 
plainly the most rational which can be made as to the 
collocation of large and small stars, and upon direct meas- 
urements of the intensity of light, with respect to which 
there may be some error as to the degree of brightness, 
but none at all as to the principle on which the determin- 
ations depend. While we concede, then, that this conclu- 
sion is not demonstrative, we maintain that it rests upon 
the very highest grounds of probability. 

But we have not yet exhausted this subject. We have 
advanced but a comparatively little way toward the outer 
limits of the visible universe. If the unaided vision can 
penetrate thus far into the depths of space, what limits 
shall we assign to the space-penetrating power of the tele- 
scope? ‘To this inquiry, Herschel directed great attention; 
and the result of his investigation was a decided opinion, 
that with his great forty feet telescope, with a reflector 
four feet in diameter, and a magnifying power of over 
6000, he could pick up a star situated at the 192d order 
of distance; or 192 times more distant than any which 
can be seen by the naked eye;—in other words, suppose 
192 stars situated in a right line, and separated from each 
other by intervals equal to the distance of the most remote 
star visible to the naked eye, the farthest in the series 
would not surpass the reach of his telescope. Nor will 
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this appear incredible when the powers of his instrument 
are well understood. And on this point we cannot do 
better than quote the following paragraph from our author: 


“Dwell for a short time on the dimensions and consequent power of this 
wonderful telescope, and I venture to say you will no longer be skepti- 
cal when I speak of seeing into space. If the mirror had reflected all 
the light which fell upon it, it would virtually have been an eye with a 
pupil of four feet diameter; that is, it would have been more powerful 
than the human eye, by as much as the surface of its enormous disc 
exceeded the small surface of our pupil!—And making allowance for 
much light being unavoidably lost, still how great must have been its 
power? That body is faint indeed, or inconceivably remote, of which 
it could give us no hope of intimation; and it is no marvel that it 
sounded our firmament, mighty as it is, and ranged unwearied among 
the abysses of the dark infinite beyond. The lustre with which it 
clothed the bodies in our immediate vicinity is said to have been inex- 
pressibly beautiful. Herschel himself, intent on far discovery, seldom 
looked at the larger stars; and, because their blaze injured his eye, he 
rather avoided their transit. But he tells us, that at one time, after a 
considerable sweep with his instrument, ‘the appearance of Sirius 
announced itself, at a great distance, like the dawn of the morning, and 
came on by degrees, increasing in brightness, till this brilliant star at 
last entered the field of the telescope with all the splendor of the rising 
sun, and forced me to take iny eye from the beautiful sight.’ ” 


Reflect for a moment upon the amazing extent to which 
we are enabled, with the aid of the telescope, to penetrate 
the depth of the stellar space, so as to pick up and examine 
a single star, 192 times farther than the remotest which can 
be seen by the naked eye! or such, that light must occupy 
more than 12,000 years in coming to us! And does this 
fix the limit of creation? Can it be believed that at this 
distance, inconceivable as it is, we have reached a point 
beyond which there is nothing, and where the wearied 
energies of creative power could do no more? Have our 
eyes beheld the dast solitary orb, situated on the very 
verge of creation, and looking into the awful vacuity 
whieh stretches onward to absolute infinity beyond it? 
This we should hardly be prepared to admit, much less 
to assert, even though our vision could go no farther. 
But we are not left in doubt on this point. Our most 
adventurous explorer of the heavens did not stop at this 
short goal. ‘The spots of diffused nebulous light which 
are thickly scattered in many parts of the heavens were 
next examined. Some of them were resolvable into stars, 
with the use of the lower powers of the telescope. Others, 
which the lower powers could not resolve, yielded to the 
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higher. And thus, using powers which varied from 400 
to over 6000, he found that the higher the power the 
greater the number of those faintly shining spots which 
were resolved into distinct stars. It is computed that 
many of these nebulous clusters must contain at least 
twenty thousand stars, in a space not more than one-tenth 
of that covered by the moon’s disc. Then, besides these 
resolvable clusters, there are very many others, which as 
yet remain irresolvable. After many efforts to determine 
the reach of his instrument, Herschel concluded that with 
its highest powers, ‘“‘he could descry a cluster of 5000 
individuals, were it situated three hundred thousand times 
deeper in space than Sirius probably is.” Light from such 
a cluster must have occupied at least one million of years 
in coming tous! Is this impossible? Does it contradict 
any known law of the system? Does it conflict with any 
of the analogies which we are able to trace in the physical 
universe? Startling and incredible as this conclusion may 
at first appear, no astronomer would have the hardihood 
to pronounce it impossible. Nay, farther; every sound 
mind would doubtless admit the separate probability of 
every step in the chain of evidence upon which it depends. 
It is clearly possible, then, that Herschel, on some clear 
evening, when the starry firmament was rejoicing in its 
utmost splendor, may have caught glimpses of light which 
ten thousand centuries had only sufficed to transmit from 
its remote origin to our system? We say nothing of the 
bearing of this fact, such allowing it to be, upon the 
chronology of the creation. We regard it merely as illus- 
trative of the vastness of the material universe. And in 
what commanding tones does it speak to us of the all- 
pervading presence and the ineffable glory of that Being, 
who, from his lofty throne, looks down upon this vast 
domain, this boundless range of worlds, and covers them 
all with the shadow of his wing! 

But we pass to the consideration of double stars. No 
sooner was the telescope directed to the heavens, than it 
was discovered that many stars which appear single to 
the naked eye, are in reality double. It is obvious that 
those which appear thus may assume this appearance 
from two causes; either from being situated near each 
other and bound together by their mutual attractions, in 
which case they are said to be physically united; or from 
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being in the same direction, while in fact they are widely 
separated, in which case they are said to be optically 
united. 'The examination of this latter class affords pe- 
culiar facilities for determining the annual parallax. As 
the earth performs her circuit round the sun, two stars, 
optically united, provided their distance be not so great as 
to reduce the diameter of the earth’s orbit to a mere point, 
must appear to revolve about each otherevery year. ‘This, 
at least, must be the case when the line joining them passes 
within the earth’s orbit; otherwise they must annually 
vary their distance without revolving. ‘The determina- 
tion of the annual parallax by the measurement of zenith 
distances first suggested by Galileo, and so often attempted 
without success by others, is unavoidably liable to instru- 
mental errors of great importance in so delicate a research, 
but more especially to the irregularities of refraction, 
which alone, in the opinion of Herschel, rendered it an im- 
practicable method; whereas, in observations upon the 
double stars, all the causes of error operating alike upon 
both, would leave their relative positions unaffected. 
Strongly impressed with the peculiar advantages of this 
latter method, Sir William early called the attention of 
others, and directed his own, to the search for double stars, 
and to the exact measurement of their relative positions. 
In order to this, two things were necessary ; their distances 
apart, and the angle which the line joining them makes 
with the meridian passing through them, called the angle 
of position. Scarcely, however, had this great discoverer 
entered upon the measurement of these elements, when to 
his surprise he found that, instead of an annual revolution, 
or an annual fluctuation to and fro of one star with respect 
to the other, there was a regular ‘progressive change, in 
some cases principally affecting their distance, in others 
their angle of position. Were these stars gathered into 
systems, and revolving about each other in obedience to 
the same law of gravity, now becoming fully entitled to 
its appellation of universal, which so beautifully secures 
order and harmony within our own little confines? Such 
was the conjecture that enkindled all the enthusiasm of 
the astronomer. ‘The following extract from our author 
on this point has a historic as well as a scientific interest : 


“Herschel, however, was too sound a philosopher, to be withdrawn, 
even by the fascinations of so brilliant a conjecture, from that laborious 
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path, which alone can guide to truth; and at the same moment in 
which he threw out his ideas, he urged astronomers to confirm or dis- 
prove them by observation ; thereby exhibiting labors of his own, by 
which, if extended and repeated after long intervals, all mystery would 
be withdrawn from these singular bodies. Nor did he summon un- 
willing laborers. I can compare the sensation occasioned in the 
astronomical world by his discoveries, to nothing save the excitement 
diffused through Europe, when Columbus discovered in the far west 
new and mighty continents resting amid the formerly void and myste- 
rious ocean. ‘T'o follow up his examinations has constituted probably 
the chief ambition of observers from that time until now. Observatories, 
with gorgeous appliances, have been carefully suited to that specific 
purpose; and many private observers have with their utmost means 
toiled in the same walk. Before the close of his earthly honors, the vet- 
eran had himself accomplished the measurements,—that is, had fixed 
the places of above 500 double stars. In 1824, Sir James South and 
Sir John Hershel produced a catalogue of 380 stars whose distances 
and angles of position they had jointly fixed with admirable precision. 
South followed it up by a distinct catalogue of 480; and Herschel, now 
also observing apart, has completed a list of upwards of 3300 of such 
determinations. Inferior to none, however, is M. Struve, of Dorpat, who, 
aided by that noble instrument, the Equatorial of Frauenhoffer, first ana- 
lyzed and afterwards measured the position of nearly 3000 double stars 
with a precision that cannot be surpassed.” 


The bold conjecture of Herschel, that these double stars 
are in many cases, at least, physically united, has been 
triumphantly verified since his time. ‘That these systems 
are sustained by the action of gravitation, or by some 
power subject to the same laws, can no more be made a 
question at this time, than whether the planets of our own 
system are controlled by a like force. It is even ascer- 
tained beyond reasonable doubt, that the double stars re- 
volve in elliptical orbits. Four of these binary combina- 
tions, as they are termed by Herschel, have completed their 
revolutions since the time of exact observations began. 
Their periods vary from 43 to 80 years. Three others 
have so far advanced in their courses, as to authorize 
astronomers in assigning their approximate times of 
revolution, which vary from 200 to 1200 years. We are 
informed by Sir John Herschel, that between fifty and 
sixty instances of change in the angular positions of 
donble stars have been detected, which leaves little room 
to doubt, that they are slowly performing their appointed 
circuits about their common centre of gravity. The 
number, he adds, which are certainly known to possess 
this character, is between thirty and forty. Considering 
how short the period of exact observations, and how slow 
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the movement in many instances may be, and the length 
of time necessary to detect the change where it really 
exists, we may confidently conclude that this is the gen- 
eral character of the stars which are physically united. 
And if they are thus clearly ascertained by observation to 
revolve in elliptical orbits, in conformity with one of Kep- 
ler’s laws of planetary motion, who can for a moment 
doubt that they conform also to the other two? Hence 
the radius vector of each must describe equal areas in 
equal times, and the cubes of their mean distances must 
be proportional to the squares of their periodic times. The 
application of this third law, to determine the periodic 
time of stars widely separated, is deeply interesting. 
Lalande announced very nearly the periodical time of the 
planet Herschel within one year after its discovery, and 
probably before it had advanced through the hundredth 
part of its long and solitary course of 84 years. He re- 
quired only to know its distance in order to obtain his 
time. With almost equal certainty may the astronomer 
predict the periodical time of a double star, although no 
sensible change has taken place during the brief interval 
since the elements of its position were first observed. 
'I'wo stars in the constellation of the Great Bear, Mizar and 
Alcor, are distant from each other 12 minutes, or 720 
seconds. ‘They have a proper motion, that is, they are 
slowly changing their places in the heavens. They both 
have exactly the same motion, while a small star of the 
eighth magnitude, intermediate between them, is at rest. 
Can any doubt exist as to their being physically united ? 
If we believe the satellites of Jupiter to be bound to their 
primary by the force of gravitation, because we see them 
participating in the same orbitual motion, can we, upon 
any just grounds, refuse to admit the same of the double 
stars in question? ‘The chance of their having the same 
proper motion, without some bond of union chaining them 
together, is not so much as one in many millions And 
hence we cannot, without flagrant violence to all the 
analogies of the system, and the common principles of 
judging, reject the conclusion of astronomers, that these 
stars form a binary system, and are in the slow progress of 
revolution about their common centre of gravity. What 
now is their periodical time? Kepler’s third law will 
answer the question. If we make the comparison with 
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the double star p Ophiuchi which has a period of 80 
years, and its constituents separated 4” 33, or four anda 
third seconds, we find the period of Mizar and Alcor 
stretching over the vast range of 190,000 years! 

Such is the conclusion of severe astronomical induc- 
tion. How impressive are the teachings of science! 
And how evanescent are the days, and years, and ages of 
man’s chronology, compared with the prolonged annals of 
the skies! And how ennobling is the thought that the 
being of an hour, whose life is precarious as the tempest’s 
breath, should be able thus by the aid of science to sur- 
mount the heavens, wander among the stars and note 
those vast cycles by which alone the ages of eternity are 
shadowed forth! Surely, the deep impress of immortality 
is upon the spirit of man! 

There is one other consideration in connection with the 
double stars, of too much interest to be omitted. It is their 
color. In contemplating the very curious facts on this 
subject, one is almost inclined to believe, that the sublime 
discoveries of later times were, by divine inspiration, 
shadowed forth in the mind of the apostle, when he said, 
that ‘‘one star differeth from another star in glory.” 
Certain it is, that modern discoveries add new significan- 
cy in this, as in many other cases, to the teachings of the 
sacred book. But we must let our author speak for him- 
self. The length of the extract will give no offence: 


“*t has long been observed that the stars shine with different colors; 
for the diversity is apparent to the naked eye. Among those of the 
first magnitude, for instance, Sirius, Vega, Altair, Spica, are white ; 
Aldebaran, Arcturus, Betelgeux, red ; Capella and Procyon, yellow. 
In minor stars the difference is not so perceptible to the eye, but the 
telescope exhibits it with equal distinctness. It is likewise far more 
striking in countries where the atmosphere is less humid and hazy than 
ours; in Syria, for instance, one star shines like an emerald, another 
as a ruby, and the whole heavens sparkle as with various gems. Now, 
this attribute of variety of color distinguishes also the double stars, 
which, indeed, was to be expected ; but the association of these colors 
presents a new and remarkable phenomenon. Struve records that, in 
at least 104 binary systems, the two stars exhibit the complementary 
colors, that is, the color of one constituent belongs to the red or least 
refrangible end of the spectrum, while that of the other belongs to the 
violet or most refrangible extremity,—as if the entire spectrum had 
been divided into two parts and distributed between these two com- 
panions. An opinion prevailed lately that this phenomenon is the 
mere effect of contrast, or of an optical delusion depending upon the 
well known law that when the eye has looked for a time on one bright 
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light, it is inclined to clothe any smaller light near it, with the opposite 
or complementary color, for the sake of relief. Abstractedly,'the expla- 
nation is plausible, but it will not endure the test of facts. In the first 
place, the law, if true, ought to be universal; whereas we find many 
systems, similar in relative magnitudes to the contrasted one, in which 
both stars are yellow, or otherwise, belong to the red end of the spec- 
trum. Secondly, ifthe blue or violet color were the effect of contrast 
it ought to disappear when the yellow star is hid from the eye. Now, 
Struve refers to the three stars composing 0? Cigni. The largest is of 
the fourth magnitude, and intensely yellow, while the others, of the 
fifth and sixth magnitudes, are blue ; and though the first be hid, these 
two preserve their blue color. The double star 8 Cygni affords, in my 
opinion, a still more emphatic comfirmation of the truth; indeed, I mar- 
vel how an observer who has seen these stars blazing, one with its 
yellow, the other with its intensely blue light, could have encouraged 
the optical hypothesis for one moment. The constituents of this star 
are considerably apart, and may be separated by an ordinary telescope. 
By means of a thin slip of darkened brass or copper, hide the one star, 
and note the color of the other. If the yellow star be hid, its compan- 
ion loses nothing of its peculiar splendor; and if you observe the blue 
star, the other radiates precisely as before. Whatever the origin then, 
of this mysterious power, on the part of such binary stars, to divide as 
it were the light; or however it may be connected with the process 
which brought the systems into being, no shadow of doubt of its reality 
remains. And think of the novelties, or the peculiarities, which the 
existence of double and party-colored suns must cause to the planets 
encircling them! ‘It may be easier suggested in words, says Sir 
John Herschel, ‘than conceived in imagination, what a variety of illu- 
mination two stars—a red and a green, or a yellow and blue one—must 
afford a planet circulating around either; and what cheering contrasts 
and grateful vicissitudes,—a red and a green day, for instance, alter- 
nating with a white one and with darkness,—might arise from the pres- 
ence or absence of one or other or both, from the horizon!” 


We are reluctant to trespass farther on the patience of 
our readers, but our task as reviewers would be incom- 
plete, did we not pay some brief attention to our author’s 
third part, in which he treats of the nebule and the 
nebular hypothesis. We will state the general appear- 
ances of the nebule as concisely as possible, and barely 
advert to some of the inferences, which their forms and 
aspects seem to warrant. ‘The term nebule has been 
applied to all those numerous spots on the black ground 
ot the heavens, which shine with a whitish light, and 
which no powers of the telescope have yet been able to 
resolve into stars. In point of brightness they vary from 
the faintest brush of light discernible with the telescope, to 
that degree of illumination which brings them within the 
reach of the naked eye. ‘I'wo of this last description are 
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easily seen,—one in the sword of Orion, and the other in 
the girdle of Andromeda. They vary much in shape, 
some being irregularly diffused over comparatively large 
spaces, with branches and ramifications, others oblong, 
others stillin the form of a very eccentric ellipse: but the 
prevailing form is circular. Among those which are 
circular, Sir William Herschel observed a very general 
tendency to a central condensation. He distributed them 
into various classes with reference to the degree of con- 
densation. In some, the luminous matter has become so 
far condensed, that it assumes a pretty well-defined 
disc; in others, the central portion has acquired nearly 
the brightness of a star, and is surrounded by a very dif- 
fused brush of light; in others, again, the central tendency 
seems to have but just commenced. ‘The fine graphical 
delineations given by the author present to the reader 
clear illustrations of these different telescopic appearances. 
The following description of the great nebula in Orion, 
from the pen of Sir John Herschel, will not be uninterest- 
ing: ‘I know not,” says he, ‘‘ how to describe it better, 
than by comparing it toa curdling liquid, or a surface 
strewed over with flocks of wool, or to the breaking up of 
a mackerel sky, when the clouds of which it consists be- 
gin to assume a cCirrous appearance. It is not very 
unlike the mottling of the sun’s disc, only—if I may so 
express myself,—the grain is much coarser, and the inter- 
vals darker; and the flocculi, instead of being generally 
round, are drawn into little wisps. ‘They present, how- 
ever, no appearance of being composed of stars, and their 
aspect is altogether different from that of resolvable ne- 
bule. In the latter, we fancy, by glimpses, that we see 
stars, or that, could we strain our sight a little more, we 
should seethem. But the former suggests no idea of stars, 
but rather of something quite distinct from them.” 

The extent or magnitude of these collections of nebu- 
lous matter, must be such as to surpass all powers of 
expression. ‘That in Orion ‘‘seems,” says Prof. Nichol, 
‘to occupy in depth the vast interval between stars of the 
second or third, and others of the seventh or eighth mag- 
nitude,—and its absolute size is thus utterly inconceiv- 
able; for the space filled by a nebula of only ten minutes 
in diameter, at the distance of a star of the eighth magni- 
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tude, would exceed the vast dimensions of our sun, at 
least, 2,208,600,000,000,000,000 times.” 

What now, we are prepared to ask, are the nature and 
condition of this vastly diffused nebulous matter? Is it 
self-luminous? Is it subject to the law of gravitation ? 
Is it in a state of progressive change from the action of its 
interior attractions? Is it fulfillmg some appointed func- 
tion in the great mechanism of the universe? ‘'T’o some it 
may seem that these are idle questions; but they force 
themselves upon the mind; and, on the most mature re- 
flection, it will be found difficult not to allow the proba- 
bility of the affirmative answers. The more expanded 
our minds become with the vast conceptions which these 
subjects suggest, and the longer we meditate upon the 
final changes which ages on ages of slow accumulation 
must produce, the more readily shall we admit that these 
formless masses, almost infinite, of shining matter, may 
contain the germs of resplendent suns and gorgeous sys- 
tems. All the materials for this glorious consummation 
are there, the requisite mechanism is there, and the in- 
herent vital energies tending to this result are also there, 
which will never cease to act till the fiat of the Eternal 
bids them cease. A duration of sufficient extent alone is 
wanted to complete the work. In these remarks, we are 
only stating the bold conclusion to which Herschel, 
tracing far onward, as he was wont to do, the laws and the 
analogies of nature, was at length conducted. ‘T’o use the 
illustration first suggested by Laplace ;—we look upon the 
forest, and behold the various stages of growth, from the 
seedling of a single summer, to the towering, gigantic oak, 
which has been for centuries advancing to its present size, 
and do not hesitate to believe that the seedling will, in 
progress of time, become the oak. So in looking upon the 
nebule in all their stages of condensation from that which 
in its various windings is but just traceable upon the dark 
sky, to that which presents the compact form of a planet- 
ary disc, we can scarcely resist the conviction, that the 
former is tending to the condition, and, in the progress of 
time, will assume the appearance, of the latter. 

‘The two cases are not, indeed, in all respects parallel, 
because we have actually witnessed change in the planet, 
but none in the nebule. But while this is allowed, it is 
proper to consider, that if it were certain that the changes 
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in question were in progress in the nebule, it is far from 
being certain, and perhaps hardly probable, that the 
period of a thousand generations would be sufficient to 
render them perceptible. ‘The following passage from our 
author on this point,—and the last which we shall quote, 
—is too beautiful in conception, and too just in argument, 
not to be inserted: 


“The ideas I have now presented to you—august and strange though 
they are—should not appear in contradistinction to what every moment 
is passing around us. Supposing these phenomena did unfold the long 
growth of worlds, where is the intrinsic difference between that growth 
and the progress of the humblest leaf, from its seed to its intricate and 
most beautiful organization? The thought, that one grand and single 
law of attraction, operating upon diffused matter may have produced all 
those stars which gild the heavens, and, in fact, that the spangling ma- 
terial universe is, as we see it, nothing other than one phase of a migh- 
ty progress, is indeed surprising ; but I appeal to you again, in what 
essential would it be different from the growth of the evanescent plant ? 
There, too, rude matter puts on new forms in outward shape most 
beauteous, and in mechanism most admirable! and there cannot be a 
more astonishing process, or a mightier power even, in the growth of a 
world! The thing which bewilders us is not any intrinsic difficulty 
or disparity, but a consideration springing from our own fleeting con- 
dition. We are not rendered incredulous by the nature, but over- 
whelmed by the magnitude, of the works; our minds will not stretch 
out to embrace the periods of this stupendous change. But Time, as 
we conceive it, has nothing to do with the question—we are speaking 
of the energies of that Almighty Mind, with regard to whose infinite 
capacity a day is as a thousand years, and the lifetime of the entire 
human race but as the moment which dies with the tick of the clock 
that marks it—which is heard and passes.” 


Such is the conjecture of Herschel, as to the origin of 
the stars, and the tendency of nebulous condensation. It 
is, of course, not capable of being established by any 
positive proof, nor can any confirmation from observa- 
tion be reasonably anticipated for ages to come; yet it 
harmonizes in a most striking manner with the general 
analogies of the system, and appears to have received the 
concurrence of the ablest astronomers, from his time to the 
present. 

One other inquiry arises from this nebular hypothesis, 
which we must briefly touch. Is our sun, with its attend- 
ant planets, the result of ages of nebulous condensation ? 
Many a one, we doubt not, will unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce the supposition absurd. And yet, wherein does 
the absurdity consist? As to the change of form from 
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gaseous to solid, no agencies are requisite but those of 
heat and gravitation; and these, we know, by undoubted 
proofs, are the grand, and most probably, the primitive 
physical agencies, which determine all the present phe- 
nomena of the world. ‘That nearly all the solid materials 
which compose the mass of the earth, may be liquified by 
an increase of temperature, and then vaporized by a still 
farther increase, is one of the first principles of chemical 
philosophy. ‘That the whole matter of the earth may, at 
some former period, have existed in a gaseous state is in 
perfect harmony with the experimental results of the 
laboratory. But with regard to this point, we scarcely 
need say, that, without any reference to the nebular hypo- 
thesis, geologists judging purely from the condition of 
the minerals and the strata of the earth’s crust, have long 
since agreed, that its solid materials must once have been 
in a liquid state. And they, moreover, announce to us, 
that there is indubitable evidence that the earth must 
have gone through a long process of cooling down to its 
present temperature; and the smoking summits of nume- 
rous volcanoes, leave us no room to doubt, that the interior 
heat is still intense. But the true cosmogony must ex- 
plain the actual condition of all the parts of the system. 
It must not only give an account of the present state of 
the earth’s crust, and its central fires, but must, also, in 
connection with known dynamical principles, unfold the 
cause of its rotation on its axis, and its orbitual motion 
about the sun ;—and, also, the cause of all the existing 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Let us now look ata 
few great facts in the solar system, and ask what account 
is to be given of them. ‘The planets, then, all revolve 
pretty nearly in one great plane ;—they rotate on their re- 
spective axes in the same plane, and ail in the same direc- 
tion, that is, from west to east ;—the sun rotates on its axis 
in the same plane, and in the same direction. Nor is this 
all; the planets behold their several satellites all revolv- 
ing in the same plane and direction. How extraordinary 
is this coincidence! And how incontestably does it point 
to some common cause! ‘This cause Laplace, with pro- 
found penetration, discovered in the necessary conditions 
of a condensing nebula. As the particles begin to draw 
towards some c¢mmon centre, whether from the action of 
gravity alone, or from that in connection with a reduction 
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of temperature, it is almost certain that they will as- 
sume a rotary motion, and, that, too, from precisely the 
same cause that eddies are formed in conflicting currents 
of water, or little whirls in the air from the changing 
direction of the winds. The rotation once begun, must, 
agreeably to Kepler’s first law of equal areas in equal 
times, increase in angular velocity as the condensation 
advances, until the centrifugal force equals the centripe- 
tal; and when the angular velocity exceeds this limit, the 
exterior belt of matter must necessarily separate from the 
rest, for the same reason that water flies off from the cir- 
cumference of a wheel in rapid motion. Here, then, by 
the necessary action of the centrifugal force, we have a 
revolving ring, or belt of matter, detached from the central 
condensing mass, subject only to its attraction, and to the 
action of its own interior forces. It may now continue to 
revolve as a ring, but the chances are more than thou- 
sands to one that it will at length break, and be gradually 
drawn together into a sphere, in which case, it will neces- 
sarily revolve on an axis nearly parallel to that of its 
parent mass, and in the same direction. Here, then, we 
have the origin of a primary planet. In this, again, the 
condensation will go on until, by the rapidity of its rotary 
motion, it throws off aring of its own, which ultimately 
becomes a satellite. And this satellite will be restricted 
to revolve in the same plane nearly, and in the same 
direction certainly, as its primary. In the meantime, the 
primitive central mass will have so far condensed, as to 
throw off a second ring, and then a third, and so on, till 
its condensation ceases, or becomes excessively slow, 
when the same forces which wrought the foregoing 
changes will of themselves establish a permanent equili- 
brium. Now this progression of changes, be it remember- 
ed, is the direct and necessary consequence of a condensing 
ethereal mass; and how exactly does it represent the actual 
condition of the solar system! And, as if to lend invincible 
confirmation to the hypothesis, one of the rings, that of 
Saturn, remains unbroken. 

But the crowning argument remains to be stated. It is 
one which seems to paralyze all the powers of objection. 
An eminent French geometer, M. Comte, conceived the 
idea of putting the question to the rigid test of a nwmeri- 
cal verification, which is regarded as the final criterion of 
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truth in every physical theory. The earth now rotates 
in twenty-four hours, and is eight thousand miles in 
diameter; with these facts, it is possible to calculate with 
precision, what would be the time of its rotation if its matter 
extended to the distance of the moon. Comte made the 
calculation; and much to his surprise, he found that the 
period of the earth’s rotation at the time when its matter 
extended to the moon’s distance, agreed to within less 
than a tenth of a day with the moon’s actual periodic 
time! It was by a process exactly similar in principle, 
that Newton first extended the law of gravity to the moon, 
and the coincidence in his case was not more exact than 
in the one before us. Yet he unhesitatingly concluded, 
that gravity was the true cause of the moon’s motion in 
her orbit. Would he not, in view of the other coincidence, 
have concluded with equal confidence that the nebular 
hypothesis was the true account of her origin? Encour- 
aged by the first application of his principle, Comte made 
similar calculations upon the sun, with regard to the pri- 
mary planets, and found the agreement in every instance 
truly remarkable, though less exact than in the case of 
the moon. Severe and rigid in his analysis of facts, and 
cautious in his conclusion, he yet appears to regard the truth 
of the nebular cosmogony as resting upon a foundation, in 
point of security, second only to demonstration. Nor does 
he seem to despair of being ultimately able to decipher, in 
the mysterious hieroglyphics of the planetary motions, the 
birth-day and age of each successive planet. Uranus was 
the ‘ first-born,” not of ‘chaos,’ as Milton says of night, 
but of law and order, operating in obedience to the Crea- 
tor’s will; Mercury was the last. If the French geometer 
should realize his hope in assigning their periods, it will 
be a most unlooked for, but an overwhelming, proof of the 
boundless reach of science. 

We have said that the forces, which, by their ceaseless 
operation, may have produced our present system from 
chaotic matter, must, at last, attain a state of permanent 
equilibrium. This is true, so far as their mutual actions 
are concerned. Astronomers, however, have been com- 
pelled to recognize the existence of another force, which 
forebodes, at some nameless period of the future, the fhal 
destruction of the existing organization. We refer to the 
consequences of the resisting medium, which is believed 
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to fill all the planetary spaces. The planets encountering 
this incessant resistance, supposed to be real, must suffer 
a gradual retardation in their orbitual velocities, which, 
however small it may be during the period of man’s his- 
tory, will inevitably at last precipitate them upon the 
sun’s surface, there to be vaporized by his intense heat, 
and again thrown off perhaps by the explosive power 
thus developed, to the utmost limits of the nebula from 
which they originally sprang. ‘The propriety of extreme 
caution in forming opinions upon a subject thus remote 
from the common range of thought, and thus wonderful, 
is felt by every one, and by none more than by the astron- 
omer. Yet it is certain that existing facts more than 
intimate the possibility of a catastrophe so awful as the 
dissolution and dissipation of a planetary orb in this 
manner. When, therefore, we read in the Scriptures that 
the time is coming in which “the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat; the earth, also, and all the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up,” we read only that which 
is dimly shadowed forth in the ultimate possible results of 
existing tendencies. Coincidences of this kind, and they 
are not unfrequent, between the simple declarations of the 
Bible, and the remote though severe inductions of physical 
philosophy, ought surely to rescue the teachings of In- 
spiration from reproach in the view of all such as profess 
to love and honor science; as they will not fail to render 
them more sacred in the estimation of every one who has 
already learned to appreciate their worth. 

‘‘'These views of the origin and destiny of the various 
systems which fill the immensity of space break upon the 
mind with all the interest of novelty, and all the bright- 
ness of truth. Appealing to our imagination by their 
grandeur, and to our reason by the severe principles of 
science on which they rest, the mind feels as if a revelation 
had been vouchsafed to it of the past and future history of 
the universe.”’ * 

One or two remarks upon the theological bearing of the 
subject which we have so imperfectly discussed, and we 
have done. 

Some good men, we believe, there are, who are trem- 
blingly solicitous lest the onward march of science should 
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demolish the fair fabric of Christianity. We have no 
solicitude upon this point. On the contrary, we believe 
that the legitimate results of all true science, and all. dis- 
covery, will be to fix the truths of Christianity upon a 
broader and deeper foundation, and render them more 
beautiful and impressive. ‘The remarkable coincidences 
to which we have just now referred, are obvious illustra- 
tions of this fact. Nor, so far as we know, are there any 
contradictions between the teachings of revelation and the 
discoveries of science. The Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion is in perfect accordance with both the geological and 
astronomical history of the same event, provided we give 
a sufficient extension to the Mosaic period of time. And 
this, we are assured by very eminent Biblical critics, may 
be done without doing any violence to the established 
principles of interpretation. 

Some have supposed that the nebulous origin of the 
system, if admitted, would exclude the agency of the Cre- 
ator from the universe. But this is plainly an inference 
of philosophy “ falsely so called.”” It only so far modifies 
the common opinion, as to remove the immediate agency 
of the Divine Architect one step farther back in the order 
of events. ‘lhe point where all mechanical agency be- 
comes insufficient, and a spiritual one is imperatively 
demanded, is neither indefinitely removed nor rendered 
doubtful. To create the matter of a nebula and implant 
within its deep bosom the principle of organization, and 
make it, in pursuance of an appointed mechanism, the 
parent of suns and planets and circling stellar orbs ‘of 
more than solar glory,” is as distinctively the province of 
Creative Power as any thing,which we can possibly con- 
ceive. It exhibits that power ‘‘condensed into a narrower 
compass,”’ but ‘‘ commanding a more intense admiration.” 
It has been well and truly said, that ‘if science could go 
infinitely farther, and trace all the forms of being to their 
germ in a single atom, and all the varieties of nature to 
its development, the human mind would still turn to its 
resting point, and worship with deeper admiration, before 
this miracle of consolidated power.’’* C LE. 








* Some remarks we intended to make upon the Book, but having 
made so many upon the subject, we are admonished to be brief. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the mechanical execution is fair. Its cheapness, 
compared with the English copy, is a circumstance much in its favor, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 






1. History of the great Reformation of the sixteenth century in Germany, 
Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merie D’Avgiene, President of the 
Theological School of Geneva, and member of the “Societé 
Evangelique.” Vols. I and II. New York. Robert Carter. 1841. 


The perusal of these volumes has given us unusual pleasure. Rarely 
have we read a work in this department of history in which so many of 
our feelings have been gratified. The author possesses a mastery over 
his subject, works up his materials with dramatic interest, and infuses 
into the whole a deep religious sentiment. He does not overburden ; 
the memory with an undigested mass of details, epitomising all the 
historical productions of the period, but takes a comprehensive view of 4 
all the moral and social influences that have rendered modern Chris- if 
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the one being less than half the price of the other. Two maps of the 
stars in the northern and southern hemisphere, and three plates, have 
been added to the American edition. We regret to observe, however, j 
that several important plates are bad copies of the original. This is et | 
particularly the case with Nos. 6, 13, and 19. Of the labors of the ty ; 
American editor we cannot speak in terms of much commendation. ' 
The Glossary will be found useful. The notes, biographical and ex- f 
planatory, somewhat extended, will add but little to the pleasure and cer- ' 
tainly not much to the information of the reader. We were not quite 
prepared to learn that ‘* Arago was contributing more to the advance- 
ment of science than perhaps any other philosopher of the day.’’ We 4 
have supposed that Struve, Bessel, Airy, Herschel, and several others, ie 
were each contributing as much, at least, as the distinguished French A 
astronomer. Galileo, we are informed, was ‘‘ the discoverer of the tel- 
escope.’? We have always understood till now that he invented it. Bat 
Most sadly did we deplore to learn that ‘*Sir John Herschel the dis- if 
coverer of Georgium Sidus, died in 1802, and was buried at Upton, 
England.’’ We devoutly hope that Sir John, still in the successful 
career of scientific research, will be long spared to do honor to British 
science, and to the memory of his illustrious father, Sir William, for 
whom he seems several times to have been mistaken. Newton, we are | 
told, ‘* began before the age of 23 to apply the principles of gravity to 

develop the laws of light.’ This fact, we think, is not mentioned ' 
by either Biot or Brewster, in their interesting Memoirs of that ; 
great philosopher. Struve is said to be ‘‘ prosecuting his researches at 
Altona, near Hamburg.’’ Dorpat, in Livonia, on the banks of the 
Embach, will long be remembered as the scene of his unwearied and 
invaluable labors. We mean not to be censorious, but these are mis- 
takes for which haste is a poor apology. 
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tianity what it is, and then selects from the whole field of his vision 
those facts, and those only, which will most strikingly represent these 
influences. All the particular events are first studied critically; they 
are then subjected to a profound philosophical reflection to evolve the 
principles they contain,—and to this part of his labors the author evi- 
dently attaches chief importance,—and finally, the results are given in 
numerous but brief statements, illustrated by a glowing recital of 
events. 

The author unites in himself a good degree of German diligence and 
French vivacity. He has much of the manner of Ranke, without, how- 
ever, his Herculean labors, and his peculiar power of speaking out his 
sentiments through the events, like so many trumpets placed to his lips. 
In his religious spirit, he combines all the high excellences of Milner, 
that have given to an uncritical work a popularity which long rivalled 
that of Mosheim. Perhaps he had before his.eye the Universal His- 
tory of Von Miiller, which, though written in other respects too much 
like Goldsmith’s histories, without much research, and to serve, in a 
useful way, to be sure, the immediate purposes of the author, is never- 
theless a model in regard to the religious element of history. The 
American Christian, particularly if nurtured in a Calvinistic, Puritanical 
church, will feel more at his ease in following the reflections of the 
Genevan, than in following those of the hierophant of church history 
at Berlin. Though a writer of much less original research, and less 
majestic in his philosophic march, he is more pointed and clear, more 
practical and simple. He makes use of the labors of others beyond 
what a great historian by profession would do, and receives more influ- 
ences from those who have introduced the current methods of treat- 
ment; but, while he belongs to this secondary order of historians, he is 
one of the first of his class, and has composed, as such men have not 
unfrequently done, a better history for the general reader, than a 
Neander or a Gieseler would have done. He excels them both as a 
graphic, lively and eloquent writer. He has chosen a subject where 
there was little room for original research. The well-springs of the 
history of the German Reformation have been drawn nearly dry. The 
old writers, and Schréckh, and Planck, and Marheineke, and A. Menzel, 
and Ranke, together with the numerous biographies of the Reformers, 
and special histories and historical essays, have so reaped the harvest, 
that but few ears are left to be gleaned by their successors. Still it 
would seem that D’Aubigné has not spared himself the labor of a rein- 
vestigation. With all the abundant means at his disposal, he has sur- 
veyed the whole ground for himself; all the later productions have 
been compared with the origina] documentary evidence. In some 
cases, new light has been thrown upon the subject, and old rubbish 
cleared out of the way. But the benefit resulting from these labors of 
the author does not consist so much in new discoveries, as in initiating 
him into the true spirit of the age of which he treats. 

If we were, now, to express our views of the justness of the concep- 
tion of the spirit of the Reformation by our author, and of the coloring 
which he has given to his narrative of events, we should say he has 
better satisfied our feelings than any other writer on the subject. Still 
we have occasionally felt that he has fallen into the fault of keeping 
his aim too constantly before us. We see a little too much of the au- 
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thor’s views of things ; he interprets rather too frequently. Indeed, his 
object is far from being purely scientific; it is rather apologetical. 
D’Aubigné belongs to the evangelical party which has recently sprung 
up in Geneva, and which has had to contend so strongly against the 
prevailing liberalism of that old seat of Calvinism. The chief aim of 
this work is, undoubtedly, to trace out resemblances, both doctrinal and 
practical, between this new movement and the greater one at the Re- 
formation. The author seeks in the Reformation, a historical justifica- 
tion for the revival of orthodoxy and orthodox piety in the Swiss can- 
tons. It is this feature of the work which leads him to give in his 
representations so much of the marrow of the old theology and of the 
old type of piety. We will not complain of the author’s choosing to 
represent the history of the Reformation under this aspect; for had he 
not written in this manner he would not have written at all. Besides, 
it is well to have a work of this description, though such a production 
cannot be the history of that period; it can be only one of those repre- 
sentations which, by changing the point of observation, give a clearer 
side-view than we obtain in the usual form of pure historical narrative. 
That there should be a little loss of freedom in movement, and of 
breadth and comprehensiveness of views, that the reader should occa- 
sionally feel that he is breathing the stifled atmosphere of the conven- 
ticle, rather than the fresh mountain breeze, is a matter of course. It 
results necessarily from the plan of the work, from the constant parallel 
kept up of the present with the past. Hence the reader will find it 
necessary, both for the relief of his heart and for the deeper satisfaction 
of his understanding, to refer occasionally to those general histories 
which, though less piquante and stirring, give a picture of the times 
simply as they were in themselves. We doubt not that the historian 
succeeds best in making his reader comprehend the subject, when he 
interprets what is ancient or foreign by reference to the living world 
as it now appears both to himself and his reader ; but such a reference of 
what is unknown to what is known, for the purpose of illustration, must 
not be limited to that which interests a party, but must extend to all 
that interests an enlightened, philosophic mind. We do not plead for 
that method, which, in its eagerness to be impartial, loads the reader’s 
mind witha statement of facts unaccompanied with the author’s views. 
What can an ordinary mind do with the mere facts of a great division 
of history, on which it is as yet uninformed? How can it rightly esti- 
mate character without a historian’s acquaintance with the secret 
threads of state manceuvres and party intrigues? How few are so at 
home in the history of a foreign country or of a distant age, as to be able 
to make their own commentary on the naked text! The more the 
writer unfolds the secrets of men’s hearts by a sort of philosophical 
divination, the more he lifts the veil by studying character and motives, 
distinguishing between appearances and hidden realities, the greater 
the value of his labors to the uninitiated reader. Herein it is that the 
great masters of history excel. Without this estimate of men, of sys- 
tems of policy, and of measures, all the research and accuracy of 
Schlosser and Neander would fail to make them historians of the first 
rank. But, then, the author must not interpose as interpreter for any 
other purposes than those of truth. He must give out the oracles as he 
receives them. He must speak as the priest of history, not as that of a 
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religious sect. But we must not dwell too much on the faults of so 
excellent a work. 

The history of the Reformation in Germany is that in which the au- 
thor has displayed all the resources of his art. The subject itself pre- 
sents less difficulty than the history of the Swiss Reformation. It has 
more grandeur, more unity, more subordination and interest in the 
characters of its various actors. Here every thing clusters around 
Luther. His personal history is the centre around which all things re- 
volve. He isto Wittemberg and Saxony, what they are to Germany and 
Europe. Melancthon and all the other associates of Luther act not 
merely in unison with him, but in subserviency to him. The Elector 
Frederic does not venture to act independently of the Reformer, whom 
he regards as the brightest ornament of his university and of his elec- 
torate, and as the benefactor of Germany. The independent states of 
the empire that become Protestants, act in the character of disciples of 
Luther, and must have his views to guide them in all the critical 
junctures of their religious affairs. Besides, Luther’s own mind passed 
step by step though successive stages of progress in the truth, and with 
the state of his mind outward events kept even pace. Thus every new 
chapter in his history opens a new public scene. Then come in his 
advantures, his personal rencontres with Tetzel, with Prierias, with 
Cajetan, with Eck, with Miltitz and others, the tragical scenes of his 
personal danger, the doubtfulness of the issue, keeping the mind in 
suspense and anxiety ; the variety and interest of the characters who 
are successively introduced,—all these are seized by D’Aubigné and 
wrought almost into an epic. We scarcely know of a passage in any 
of the great masters of fiction, where the reader is carried through a 
great transaction of multiplied details with a more breathless eagerness 
to know the result, than in the whole story of the interview of Luther 
and de Vio, or Cajetan. And yet, in all his narrative, we can detect 
very rarely asingle incident that is not historically true to the letter. 
Occasionally, we observe slight touches of the pencil adorning an old 
picture; but for the most part it is a true story, remarkably well told. 
Possibly this portion of history loses in broad views of society, what it 
gains in biographical interest and personal adventure. , 

The latter part of volume second is devoted to the origin and early 
progress of the Swiss Reformation. Here the reader feels at once that 
he is transferred to a different soil. He has exchanged the plains of 
Saxony for the mountains of Switzerland ; the monarchies of Germany 
for the republics of the Alps; the reformation under princes for a refor- 
mation among a hardy race of yeomanry; the conflict where one 
colossal figure is seen “wherever the battle rages,” for that where 
every canton has its own leader. “In Switzerland the Reformation ap- 
pears broken, like the country itself, by its thousand hills.” Here the 
task of the historian in regard to method becomes more difficult. It is 
impossible to find such a single thread of narrative as in the German 
Reformation. The arrangement of the author is often arbitrary; and 
less skill is shown in connecting each event in its fitting place than in 
the preceding part of the work. 

But, on the other hand, we have an advantage beyond what we had 
in the other part of the history. We have new light on many interest- 
ing topics, taken from publications of great importance which have not 
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been accessible to any preceding historian of the Swiss Reformation. 
On German history, D’Aubigné has not presented much that is new. 
At the time of writing his work, he seems to have been unacquainted 
with the new discoveries which Ranke was then making in the archives 
of various German princes, and which are made public in his history of 
the Germans from the period of the Reformation. But the complete 
edition of Zwingle’s works now in a course of publication, and the very 
important history of Bullinger, then in manuscript, but now in print, are 
quoted on almost every page, affording new details of the most inter- 
esting character, and clearing up obscurities which have long rested 
on the early history of the Swiss Reformation.* 


2. Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia Petrea. 
A Journal of Travels in the year 1838, by E. Rozinson and E. Situ. 
Undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography. Drawn up from the 
Original Diaries, with Historical Illustrations, by Eywarv Roginson, 
D. D., Prof. of Bibl. Lat. in the Union Theol. Sem., New York. 
With new Maps and Plans in five sheets. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 1841. 3vols. 8vo. pp. 571, 679, 720. 


This work has been published simultaneously at Boston, London, 
and Halle. Dr. Robinson and Rev. Eli Smith, American Missionary 
at Beirit, in Syria, travelled, in the spring and summer of 1838, from 





* We would make a friendly suggestion to the publisher to bestow a 
little more attention in the remaining volumes to correct typography, 
especially in the notes. As the printing is still in progress, we will 
present several conjectural emendations on vol. I, to aid in making a 
list of corrigenda which we earnestly hope will be appended to a sub- 
sequent volume. Page 23, note, read veritatem, auctoritate apostole- 
rum, veritate, for varitatem, auctoritatema postolorum, veratati; page 
27, note, quidem for quidam; page 43, gratia for gratai; page 66, |. 7, 
phenomenon for phenomenan; page 56, Clemangis for C!emangnis; 
page 91, Torgau for Torgan; page 107, sectaries for secretaries; page 
109, Hutten for Hiitten, and so often; page 113, Ebernburg for Eben- 
burg; page 184, last note, favere for fuvere; page 186, note, juste for 
just; page 195, note, placent for plaeent; ii for si and qui for que; 
page 200, vellem for vellum; page 211, note, erbeten hatte for er beten 
Hatte; page 212, note, clarior for clarus; page 215, note, Tentzel for 
Teutzel; page 215, note, Nur for Nun; page 216, note, Satzen for 
Staizen; page 221, note, essent salvendi for esset salvanda; page 226, 
note, officio for officia; page 232, rituum for ritum; page 235, note, 
Tentzel for Zenzel; page 249, und for nnd; page 251, dass er for das 
ser; page 252, 1517 for 1715; page 254, uxorum for uxurum; page 255, 
than for then; page 271, Spieker for Specker; page 278, ferreum for 
ferrcum. 

There are a few errors which are attributable to the translator’s 
want of acquaintance with German names. Thus instead of von Hut- 
ten, we have the French de Hutten, and, by a double blunder, de 
Hiitten; De Wette is called M. De Wette, as though he were a 
Frenchman; Prof. Harms of Kie] is called Harms de Kiel as though he 
were a French nobleman. 
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Cairo, to the Red Sea and Mount Sinai, thence to Akabah on the 
Elanitic branch of that Sea, and across the desert to Hebron and Jeru- 
salem. After having spent some time in critically examining the 
ancient monuments in and around the Holy City, they made excursions 
to the Dead Sea, to Petra in Edom, to Gaza and the ancient Philistia, 
to Bethel and its neighborhood. They then proceeded to Samaria, 
Nazareth, the Lake of Gennesaret, Tiberias, and other places in Galilee. 
They then went through Tyre and Sidon, to Beirit. The Researches 
were prepared for the press, by Dr. Robinson, in Berlin, in the vicinity 
of large libraries, and in the enjoyment of all the countenance and aid, 
which could be rendered by such men as Ritter, Rodiger, Gesenius, 
Tholuck, and others. 

The features of the work, which give to it its main value, are the 
following. 

First, it is accompanied by excellent maps. On this part of the un- 
dertaking, great pains and much money have been expended. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the researches of Mr. Smith, for several years 
conversant with the country; of the measurements of Catherwood in 
Jerusalem ; of a map of Mount Lebanon, by the Rev. Isaac Bird; of the 
practical skill and extensive geographical knowledge of Berghaus and 
others in Germany. The maps were drawn, under Dr. Robinson’s in- 
spection, by H. Kiepert, a promising young scholar of Berlin, and 
engraved on stone by H. Mahimann, cartographer of Berlin. The maps, 
of themselves, will put an entirely new face on those portions of the 
country, which were personally examined by Dr. Robinson and Mr. 
Smith. Where they are incomplete, as they are in relation to the east 
side of the Jordan, they will serve as guides and landmarks to future 
investigators. 

Again, some important discoveries appear to have been made. Such 
are the probable situation of the children of Israel, near Mount Sinai, 
when the law was given; the ruins of the ancient Beersheba; the de- 
termining of the form, etc. of the Dead Sea; the discovery of a portion 
of the wall of the first temple, of the arch near it, of the tower of Hip- 
picus, and of other localities in Jerusalem and its vicinity. These 
results were as unexpected, as they were gratifying. 

Thirdly, these Researches have dissipated a cloud of ignorance which 
has rested over the Holy Land. Our travellers resorted, for their infor- 
mation, not to the monasteries, nor to the legends of saints and pilgrims, 
nor to the journals of previous tourists, but to the native Arab popula- 
tion, to the Old Testament records, and to the unchangeable monu- 
ments of nature. Mr. Smith, being intimately acquainted with the 
Arabic language, and with the customs and manners of the peasantry, 
enjoyed facilities possessed by no previous traveller, for arriving at cor- 
rect results. We may add, in this connection, that the student of the 
Arabic tongue will find much to interest and instruct him, particularly 
in some of the appendices to vol. III, supplied by Mr. Smith We 
hope, that the system of orthography and pronunciation there recom- 
mended, will be the means of producing more uniformity in the spelling 
and sound of oriental proper names. 

Much light is thrown upon the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
especially in respect to geography and topography. The reader of the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets will find that fresh interest is cast upon 
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some of the more difficult texts. Our impressions of the honesty and 
integrity of the sacred historians are greatly strengthened. The vera- 
city of their narratives, even in minute points, is confirmed at every 
step. No one can fail to see this, who will read his Hebrew, or his 
English Bible, in connection with the investigations in the “South of 
Judah,” as found in the volume and on the map. 

We subjoin, in conclusion, that Dr. Robinson employed a consider- 
able part of two years, at Berlin, in historical inquiries, the results of 
which are incorporated with the narrative. The volumes thus exhibit 
a historical review of the sacred geography of Palestine, since the 
times of the New Testament, pointing out under each place described, 
how far, and in what period, it has hitherto been known. This elabo- 
rate survey will contribute materially to the permanent value and 
authority of the work. 

On the whole, these Researches will] confer great honor on the authors 
and the country. That they are absolutely perfect, they would be 
among the last to pretend. We have observed, occasionally, a slight 
inaccuracy in the style. Some of the records of bearings, distances, 
etc., might have been inserted, perhaps without loss, in an appendix. 
In this way, the pages might have been rendered rather more attractive 
to the general reader. Still, the accurate, scientific detail is what im- 
parts great and lasting value to the work. E. 


3. Julian, or Scenes in Judea. By the Author of Letters from Palmyra 
and from Rome. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: C.'T. Francis. Boston: 
J.H. Francis. 1841. 


Of the Letters from Palmyra and from Rome we have already re- 
corded our favorable impressions, and we are happy to meet their 
worthy author again in the same department of literature. These 
“Scenes in Judea,” are laid in the midst of the age that groaned beneath 
the oppressive sway of Pontius Pilate, that heard the preaching of John 
the Baptist, that listened to the teachings and witnessed the miracles, 
and to so great an extent rejected the religion, of the Saviour of the 
world. The state of the Jewish mind at this troubled period is very 
happily illustrated in the characters that are here delineated. Impa- 
tient of the Roman yoke, and full of the expectation of the long-predict- 
ed Messiah, whom their national traditions had degraded to an earthly 
potentate ; credulous and superstitious, insensible to the spiritual power 
of their ancient faith, but scrupulously observant of the empty ceremo- 
nials in which it had become enveloped, the Jews of that degenerate 
day present a sullen and repulsive character, to which, however, the 
student of history is attracted by its intimate connection with the mo- 
mentous events that marked the age. The leading traits of that char- 
acter, Mr. Ware has very accurately presented. The new religion is 
at length promulgated, and multitudes flock to witness the wonderful 
works which rumor has every where reported of its mysterious teacher. 
The silent, unseen process by which it works its way beneath the sur- 
face of society into the few faithful hearts that are prepared for its 
reception ; the conflict of opinions, that was even then beginning to be 
waged, are exhibited with graphic power and often with thrilling inter- 
est. Tbe author has not confined himself to the historical course of 
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events, but has aimed to paint the age in scenes of his own creating. 
The personages and the incidents on which the interest chiefly turns, 
do not probably admit of high wrought description, and in this partic- 
ular, the work must take a rank below the “ Letters from Palmyra and 
Rome.” But though the interest is of a graver and more chastened 
kind, yet the work itself is scarcely less valuable as a sketch of the age 
to which it relates,—an age which witnessed the planting of our holy 
religion and gave birth, inthe remote province of Judea, to a moral and 
social power which through the lapse of eighteen centuries has been 
filling the world with its peaceful victories, its beneficent triumphs. G. 


4, Claims of Civil and Ecclesiastical History as Indispensable Branches 
of Ministerial Education. A discourse, delivered in the chapel of the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, August 19, 1840. 
By Geo. W. Eaton, Professor of Civil and Ecclesiastical History. 
Published by the request of the students of the Institution. Utica. 
Bennet, Backus and Hawley. 1841. 


We have hitherto delayed to notice this Discourse, as we had intend- 
ed to make it the occasion of some extended observations on parallels 
in the history of the church and in revolutions in human opinions. Not 
only would it be interesting, but it might be instructive, in this time of 
intellectual and social fermentation, to look at a picture of other sim- 
ilar periods, and observe the issues of such great movements in the 
spiritual world. But we must now content ourselves with a simple act 
of justice to the Discourse itself. We scarcely need say that prompt- 
ness in noticing books is rarely to be interpreted as a token of their 
importance ; quite frequently the very reverse is true. 

Prof. Eaton’s Discourse shows that he has a very just conception of 
the nature and importance of church history; and it gives us great 
satisfaction to observe the numerous indications, that his sentiments are 
becoming more and more those of the Christian public. The prejudice 
against history in connection with philosophy is passing away; and 
the ideas of dulness, which have so long been associated with it, dis- 
appear before the fascinations of such writers as Guizot, Ranke and 
D’Aubigné. It were useless, with the little space* now left us, to 
attempt an analysis and minute criticism of this performance. We 
regret that we can do no more than to wish the author success in 
teaching the valuable lessons which history imparts, and in training 
for the church men who shall have at command an inexhaustible store 
of principles and facts pertaining to practical Christianity, as illustrating 
and confirming the doctrines and precepts of the Bible. 


5. (1.) An Introduction to the Greek Language ; containing an outline 
of the grammar, with appropriate exercises, for the use of schools 
and private learners. By Asanet C. Kenpricx, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution. 12mo. pp. 192. Utica. 1841. 





* In consequence of the unexpected length of one of our articles, we 
have been obliged greatly to abridge nearly all our notices and the 
literary intelligence. 
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(2.) & Grammar of the Greek Language. Part First. A_ practical 
grammar of the Attic and common dialects, with the elements of 
general grammar. By AupHeus Crossy, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 12mo. pp. 239, 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 1841. 


(3.) 4 Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By M. Srvart, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver. Second edition, corrected and mostly written anew. 8vo, 
pp. 312. Andover. 1841. 


This is a prolific age in Greek grammars, and yet we are far from 
being well supplied. The skilful teacher in nearly all our acade- 
mies, colleges, and seminaries, complains of the want of a suitable 
text book for teaching the Greek language. The older grammars be- 
wilder and mislead the student; the translations of the larger German 
works are valuable aids, but chiefly to teachers and advanced students; 
the more recent school grammars by American authors, contain many 
improvements, but still are both inaccurate and deficient. The fre- 
quency with which new productions appear proves that the public 
wants are not yet satisfied ; and from the examples before us we learn 
how extensively this want is felt, for the authors abovenamed repre- 
sent three distinct classes of students. 

No. 1, or the Introduction of Prof. Kendrick, is prepared with special 
reference to laying for the young student a right foundation to build 
upon, and proceeds upon the sound principle, that all reform in the 
method of teaching the grammar of this language must begin with 
primary books, where the elements are taught, and must be carried 
out, on the same principles, through an entire course of education. 
Nothing can be more deleterious to the student than frequent revolu- 
tions in the theory of grammar, in consequence of which a first course 
of training often becomes a positive hindrance to that which succeeds it. 

The Greek language is preéminently a product of the intellect. Its 
mechanism is complicated, and yet its principles are simple. All the 
new discoveries in its grammar go to prove the truth of this remark. 
There is no part of the subject but offers an ample field for observa- 
tion and reflection; those parts, however, which seem to attract most 
attention now are the third declension of nouns, the structure of the 
verb and the syntax. This last does not come within the plan of an 
introduction; but particular attention is bestowed upon the two former, 
and not without a high degree of success. The author’s chief aim was 
to give a clear explanation of all the phenomena in respect to the forms 
of words by referring their changes to the fewest possible number of 
simple principles. In regard to the third declension of nouns, the in- 
ductive method of the Germans is rigidly adhered to, and the facts are 
well ascertained and skilfully classified. ‘The treatment of the verb, 
too, displays a clear comprehension, particularly of the principles of its 
formation. The theory of the tenses is ingenious and plausible, though 
it may be questioned whether the Greeks had precisely the same con- 
ception. The division of time into past, present, and future, is the sim- 
plest possible; but the sub-division of all these into imperfect, absolute, 
and perfect, appears not to be perfectly conformed to any true principle. 
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Such a distinction as, I am writing, and I write, is not made in the form 
of the Greek verb. They are, in themselves considered, both of them 
absolute, and yet imperfect, and capable of being made relative by 
reference to other events, as, “ J write or am writing, while he reads.” 

But this objection has little to do with the utility of the work; for of 
that part of the theory of tenses to which we object, little or no use is 
subsequently made. Its excellences are substantial and are found on 
every page, while its faults are, perhaps, too trivial to be mentioned. 
We must, therefore, heartily commend this little volume to those who 
are engaged in teaching the elements of the Greek language. We are 
not surprised to learn that the edition is already nearly exhausted. 

No. 2, or Prof. Crosby’s Grammar, is not yet finished. The syntax 
yetremains to be published. This writer also aims at simplifying the 
grammar of the Greek language, and in very many particulars he has 
attained his object. In explaining grammatical terms, and in giving 
their etymology, we think he has gone too far, and has introduced much 
which more properly belongs to the lecture room. Like both the other 
works, this also presents the paradigms in such a way that each shall be 
completely before the eye at one view,—a mechanical improvement of 
great importance to the student. The author is very ingenious, and has 
trusted scarcely less to his own speculations than to the teachings of 
others. Itis true that the genius of the Greek language and the rules 
of the grammarians are very different things; and that on very many 
points, what is conveniently explained in one way, is quite susceptible 
of explanation on another principle. This Mr. Crosby has felt ; and he 
has given the rein to his inventive powers in a way that is honorable to 
his talents, though it will be found that not every variation is an improve- 
ment. In his treatment of the forms of words, he has presented the 
facts very fully, and referred them often to general principles, and yet 
he has not given, nor attempted to give, that complete and clear exhibi- 
tion of the rationale of their changes which we find in the Introduction 
of Prof. Kendrick, and still more at large in the grammar of Prof. 
Stuart. 

We have, upon the whole, been so pleased with this first part of Prof. 
Crosby’s grammar, with its completeness and the copiousness of its tabu- 
lar views, together with its independent spirit of research, that we look 
with interest for the syntax, where he will find work enough to be done, 
and scope enough for al! his ingenuity. 

Of No. 3, or Prof. Stuart’s grammar, it is more difficult to speak, be- 
cause it is not yet well settled, what ought to be the aim of a grammar of 
the New Testament dialect. Ought a thorough knowledge of the Greek 
language and its grammar to be presupposed? Ought a writer on this 
subject to limit himself to the peculiarities of the New Testament Greek ? 
That is undoubtedly in itself the most desirable method, and to this issue 
things will finally come. But in our country, the teacher of New Testa- 
ment literature and interpretation finds, in most of his students, a slender 
grammatical basis to build upon. This practical point of view must be 
kept in mind in judging of the present work. The author himself in 
his preface has well explained the principles by which he has been 

uided. 
. In forming an estimate, then, of the work before us, we must pro- 
pose the two-fold inquiry, “ How far has the author succeeded in pre- 
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senting a good grammar of the common dialect? and what is the 
character of those parts of the work which relate to the peculiarities of 
the New Testament Greek?” On the former point, we will hear from 
himself what he has attempted. “The recent publication of Essays,” 

says he, “onall the leading parts of Greek grammar, by distinguished 
philologists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study neces- 

sary, in order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 

provement of this science. * * * In this state of things, nothing 
remained for me but to apply myself in earnest to the study of those 

new developments. * * * The reader will not wonder, therefore, 
that a great portion of the following work has been written entirely 
anew.” 

Prof. Stuart has devoted particular attention to the third declension 
of nouns, to the forms of verbs, and to syntax, and it is not too much to 
say, that all the important results of the latest German productions are 
here presented in a lucid manner. Indeed, we have seen but few 
things from the author’s pen which are elaborated with greater diligence 
than those portions of this work which relate to the general grammar 
of the language. Let any one compare those parts which we have 
mentioned, particularly the syntax, with the common school grammars, 
and it will be seen at once that a more scientific spirit is introduced. 
Our examination has not been such as to enable us to speak of the 
accuracy of the work in minute particulars, but the leading topics are 
certainly treated with ability. Objections may be urged against the 
manner and style, as being too free and sometimes redundant; but the 
author’s aim was evidently plainness rather than elegance, and variety 
of illustration, even at the expense of some repetition. It was an un- 
expected pleasure to find so many improvements upon the grammars in 
current use among us. 

One of the advantages of combining the common and the New Testa- 
ment dialects is the facility hereby furnished, of proving that very 
many things which have been supposed to be peculiar to the latter be- 
long equally to the former. Winer showed clearly that the language 
of the New Testament was conformed to the common later Greek far 
beyond what was supposed a few years ago, and Kiihner, as well as 
Bernhardy, has increased the amount of evidence. The grammar be- 
fore us restores to the common language its just rights, and thus 
incidentally shows the importance of a more thorough study of that 
language as preparatory to New Testament interpretation. It is a 
valuable service to settle more clearly the boundaries between the two 
idioms or dialects, and to refer all the various forms and constructions of 
the language to their proper sources ; and such a service is rendered in 
the work before us. It will be seen that this grammar is particularly 
adapted to the American theological student, but we greatly mistake its 
character if its value is limited to this class. 


6. Letters from Abroad, to Kindred at Home. By Miss Sepewicx. In 
2 vols. Harpers, 1841. 


The journals of modern tourists through Great Britain, and the oft- 
frequented routes of France, Switzerland, and Italy, are falling “thick 
as leaves in Vallambrosia” from the teeming press. Each endeavors 
to find something new or peculiar, to give zest and relish to their re- 
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corded notes. Some of them, we think, will quite miss their aim at 
enduring reputation, if they do not miss any present notoriety. It re- 
quires so many rare requisites, in harmonious combination, to make an 
interesting and valuable book of travels, that we hope the temerity of 
the scribbling public may soon receive a salutary check. 

Miss Sedgwick is not one of this class: she had no panting after the 
celebrity of authorship, impelling her to print her sketches, nor is there 
in the charming volumes any of the mock dignity, or ill-disguised am- 
bition for reputation which spoils many such works. On the contrary, 
the impressions of a mature and highly cultivated American mind, and 
a generous female heart, are impressed on these pages in a manner so 
fresh, truthful, and with all the gushing sympathy befitting each relation 
and circumstance which passed before her, that it would belie human 
nature, to suppose they would not touch chords that will vibrate in 
harmony with these impressions in every intelligent and virtuous 
bosom. Without endorsing every sentiment, or approving the manner 
in which sometimes a correct idea is introduced (a kind of levity in 
Scripture quotations amounting almost to travestie, is particularly to be 
deprecated in a work so sure to be admired and insensibly imitated), 
we are free to express our warm, general approbation of the spirit 
which breathes in these volumes, and which makes them among the 
most pleasant and useful of the light reading which our mothers and 
daughters can procure. B. 


7. The Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes. By C. C. Fexron, A. M., 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 12mo. 
pp. 194. Cambridge. 1841. 


An American edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes is a good omen, 
in regard to the cultivation of Greek literature among us. The 
“Clouds” lay open to our view the social condition of the Athenians, 
under the various influences acting upon them in the Socratic age. 
Aristophanes was truly a national poet, and the scholar who can com- 
prehend him, is already far initiated in Grecian literature and history. 
What a knowledge of the Athenians,—of their spirit, of their public 
and private life,—what a nice acquaintance with language, is requisite 
to follow the great comedian in all his sallies of wit, and his thousand 
freaks of fancy! And yet, who, that has once looked down upon the 
city of Athens, with the eagle eyes of a poet, himself the fit contem- 
porary of Socrates, and caught the views of society thus exhibited, 
would willingly surrender the benefits and the pleasures thence result- 
ing? We must acknowledge our obligations to the scholar who has 
given us so much of the soul and spirit of the first among the ancient 
comedies, with so little that is repulsive. There is, in this edition, no 
array of learned philological notes, no discussions about manuscript 
authorities, grammatical principles, or mythological theories. The 
notes are not so much designed to teach Greek, as to evoke the spirit 
of the poet, and to open the veins of Attic wit. A pure text is adopt- 
ed from Dindorf, and the results of learned commentaries follow, and 
occupy a little more space than the text itself. 

The elegant volume is a bait thrown out to cheat the student into a 
fondness for the great comic poet, and is well adapted to its end. The 
philologist will still desire to consult the larger critical editions. 


Age Mae Pe 
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8, A Discourse before the American Baptist Home Mission Society, de- 
livered at their Annual Meeting, held in the Calvert-Street Baptist 
Church, in the city of Baltimore, April 27, 1841. By SrerHen 
Cuaprin. Published by request of the Society. pp. 24. 


This discourse is full of its author’s characteristic good sense, large 
views, and unaffected piety. It is founded on Romans 10: 1, “ Breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might 
be saved.” It presents a copious array of motives to cherish, in behalf 
of our country, the spirit which the apostle Paul cherished in behalf of 
the Jews. Our geographical position, the character and extent of our 
domain, the general regard for religious institutions which prevails 
among us, and the peculiar dangers to which we are exposed, furnish 
the motives for laboring to extend the influence of true piety to every 
part of our country. ‘T'o these are added various encouragements, ap- 
propriate to the aims of the Society before which the sermon was 
preached. We have pleasure in presenting the following extract, and 
hope it will be laid to heart by all our readers: 


“ By-and-by our population will be more than five hundred millions, 
Our territory is wide enough and fruitful enough to sustain them, and 
in our rapid growth we shall soon fill it with that number. Now, un- 
der God, it lies with our ministers and churches to say, what shall be 
the character of this immense mass of immortal beings, whether it shall 
be enlightened or ignorant, selfish or benevolent, earthly or spiritual. 
It is to these men and communities, that we must look for the salvation 
of our country. And what proportion of this work belongs to the 
Baptists? ‘Our denomination comprises more than eight thousand 
churches, whose communion numbers not less than six hundred and 
fifty thousand professed Christians; and more than three millions five 
hundred thousand of the citizens of these United States.’ If our coun- 
try should be filled with the devotees of a cruel and polluting supersti- 
tion, or with philosophic and well-trained infidels, who can estimate its 
deadly influence upon the rest of the world, and who would be account- 
able for such a fatal result? My brethren, I tremble in view of the 
responsibility resting upon the American churches. What shall we 
do in the case? Shall we rely on mere human 7 to regenerate 
our citizens, and make them what they ought to be? If we cultivate 
the intellect, and neglect the heart, we shall only traina ‘set of clever 
devils, instead of useful members of the community. What if the 
light of life, which God in mercy has put into our hands, be quenched, 
and in lieu of it we diffuse through our science and literature the poison 
of pantheism, that spiritual torpedo of the soul, which makes life an 
illusion, and death the end of personal existence ?” R. 


9. The Cross. A Discourse delivered before the General Convention 
of the Baptist Denomination in the United States, at its tenth Trien- 
nial Session, held in the Sharp-Street Baptist Church, Baltimore, 
April 28,1841. By Ricuarp Futter, of South Carolina; and pub- 
lished by the Convention. Philadelphia: Press of the American 
Baptist Publication and 8. 8. Society. 1841. pp. 38. 


Some sermons are made to be preached; and some to be printed. 
The one before us is of the former class. “It was not written out be- 
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fore its delivery; yet the author believes that he has been able to recall 
almost exactly the very words spoken.” We have no heart, such was 
its power when preached, now to cut and square it by any frigid rules, 
We cannot but think, however, that since a spoken style not only may, 
but ought to, differ in some important respects from a written style, the 
author would have consulted for the usefulness of his printed discourse, 
by not presenting it to the reading public in the exact words in which 
it was preached. It would bear much condensation without losing, as 
a sermon to be letsurely read, any of its warmth and earnestness. But 
a truce to fault finding. It was felt by a large audience to be the out- 
pouring of an enlightened and deeply convinced understanding, and of 
a heart solemnly and tenderly affected by that Cross, whose power it 
sought to show. Its text is, John 12: 32, “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” It places us in view of the 
crucified Saviour; a scene which furnishes, such are the divisions of 
the sermon, an argument to convince, an energy to rouse, a power to 
change and save the souls of men. The discourse closes with a few 
practical lessons suited to a Missionary Convention, and to the peculiar 
circumstances in which the preacher addressed his brethren. R. 


10. 4 History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Alabama ; with 
a miniature history of the denomination from the apostolic age down to 
the present time, interspersed with anecdotes, original and selected, and 
concluded with an address to the Baptists of Alabama. By Hosea 
Hotcomsg, Minister of the Gospel. Philadelphia: King & Baird, 
Printers, 1840. pp. 375. 


This early attempt to collect materials for the history of much the 
most numerous denomination of Christians in the wealthy and populous 
State of Alabama, is an attempt worthy of high commendation. Such 
a collection, should it exhibit something chaotic and unsightly, may 
stimulate the efforts of the more enlightened and benevolent to reduce 
to form and order whatever yet remains “without form and void ;” and 
may also enable the future historian to mark distinctly the progress of 
improvement. 

As a man who has risen, by his own industry, from poverty to wealth, 
often retains, from habit, the rigid economy which he practised in his 
earlier days from necessity, so the Baptists of Alabama, with much 
wealth and large congregations, having in that single State more than 
twenty-five thousand communicants, still satisfy themselves, generally 
speaking, with publicly worshipping God on one Sabbath out of four, 
and with giving little or nothing for the support of those who minister 
to them in spiritual things, and with giving little, if any thing, for send- 
ing a preached gospel to the destitute in our own land, or in other 
lands. That there are honorable exceptions, we most cheerfully ac- 
knowledge. But it is believed that we have in that State a very large 
amount of dead capital; that is, resources of men and money, with 
which to do good at home and abroad, but which are lying unemployed. 
How long these energies shall remain dormant, and how long these 
treasures shall be locked up from Christ and the church, is a most im- 
portant inquiry with all who feel an interest in the Christian cause. 
And there is not only a vast loss to the general cause of benevolence, 
but an incalculable loss of religious and rational enjoyment, to the in- 
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dividual, who wraps upin a napkin, or hides in the earth, the talent 
which his heavenly Master has loaned him. “'Thou wicked and slothful 
servant,” may be the appalling sentence pronounced on many a professed 
disciple of Christ, in many parts of Christendom. The earnest prayer 
of every disciple should be, for an increase of faith, of light and of love. 

This train of remark and reflection is fully sustained by the view 
which our author has given us of the condition of the Baptist churches 
in Alabama: and as he has resided in that State from an early period, 
we doubt not his information is to be relied on. 

It is not our intention to give an analysis of the work before us; but 
merely to notice its existence, its general object and character. With 
some errors, which are probably typographical, and with less of unity 
than would be desirable, we think the publication on the whole a valu- 
able one, and adapted to do good. The author seems to be aware of 
the deficiencies which exist in these churches, and faithfully sets them 
in order before them. It is devoutly to be hoped, that he may be instru- 
mental in awakening delinquent churches to a proper view of their sins 
of omission ; and of their obligations to labor, by all the means in their 

ower, forthe spread of knowledge, of intelligence, and of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, The circulation of our best religious periodicals among 
them, might exert an important agency in effecting the same object. 
Those preachers and other individuals in the State, who have enlarged 
and correct views of things, have a most responsible duty to perform. 
They are bound to let their light shine steadily ; and to labor persever- 
ingly until the whole lump shall be leavened ;—until all our churches 
shall become enlisted and actively engaged, as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, in the sacramental host of God’s elect, and marching forward 
conquering and to conquer, under the banners of the great captain of 
our salvation. 
Ep1Tor.* 





ARTICLE X. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


New Works. Neander’s History of the Christian Church, translated 
by the Rev. Henry Joun Rose. Vol. II, containing the history of 
the Christian sects, doctrines, and Fathers of the Church, during the 
first three centuries. A new edition of volume I, is in preparation. 

Annotations on some of the Messianic Psalms, being the thirty- 
second volume of the Cabinet Library, translated from Rosenmiller’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, with an introduction by Hengstenberg. 
The preface of the translator contains a sketch of the progress of 
Hebrew learning and of the origin and spread of Rationalism. The 
contents and character of the volume have come to our knowledge 
since the article on the Biblical Cabinet was printed. 





* The notices which have signatures annexed to them, were furnish- 
ed by contributors. 
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Daillé (or Dalleus) on the Right Use of the Fathers, translated and 
revised, in one volume 12mo. It is easy to divine the cause of this 
publication at the present time. It did great execution in its day 
against the Papists and the High Churchmen of England. It is a very 
learned, and withal a pretty caustic work. Its aim is the same as that 
of Taylor’s ancient Christianity, though its plan is very different, being 
much more comprehensive. 

Déderlein’s Hand-Book of Latin Synonymes, translated from the 
German, by the Rev. H. H. ARwoup. Déderlein’s work is a treasury 
of Latin philology, especially adapted to the wants of the teacher. 

Hore Platonice, a Series of Essays on the Writings of Plato, origin- 
ally published in the British Critic, by Rev. Winu1am SEWELL, M. A. 


GERMANY. 
Notes from German periodicals. 


Frederic Jacobs. This accomplished scholar and amiable and ex- 
cellent man, is still living in honor and prosperity at the advanced age 
of 77. Prof. Bernhardy, of Halle, in reviewing his Memoirs by him- 
self, says, ‘*'To present the character of such a man isa grateful task. 
The contemplation of a long life in which the noblest virtues are united 
with various splendid literary efforts, must be inspiring to every mind. 

Already has he an established reputation such as no living 
classical scholar has enjoyed before him. To stand in the first rank of 
philologists is no ordinary felicity. But it is still rarer to enjoy, at the 
same time, a just fame far beyond the narrow bounds of professional 
toil, founded upon unsullied purity of character, and successful efforts 
to refine and ennoble the public sentiment, by popular productions for 
the improvement of the young, and for the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of the people at large. The recent public demonstrations at 
Gotha and Manheim show in what estimation he is held by his friends.’’ 
—Reuchlin’s History of Port-Royal; and Life and Writings of Pas- 
cal. ‘* The Jansenism of France,’’ observes one of the German review- 
ers, ** with Port-Royal, for its centre, is so attractive, and exhibits, in 
the very bosom of the Catholic church, so much that is kindred with 
Protestantism, that the historian could scarcely select a more interest- 
ing subject. The Reformation exerted a powerful influence on the 
Catholic church, notwithstanding its unchanging external forms. 
Jesuitism alone rose in opposition to all improvement; and to give the 
history of this struggle is the interesting task which the authorhas un- 
dertaken. He has enjoyed unusual facilities for information. He has 
discovered in Paris important manuscripts unknown to those who have 
written before him; he visited Holland and Belgium, the most abun- 
dant source of information next after Paris, and is now at Rome con- 
tinuing his researches on the same subject. His religious character 
and theological attainments qualify him for the work he has under- 
taken, though, as a historian, he is deficient in method.’’—Just pub- 
lished, Knapp’s Biblical Theology, edited by Prof. Guerickr. The 
Christian Theology of Knapp, known among us, consists of lectures 
on systematic theology delivered for the last time in 1810, whereas his 
lectures on Biblical Theology were successively delivered, with im- 
provements, from 1797 to the year of his death, 1825. Another advan- 
tage of this work is, that it is more exegetical than the other. Inter- 
pretation is the only department in which he particularly excelled. 
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FRANCE. 


Ruchat’s History of the Swiss Reformation. It is well known to the 
student of church history, that one of the chief sources of information 
in regard to French Switzerland, from 1516 to 1536, is the above men- 
tioned work inFrench. The second part, extending from 1537 to 1566, 
was not published with the other. In 1835, Vuilliemin commenced a 
new edition, which was completed in 1838, in seven large octavo vol- 
umes, the last three of which contain the unpublished manuscripts of 
Ruchat, and many other original documents and letters. This and the 
German History of the Swiss Reformation by Bullinger are important 
accessions to ecclesiastical literature.—The first volume of another 
History of the Port Royalists by Sainte-Beuve (Port Royal par S. B.) 
was published in 1840. It is said to be ample in its details, candid in 
spirit, and skilful in method, but less profound in its theological spirit 
than the work of Reuchlin.—An interesting series of letters of Henry 
1V of France, to the amount of 2500, hitherto inedited, is shortly to be 
published by the government, edited by Berger de Xixrey. 


AMERICA. 


We notice with pleasure the following new editions of well-known 
standard works: 


A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of God: consisting of a medita- 
tion for each day in the year. Upon select texts of Scriptures. By 
Witzt1am Mason. Published by the American Tract Society.—The 
Philosophy of Popular Ignorance. By Joun Foster. Boston: James 
Loring. 1841.—The Improvement of the Mind. By Isaac Warts, 
D. D., with corrections, questions and a supplement. By Josrru 
Emerson. Revised stereotype edition. Boston: James Loring.— 
Memoir of Normand Smith; or the Christian serving God in his busi- 
ness. By Rev. Jorn Hawes, D. D, American Tract Society. 

Other interesting works recently published. The Mute Christian un- 
der the Smarting Rod; with sovereign antidotes for every case. By the 
Rev. THomaAs Brooks, of London, 1669. Boston, 1841.—History of 
Congregationalism from about A. D, 250 to 1716. By GrorGr PuncH- 
ARD, author of ‘*A View of Congregationalism.’? Salem: Jewett. 
1841.—The Claims of Jesus. By Ropert TuRNBULL, Pastor of the 
Boylston Church, Boston. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1841. 
—Decapolis; or the individual obligation of Christians to save souls 
from death. An Essay, by Rev. Davip EverRArpD Forp. Sixth from 
the last London edition. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1841.—The con- 
nection between Taste and Morals; two Lectures by Marx Horxins, 
D. D., President of Williams College. Secondedition. Boston: Tappan 
& Dennet. 1841.—A Discourse in commemoration of the life and char- 
acter of the Hon. Nicholas Brown, delivered in the Chapel of Brown 
University, Nov. 3, 1841. By Francrs Wayuanp, D. D., President 
of Brown University. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1841. 

Visit to Northern Europe; or Sketches descriptive, historieal, poli- 
tical and moral of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and the 
free cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck, &c. By Rosert Barryv. With 
maps and numerous engravings, in two volumes. New York: Taylor 
& Co. 1841. An attractive and instructive work, designed particularly 
for those who have not much acquaintance with the countries described. 

Rev. E. Hurcuinson has translated Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar 
into English, and intends having it published soon, with a series of 
Exercises and Chrestomathy prepared by the translator. 

VOL. VI.—NC. XXIV. 81 
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‘[Dec. 1841. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 
Wicuram H. Bott, Salem, Mass., Oct. 7. 
A. R. Hinxcey, Franklin, Ia., Sept. 28. 
Hosga Hotcomssg, Jonesboro’, Ala., July 
31, aged 61. 
— Mercer, D. D., Butts Co., Geo., Sept. 


JoserH G. Mixes, Milesburg, Penn.,June 8. 
Joun Onmssee, Stockbridge,N.Y., aged 46. 
J. L. Peters, Circleville, Ohio, Nov. 1. 

— Starks, Rome, N. Y., Sept. 1, aged 


Roeert RutHerrorp, Springfield, Tenn., 
Sept. 12, aged 56. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Avsert N. Arnoip, Newburyport, Mass.. 
Sept. 14. 
ee Avery, Danvers, Mass.,Nov. 


Isaac M. Becx, Sardinia, Ohio, Aug. 29. 

LutHer F. Beecuer,Trenton, N.J.,Oct.28. 

Gero.W. Boswortn, Medford, Mass.,Sept.8. 

CuHarvies M. Bowers, Lexington, Mass., 
Sept. 9. 

Samuet Butrocx, West Jackson, Tioga 
Co., Pa., Nov. 4. 

Wi uram B. Burton, Cuthbert, Geo. Aug. 


20. 

O. H. Carron, Greenfield, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 14. 

Henry W. Cuara, West Leyden, Lewis 
Co., N. Y., July 21. 

Jeremian Cuarwin,Fairfield, 8.C., Aug. 3. 

Hira CuHase, Cameron, N. Y. 

Witson CoGcswe.it, Charlestown, R. I., 
Aug. 26. 

Peter Co.tecrove, Mecklenburgh, Tomp. 
Co., N. Y., Aug. 25. 

Harvey Cornwe -t, Tioga, Pa., Feb. 17. 

E. B. Cross, Georgetown, Madison, Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 2. 

Orvannvo CunninGcHaM, Princeton, Mass. 
Nov. 23. 

NatHanieL Cupworth, Putney, Vt., Sept. 


Josern B. Damon, Dedham, Mass., Oct. 13. 

Davip De.anp, Fowler, St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 23. 

E. C. Eacer, Passumpsic, Vt., Sept. 22. 

Epwakrp E ty, Troy, Bradford Co., Pa.,Oct. 
15. 

Gro. Eviston, Brushy Fork,Guernsey Co., 
Ohio, Oct. 13 

Morpeca! Hauievrton, Bethiehem,Gibson 
Co., Tenn., June 13. 

JoserH Hamar, Blockley, Penn., Sept. 16. 

E. Haypock, Philadelphia, Nov. 7. 

Noaun Huu, Big Spring Church, Ga., Aug. 
27 


Ww. 8. Hurtevut, Huntington, Vt., Sept.16. 

Sterwen G. Jones, Marathon, Cortland 
Co., N. Y., Aug. 31. 

E. G. R. Josuin, Pleasant Valley, Fulton 
Co., N. Y., June 11. 

JoszerH Katiock, St. George, Me., Sept. 1. 

Tuomas G. Keen, Nashville,Tenn.,Oct.31. 

FranxkLin Kipper, Georgetown, Pa., Sept. 
17. 

LEonaRD Me., 


Andover, 
Sept. 29, 


KInGssurr, 





ApraM Knapp, Aug. 26. 

Sanrorp Leacu, Wilmington,Del., Nov.4. 

Samuet 8S. Leicuton, Andover, Mass., 
Aug. 25. 

Leicester Lewis, Agawam, Mass., Oct.7. 

Treopvore H. Lunt, Perkinsville, Vt.,July 


24. 

Joxx Lyon, Blenheim, Sco, Co., N. Y., 
June 23. 

Francis B. McDonatp, Stamping Ground, 
Scott Co., Ky., June 26. 

Josernu H. Mervin, Knox, Me., Nov. 17 

Joun Mitier, New York City, July 28. 

Tuomas MitcHe.it, Rome, Brad Co., Pa., 
Oct. 27. 

Wm. E. Morse, New Portland, Me., Sept.1. 

Ww. H. Muss, Nashville, Tenn.,Oct. 17. 

Lawson Muzzy, Williamsburg, L. I., Sept. 
16. 

Wn. A. Neepuam, South Butler, N. Y., 
Oct. 13. 

Geo. W. Patcu, Wenham, Mass., Oct. 20. 

A. Patcu, Peltonville, Oswego Co., N. Y., 
Aug. 25. 

Cuartes M. RicuMonp, Stockton, N. Y., 
Oct. 13. 

Gitrert Roserns, Rumney, N.H.,Nov. 14. 

E. C. Rocrers, Ellicottville, Cat. Co., N. 
Y., July 14. 

Joun T. See y,Staten Island, N. Y., Sept. 
8. 

Gitzert Srevens, Centre Lisle, N. Y., 
Sept. 15. 

Henry G. Stewart, Cumberland, R. I., 
Aug. 12. 

Joseru Storer, Fitzwilliam,N.H., Nov.17. 

AnvREw TEN Brook, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
17. 

Lansinc WavucGu, Laona, Chaut. Co., N. 
Y., July 21. 

IsnaEL WoopwortH, Eaton, N.Y.,June 16. 

N. Woop, Georgetown, Madison Co., N. 
Y., Sept. 2. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
Ridge, Jackson Co., Ill., June 26, 
Iowa City, Iowa Ter., June 26. 
Chingoteque, Accomac Co., Va., Aug. 8. 
Cumberland, R.I., Aug. 12. 
Cornersville, Giles Co., Tenn., Aug. 21. 
Union Ridge, (near Chicago) II]., Aug. 27. 
Rockport, N. Y., Sept. 1. 
Medford, Mass., Sept. 8. 
Panola Co., Ky., Sept. 10. 
Concord, Lake Co., Ohio, Sept. 15. 
Albany, Clinten Co., Ky., Sept. 2l. 
Plymouth, Chenango Co., N. Y., Oct. 14. 
Nashville, 'Tenn., Oct. 31. 
West Jackson, Tioga Co., Pa., Nov. 4. 
Frankfort Village, Me., Nov. 4. 
Berean Church, N. Y., Nov. 11. 
Georgetown, D. C., Nov. 12. 
New Haven, furon Co., Ohio. 


DEDICATIONS. 
Saco, Me., Aug. 19. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 
Petersburg, Va., Sept. 26. 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 31. 
New Haven, Huron Co., Ohio, Nov. 10. 
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